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FOREWORD. 

In reply to fixe invitation of the Indian Statutory Commission, the 
Government, of Bengal have in the first part of this volume collected 
material relevant to the enquiry of the Commission, and have endea- 
voured to describe the working of the system of government introduced 
by the Government of India Act of 1919. The second part contains 
the conclusions which in their opinion are indicated by the experience 
of the past seven years and the suggestions which they have made for 
the revision of the constitution. 
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Part I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

1. General physical features. — The boundaries of the Presidency 
of Bengal have undergone no change since the 1st April 1912, when 
the provinces of Bengal and of Eastern Bengal and Assam, as con- 
stituted in 1905, were converted into the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam. Bengal consists largely of a vast 
fertile alluvial plain, intersected in its southern portion by an infinity 
of rivers, creeks and channels. 

2. Difficulty Of communications.— The general level of the 
country is very low; in the rainy season — loughly, from June to 
September — communications in the country districts are very difficult 
and even in the dry cold weather transport in the interior is slow. In 
patts of Eastern Bengal, the villager can move about only by boat 
during the rains. On the other hand, steamer and motor boat services, 
in areas where ihc rivers are navigable, afford a means of commuiy- 
cation to those avIio live on main river routes. In recent years, too, 
the motor bus has penetrated in the dry season to the most unlikely 
places, and moie or less regular services are maintained. 

3. Metalled roads and railways.— The mileage of metalled and 
unmetalled roads in 1927 was as follows : — 

Metalled Unmetalled 
(miles). (miles). 

In municipalities (excluding 
Calcutta) .. .. 1,306 1,577 

Under rural authorities . . 2,513 15,447 

The total mileage of railways open to traffic in 1927 was 3,289. 
The total area of the province is about 77,000 square miles ; and there are 
85,111 inhabited towns and villages. There are therefore large areas 
in which there are neither railways nor metalled roads, and communi- 
cation is by paths and unmetalled roads. Some of these roads are 
raised above flood level and bridged, but the rest are little moie than 
tracks made passable by a little earthwork in the eold weather. 

4. Distribution of the population. — There are only five towns, 
including Calcutta with a population exceeding 50,000. Save where 
the headquarters towif of the civil administrative unit, the district, 
or a railway or steamer junction or terminus, has assumed an urban 
character, the bulk of the population lives in agricultural villages, 
and no fewer than 12,000,000 are distributed in 59,000 hamlets of 
fewer than 600 inhabitants. There are about 3,750 post office* and 
535 telegraph offices in the province. The majority of villagers are, 
therefore, out of reach of the Press, and news is local in character. 
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6. Village life.— The routine of village life is disturbed only by 
visits to the homes of relatives, to the local market, and occasionally 
to the local headquarters of the civil administration. Monotony is re* 
lieved, too, by the home visits of students, and of those who have entered 
service elsewhere. Conditions vary considerably; some villages are 
isolated and see or hear little of the outside world; pthers on main 
roads or at central points have considerable contact with the wayfaring 
classes. 

In the hot diy season, agricultural work is in many places at a 
standstill. But after the rains begin, there is much activity in 
ploughing, sowing and weeding. There is then a lull until harvest 
time, relieved in some parts by the pursuit of fishing in rivers and 
marsh lands. The intelligentsia of the village consists of the local 
school and post masters, where there are such, the local agent, if any, 
of the landlord, and those smaller land-owners, whose limited means 
compel them to stay in their ancestral village home. Educated people, 
who are in a position to do so, usually migrate to larger towns 1 to 
escape the monotony of village life. 

G. Town* life. — Outside Calcutta, town life is centred in important 
railway or steamer stations, or at the headquarters of the civil 
administration. In the former, trading interests predominate, and 
many Indians who have had years of contact with foreign business, 
show a considerable knowledge of modern commerce, and its methods. 
In the latter, a more official atmosphere prevails. The scholastic, 
legal and medical professions are strongly represented; and, with the 
official (‘lasses and land-owners of moderate income, form a society 
which is in close intellectual touch with the metropolis and, at the 
same time, has steady contact of a professional or legal character 
with the country villager. The Calcutta newspapers are read daily, 
and local and provincial politics are a subject of constant discussion, 
while a real knowledge of village life and thought is maintained. 

7. The metropolis. — Calcutta and its environs offer an entirely 
different picture. A keen commercial spirit, and the luxuries of 
civilisation mark the city proper. The labouring population in the 
mills and factories comes mostly from other provinces. It formerly 
retained its connection with the ancestral village, where the family 
of the worker remained, and looked after the family holding. But 
gradually this labouring community has become more permanent, and 
hence there is a greater tendency to combine and demand better con- 
ditions. A feature of recent years has been a series of strikes, sup- 
ported sometimes by trades unions, which, however, are still deficient 
in organisation, leadership and financial resources. It is a striking 
fact that the Bengali generally has not yet taken to factory or mill 
£ork. He leaves that almost entirely to the up-country coolie or 
artisan. 
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8. The European and Anglo-Indian population,— At the census ot 
1921, Bengal had a European population of 22,700, and an Anglo- 
Indian population of 22,250. More than half of these two com- 
munities are congregated in Calcutta. The remainder are concen- 
trated in railway and trading centres, or scattered over the tea districts 
of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, and the coal mining area of Burdwan. 
Elsewhere, the European is icpresented only by a few officials and 
an occasional missionary. 



9. Distribution by religion and its effects. — The statistics which 
follow show that out of a population of about 46,600,000, 53*65 
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per cent, are Muhammadans, and 43*72 per cent, are classed as 
Hindus, the balance being made up of Animists, Buddhists and Chris- 
tians. Broadly speaking, the Muhammadans are concentrated in Eastern 
and the Hindus in Western Bengal. But even in Eastern Bengal the 
town population is largely Hindu, a feature which reflects the pursuit 
of the more literary callings and professions by that community. 
This geographical distribution tends to emphasise the communal 
aspects of social and political life in the province. In many districts 
one section or the other predominates to such an extent that if it 
chooses to do so, it can control local self-governing bodies. The rich 
and feitile lands of Eastern Bengal place the Muhammadans of that 
area in a position of comparative affluence, which relative to their 
standard of living, is beyond the reach of the poorer Hindus who 
rely on service for their maintenance. On the other hand, (he Hindus 
have taken considerable advantage ot the superior educational 
facilities of Calcutta and Western Bengal and of the towns in 
t Eastern Bengal where they congregate. Cultural as well as religious 
differences make it difficult for the two communities to coalesce eitfier 
socially or politically. 

10. The depressed classes. — The term “depressed classes ” has 
never been defined. It has not quite the same meaning as the “ back- 
ward classes ” — many of whom though “ backward ” in education and 
standards of living could not by any means be described as “ depressed/ * 
Examples of such aie found amongst the Buddhists, Animists and 
certain of the lower castes of Hindus, and of the poorer sections of 
Muhammadans. r r he re are, nevertheless, about 30 or 40 castes which 
may be held to come within the “ depressed M category. Some of these 
are represented in Bengal by small numbers, either distributed through- 
out the province, or congregated in petty groups. The main masses 
of the “ untouchables ” are the Hour is and Santah on the western 
side of the Burdvvan Division, the liagdis and Chasi Kaiharttas on the 
plains of Western Bengal, the Namaxudras in adjoining parts of 
Faridpur, Khulna and Jessore and the Rajhansis of Dinajpur, Rang- 
pur and Jalpaiguri. They come to a total of about 1 1 J millions, and 
are for the most part engaged in agriculture, although they monopolise 
a few trades such as that in hides and skins. A striking feature of 
recent times has been a sustained effort by certain sections of the lower 
castes and particularly the Namasudras , to rise in the social scale. 
The last named have evinced a kehn desire to educate themselves, and 
a few have entered the learned professions. 

11. Caste 8ystem. — Generally, among the Hindus the social rules 
and customs of the caste system are observed in family life, but, as 
between castes, there is not the same degree of rigid aloofness that 
prevails in other parts of India. In the commercial life of Calcutta, 
rar example, the Indian seems to take bis pai*t without caste diffi- 
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cuities coming* in his way, and all sections of the community mix 
freely in tram-cars, buses and suburban trains. 

12. Occupations. — The distribution of the population reflects the 
manner in which it is occupied. Over 77*3 per cent, is dependent on 
agriculture. From the point of view of economic stability, it is an 



important factor that so many people ran and do produce almost the 
whole of their own food. And it is amongst those classes that have 
tended to sever their connection with the land, that economic distress 
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is most prevalent. This is particularly true of the middle-class Hindus, 
who have taken so readily to Western education, have entered the 
learned professions in large numbers, and supply the rank and file of 
the commercial community. Without the land to fall back upon or, 
at any rate, sufficient to maintain it in the style to which it is ac- 
customed, this section of the community is at once seriously affected 
by trade depression and high prices. The effort to maintain appear- 
ances involves a severe strain on the resources of the. family, and the 
“ bread M problem looms large and ominous before many who fall 
within this class. 


13. Backward tracts. — The Darjeeling district and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracis are “ backward tracts ” within the meaning of section 
52 A ( 2 ) of the Government of India Act. Part of the Darjeeling dis- 
trict lies in the plains, and the remainder is in the Himalayas, with an 
average level of about 3,000 feet, rising in the north-west corner to 
♦ 12,000 feet. Only one-third of the district is culturable, the rest being 
largely covered by forests. In the plains area the population consists 
mainly of Bengalis, while that of the rest of the district contains re- 
presentatives of numerous hill races, of which the principal are the 
Lepehas, various sections of Nepalese, and Bhutias from Bhutan, Sikkim 
and the Ohumbi valley of Tibet. Tn the trading community, the up- 
country plainsman of India is also found. Tn language, religion and 
customs, the hill people are quite distinct from the rest of Bengal. 
They have their own type of civilisation and, among the religious 
leaders, some degree of culture is attained. In the monasteries, 
libraries of ancient books are carefully preserved. 

Darjeeling is administered by the reserved side of Government, in 
most subjects under the ordinary law, but also under special Acts deal- 
ing with problems that arise only in Darjeeling. The population is 
282,000. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts consist of parallel ranges of hills run- 
ning mainly north and south — largely covered by virgin forest. The 
cultivated area is only ten per cent, of the district. The population 
is made up of Maphs from Arracan, Ti paras, the indigenous tribe 
known as the Chohmas and other tribes. Agriculture is carried on 
mainly by the jhuminp system. An area of forest is cleared and 
burned, and when the rains soften the ground crops are sown. As 
soon as the fertilising effect of ths ashes has passed away, the process 
is repeated on a fresh area. The plough is used only in the valleys 
adjoining the Chittagong district. The people are as primitive as 
their agricultural methods, and the tracts are administered under 
special regulations. The population is 173,000. 


*14. Administrative divisions*— For administrative purposes, the 
jmrnnce is divided into 27 districts, grouped into five divisions. The 
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average area of a district is 2,744 square miles, and the average popu- 
lation 1,667,000, ranging in the plains districts from 847,000 in Birbhum 
to 4,837,000 in Mymensingh. Each district contains "from one to five 
subdivisions, at the headquarters of which there are subordinate 
criminal and, in most cases, civil courts, along with a sub-treasury 
and other offices. The next unit of administration is the police-sta- 
tion, with an average population of 69,000, and ranging from 45,000 
in Murshidabad to 130,000 in Tippera. 

15. Density Of population. — The density of population varies from 
512 per square mile in the Chittagong Division to 866 in the Dacca 
Division. The latter comprises the best jute growing areas of the pro- 
vince, and the density of the population is probably connected with the 
steady flow of money every year to the districts of that division. 

16. Effects on political life and thought. — The effects of the 
geographical and administrative features of the province on political* 
life and thought so far as these can be said to exist in rural areas, are 
far-reaching. The electorate has no regular source of information on 
political matters. It is difficult for the villager to attend meetings or 
polling stations, and equally difficult for a candidate to visit his 
electors or a member of the legislature to explain his policy to his 
constituents. Tn so far as public opinion is influenced at all, it must 
be mainly through the intelligentsia of the larger towns, who come 
into contact with members of the rural population. And when any 
party has sufficient enthusiasm to send out propagandists or canvassers, 
they usually have the field to themselves. 

A further important reflection is the vastness of the sum of money 
required to provide rural Bengal with suitable means of communica- 
tion and other amenities of village life. It is not difficult to realise 
the importance these subjects must have in the mind of the average 
villager compared with the more remote problems of provincial politics. 
The cultivator wants roads, water-supply and dispensaries, and facilities 
for marketing his produce. He requires education for his children, 
though he does not always realise it. The middle classes, on the other 
hand, want employment and, as they are naturally more vocal, they 
have succeeded in imposing their views, to an undue extent, on the 
political thought of the province, while the needs and wishes of the 
more important and more numerou^ agricultural community find few 
avenues of expressiont 
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Statistical summary. 
Bengal. 



Area in 
square 

Population. 

■ 



Tptal. 

miles. 


Male. 

Female. 

British territory 

76,843 

24,151,222 

22,544,314 

46,695,536 

Deduct backward 





tracts- 





(a) Darjeeling 

1,164 


133,654 

282,748 

(6) Chittagong 

5,138 

93,286 

79,957 

173,243 

Hill Tracts. 




C 

Total 

6,302 

242,380 

213,611 

455,991 

Balance 

70,541 

23,908,842 

22,330,703 

46,239,545 

Adults of 20 years of age and over 

12,573,565 

11,381,252 

23,954,817 

Adults of 20 years of 

age and 

2,827,819 

233,645 

3,061,464 

over who are literate. I 



Adults of 20 years of 

age and 

483,422 


510,231 

over who are literate in English. 



Hindus . . 

. 

10,858,323 

9,950,825 

20,809,148 

Hindus of 20 years of age and over 

5,9 37.599 

5,293,715 

11,231,314 

Hindus of 20 years 

of age and 

1,855,576 

185,999 

2,041,575 

over who are literate. 



Hindus of 20 years 

of age and 

377,856 

12,135 

389,991 

over who are literate in English. 



Muhammadans 

.. 

13,104,307 

12,381,817 

25,486,124 

Muhammadans of 20 years of age 

6,295,743 

5,783,192 

12,078,935 

and over. 




Muhammadans of 20 years of age 


28,671 

946,301 

and over who are literate. 



Muhammadans of 20 years of age 


1,749 

83,552 

and over who are literate 




in English. 

Indian Christians 


53,688 

50,524 

104,212 

Indian Christians who are literate 

16,198 

10,409 


Indian Christians who are lite- 


3,817 

11,219 

rate in English. 





Agiglo-Indians 
Aropean British subj< 

. , 



22,242 

3CtB 

14,145 

8,570 

22,715 
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Population and area of Divisions. 



Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Density 

of 

population 
per square 
mile. 

Burdwan 

mm 

8,050,642 

581 

Presidency 

mmi 

9,461,395 

543 

Dacca 


12,837,311 

866 

Chittagong 

Km 

6,000,524 

512 

Rajshahi 

HI 

10,345,664 

544 


Comparison of area and population of districts in tho main provinces. 


Province. 

Number of 
districts. 

Average area 
in square 
miles. 

Average 

population. 

Assam 

12 

4,418 

633,853 

Bengal . . 

27 

2,744 

1,667,698 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

3,960 

1,619,152 

Bombay (excluding Aden) 

28 

4,412 

688,990 

Burma 

48 

5,435 

307,260 

Central Province and Berar 

22 

4,540 

632,398 

Madras 

27 

5,269 

1,567,370 

N.-W. V. Province 

5 

2,684 

450,268 

Punjab (excluding Delhi) 

29 

3,443 

713,277 

United Provinces 

48 

2,214 

945,329 
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Occupations. 


Occupations. 

Total 

number and 
dependents. 

Actual workers. 

Males. 

Females. 

I. Cultivation 

37,429,852 

10,824,706 

1,264,512 

II. Mining 

97,471 

38,258 

29,073 

III. Industry 

3,621,831 

1,245,599 

428,691 

IV. Transport 

739,490 

354,004 

17,799 

V. Trade 

2,439,859 

801,447 

182,558 

VI. Public Forces 

177,657 

68,565 

m m • • 

VII. Public Administration 

144,269 

47,893 

404 

VIII. Professions and Liberal 

783,288 

236,352 

16,770 

Arts. 




IX. Persons living principally 

37,420 

10,206 

3,440 

on their income (Pen- 




sion-holders, etc.). 




X. Domestic Service 

088,268 

338,881 

116,365 

XI. Insufficiently described 

980,187 

405,530 

54,393 

occupations. 




XII. Unproductive occupations 

452,870 

i 

128,202 

157,882 


Literacy. 


Literate per milie— 
age 5 and over. 

a- — , 



Males. 

Females 

Hindus 

268 

36 

M uhammadans 

109 

6 

Indian Christians 

317 

164 

Buddhists 

169 

19 

Ani mists 

14 

1 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Growth of Education in Bengal. 

Primary education. 

17. In the desolating wars which preceded the consolidation of 
the power in India of the East India Company, learning had been 
reduced to dire straits and was even in danger of dying out. Thb 
new rulers felt this at first in the courts of law. They therefore 
established the Calcutta Madrasah in 1782 and the Sanskrit College at 
Benares in 1791, so that there should be trained a number of men com- 
petent to quote Muhammadan and Hindu law. This was followed in 
1814 by an annual grant from the Company of one lakh of rupees for 
“ the revival and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British terri- < 
tories of India This declaration contains the seed of that struggle 
between the views of the 44 Orientalists " and the 44 Anglicists ,' 9 which 
was to continue for many years, and of which in a modified form one 
hears echoes even to-day. The question was settled in favour of the 
Anglicists by Lord William Bentinck after considering Macaulay's 
Minute of 1836. While making no attempt to suppress existing 
schools, it was decided that 44 all funds appropriated for the purposes 
of education would be best employed on English education alone 
To carry out this policy, schools, which still exist as Government high 
schools, were established at the headquarters of districts and called 
zilla schools. These were to be the nucleus of a 44 system of national 
institutions," which was to spread to the villages. They were to be 
“ normal schools," that is, schools showing the correct form of 
instruction or organisation, and teachers were to bo trained in them 
before being sent out to found similar schools further afield. The 
indigenous schools of the rural areas were in the meantime to carry 
on their traditional activities, finding their own support. 

In 1836, the very year of Macaulay's Minute, as a result of another 
line of thought, Mr. Adam began his four years' survey of education 
in Bengal. He found that the teachers were 44 for the most part simple- 
minded, but poor and ignorant ". They reflected as little honour on 
their occupation as they derived emolument from it. 44 They do not 
understand the importance of the task they have undertaken; they 
do not appear to have made it even a subject of thought, they do not 
appreciate the great influence which they might exert over the minds 
of their pupils; and they consequently neglect the highest duties 
which their situation would impose if they were better acquainted 

with their powers and obligations; they produce chiefly a 

mechanical effect upon the intellect of their pupils As to uoy 
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moral influence of teachers over pupils, any attempt to form the senti- 
ments and habits, and to control and guide the passions and emotions, 
such a notion never enters their conceptions.” Ml*. Adam recommended 
the encouragement of these schools by the payment of grants, and 
that they should be co-ordinated with the central “ Anglo-vernacular ” 
schools which have already been mentioned. 

We thus see two clear and clearly opposed views of the policy that 
should be adopted. Macaulay despaired of these indigenous’ schools, 
saying: 44 We do not at present aim at giving education directly to 

the lower classes we aim at raising up an educated class who 

will hereafter, as we hope, be the means of diffusing among their 
countrymen some portion of the knowledge we have imparted to them.” 
He says further 44 I do not see how we can either make the present 
ieachers of elementary knowledge more comj>etent or supply their 
places as yet with fitter men. The evil is one which time only can 
remedy. Our schools (zilla) are nurseries for school masters for the 
next generation. If we can raise up a class of educated Bengalis t&ey 
will naturally, and without any violent changes, displace, by degrees, 
the present incompetent teachers. ” Mr. Adam's view, on the other 
hand, was that improvement would be effected by a system of pay- 
ment bv results, by assigning small grants of land to teachers trained 
in the rilla schools, and by the distribution 1 of vernacular text books. 
The Committee of Public Instruction considered carefully these two 
policies, viz., the spreading of a good education which was to include 
the teaching of English and the knowledge of the West outwards and 
downwards, from well-organised centres, as against the view that 
money should be spent in improving the existing indigenous schools; 
and decided in favour of the former, declining even to experiment with 
the latter. 

In 1848, Lord Hardinge endeavoured to reconcile the two ideas by 
starting 101 schools of a type between the zilla schools and those that 
were indigenous. The attempt appears to have been premature, for 
in ten \ears only 26 of these schools remained in existence. 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomasson had experimented with Mr. Adam's 
scheme in a modified form in the United Provinces, and Lord Dalhousie 
determined to introduce it into Bengal since the downward filtration 
was making but slow progress. The Commission of 1882 blessed the 
dual system, but desired that provision should <be made for hnvs from 
the primary schools to go on to the higher ones. 

18. Control. — Much of the early work in primary education was 
done, and is still being done, by religious societies. At first the com- 
paratively small Government funds were distributed without difficulty, 
but in 1823 it was found necessary to appoint a u Committee of Putdic 
Instruction ” with local committees in country districts to assist it. 
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By 1842 the funds to be utilised had reached a sum of over 5} lakhs 
and a Council of Education was formed to control all educational insti- 
tutions, except those of a purely vernacular character. 

The local authorities were so apathetic that in 1844 it was found 
necessary to supersede them by the appointment of an inspector of 
schools. One of the results of the celebrated despatch of 1864 was 
the appointment of a Director of Public Instruction in place of the 
Council of Education. 

The first attempt at any organisation of schools in Bengal appears 
to have been made by the Christian Knowledge Society in 1822. Three 
“ Circles ” were established at Tollygunge, Cossipore and Howrah, 
each containing one central and five ancillary schools, each school being 
in charge of its own gvru , and the circle of schools being superintended 
by a “ Circle Pandit This was afterwards elaborated into the “ Circle 
System 99 in which stipends were paid and not grants-in-aid. This 
system was recognised by the Government of Bengal in 1863-64 and 
ten years later was much extended by the division of every district 
into “ Circles 99 for convenience in the examinations that accompanied 
the acceptance of the plan of payment by results. The €t Circle System 99 
developed into the “ Chief Guru System/’ in which the head teacher 
of the central school became responsible for the schools of his circle 
and became the medium of control between the department and the 
small scattered pathsalns (or village schools). Ultimately it was 
found to be impossible for the chief gurus to manage their own as well 
as to visit and supervise the work of other schools. They therefore 
became the “ gvru instructors 99 or ci inspecting pandits 99 whose suc- 
cessors are still working. This system was intended to increase the 
number of schools, and succeeded in doing so, but it ultimately out- 
lived its usefulness as some of the schools only existed in name, while 
others rose to a higher standard than that of the central institution. 
The increase in the number of the schools had been so great under this 
system that in 1882-83 a halt was called and it was decided to try to 
consolidate and improve the existing schools. By 1890-91 the 
“ Circles 99 seem to have become indistinct and they were finally 
abolished in 1911. 

Meanwhile local government was developing and the control of pri- 
mary education was considered in connection with it at each step. 
In 1873 Government was empowered to require municipalities to estab- 
lish and maintain sch&ols* In 1882 the Municipal Act relieved 
municipalities of police charges, on condition that the money should 
be devoted to education. The Education Commission of 1882 stated 
that they attached gTeat importance to the connexion of all agencies 
of primary education with the scheme of self-government which' was 
being developed in India. In 1882 also authority was taken to give 
the union committees certain limited powers in relation to primwy 
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schools. The control of local bodies at first resulted in a decrease 
in the expansion of primary education relatively to that of secondary 
schools, but later much was hoped from the work of union boards 
which are being constituted under the Village Self-Government Act 
of 1919. 

In order to make the control of the district boaids real, sub- 
inspectors were at one time made servants of the boards. The district 
.deputy inspectors were made ex-officio members of the boards in 1890, 
but remained Government servants. This plan did not work for two 
principal reasons. First, the sub-inspectors were given all kinds of 
non-education al work to do, such as the supervision of pounds, ferries 
and the sale of quinine; and, secondly, the district deputy 
inspectors had not sufficient control over them, for they were not in a 
directly subordinate position. The sub-inspectors were therefore again 
made into Government servants and remain so uow, being subordinate 
to deputy, district deputy, and divisional inspectors, and so to the 
department. 

The increase in the number of primary schools in recent years has 
demanded an increase in the number of sub-inspectors. It was unfor- 
tunately impossible to find the funds to finance this large increase. 
A new class was therefore called into existence, and they were termed 
“ assistant sub-inspectors 99 . These officers are on low pay, but are 
in many cases of similar qualification with the sub-inspectors. They 
sometune^ have separate areas and sometimes a»o under the general 
control of a sub-inspector. The only reason for their existence is 
economy. The average number of schools per sub-inspector (includ- 
ing assistant sub-inspectors) is 172. 

In order to give Muhammadans every chance to develop education- 
ally, Government has recognised their special schools, called maktabs 
and madrasahs, by special grants. They are supervised by special 
sub-inspectors, and other special Muhammadan inspecting officers, 
while at headquarters there is a special “ Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for Muhammadan Education 99 . A class of low grade 
inspecting officers, styled “ inspecting maulvies,” corresponds to the 
inspecting pandit mentioned above. 

19. TeaOheffe — In 1886, it was the intention that when the xilla 
schools were started they should be “ normal . 99 that is, showing the 
proper form of organisation, standard of worjp, staff, and methods of 
teaching. They were to.be examples for new schools that might be 
started, and to them were to be attached teachers for training. If 
the “ filtration 99 policy had been retained as the sole guide, this plan 
would perhaps have succeeded, but in the wide increase of the number# 
of schools for which softie responsibility was taken under Mr. Adam’s 
scheme, it became necessary to adopt some plan for turning out trained 
touchers more rapidly. In 1854, therefore, “normal schools" were 



started and have done good work in training teachers for middle schools 
and the lower departments of high schools. 

Later on it was found necessary to proceed still more rapidly with 
training, and the “ gum training schools 99 were started for the trains 
in g of teachers of primary schools. These have taken in any teacher? 
they were able to secure, the qualification often being only that of the 
lower primary school, viz., bare literacy, though a middle school 
standard is aimed at, and they do with this material what is possible, 
in one or two years. All the guru training schools were staffed till 
recently by a head pandit on Rs. 18 and two others on Rs. 10 each, 
while the students could only be secured by the payment of Rs. 11 a 
month ! These schools are being replaced by a more ambitious type 
under teachers trained in the secondary training colleges assisted by 
two pandits on Rs. 30 — 1 — 50. Unfortunately in many cases these 
schools have been built where land was cheap because population wa^ 
thin. The result has been that this fact, combined with the natural 
averftion of the people to having their children practised on by 40 gurvs 
in training, has destroyed any chance of a real practising school. These 
“ practising schools ” are often the merest pretence, having not more 
than a dozen on the rolls. Recently recourse has beeu had to practis- 
ing students in neighbouring schools, but the distance to be walked 
by the students and their supervisors and the difficulty of securing real 
school conditions during practice, seem to make the effort exceedingly 
difficult. 

One more matter in this connexion calls for remark and that is the 
comparatively large j>ercentage of trained gurus who fail to become 
bona fide teachers. Over 20 per cent, are estimated to go away into 
other work after Government has spent considerable sums on their 
training. The real remedy lies in improving the prospects of the pri- 
mary school teacher till he can with certainty earn more than, say, 
a day labourer. 

20. FinanoOi — From the original grant of 1 lakh of rupees for 
education in 1814 until the present time the expenditure of Govern- 
ment has been steadily increasing until in 1918-19 that on primary edu- 
cation alone reached the total of Rs. 23,01,586. Of this Rs. 16,40,467 
was actually spent on the recurring expenses of the schools themselves 
and the balance on supervision, inspection, capital costs, etc. It has 
been shown how after Macaulay's Minute it was considered necessary 
to spend ail public edudhtional funds on schools designed mainly for 
the upper classes. It was soon found that this policy alone would 
Hot meet the needs of the case, and in 1839 Lord Auckland returned 
to institutions for Oriental learning the funds they had lost, and 
supplied additional funds for English education, At first Government 
was responsible for the whole expenditure on English schools except 
what was obtained from fees, hut it was soon found to be economical 
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to substitute for this a system of grants-in-aid to sohodls dndfer private 
management. After Mr. Adam's plan was adopted this method of 
finance was applied to the primary schools and took the form princi- 
pally of “ rewards corresponding in value to the progress made by 
the pupils ", in other words of “ payment by results This plan was 
definitely accepted in 1871-72 and afterwards approved by the Com- 
mission of 1882. Expansion under it was so rapid that funds ran 
t short. The amount of the reward was reduced and the conditions of 
its attainment made more difficult, but the expansion continued. 

In 1901 “ payment by results 99 was abandoned on the recommen- 
dation of a Conference in Simla, and it was decided to pay teachers 
“ subsistence allowance 99 quarterly, and extra payments at the end 
of the year, the latter depending on the numbers in the school and 
its general character as judged by inspection. In 1911 this was modi- 
fied so that the subsistence allowances were to be paid twice a year 
and the grants earned by merit marks the following year. The practi- 
cally unanimous opinion of the country is in favour of the re-institution 
of a primary school examination and of some reward being given to 
the teachers on its results, not as part of, but in addition to their pay. 

The great despatches of 1854 and 1859 aimed at a wide diffusion 
of elementary education, which was to be ^carried out by Government 
agency through the levy of a compulsory rate. The Government of 
Bengal, unlike the Government of India, took the view that the Per- 
manent Settlement made the levy of a cess impossible. It also 
contended with more force that, if a cess was to be levied, it should 
be imposed on both agriculturists and non-agriculturists, since about 
one-third of the children in the pathsalas belonged to the middle and 
upper classes. The Duke of Argyll's despatch of 1870 confirmed 
the view of the Government of India, which was strengthened by the 
opinion of Mr. Wilson. The cess was, however, never levied, and 
fees continued to be charged to help out the grants-in-aid, and to-day 
the expenditure from public funds is still a little less than half the 
total cost of primary education in Bengal. The question of the financ- 
ing of primary education has never been put upon a definite and 
satisfactory basis, and its more recent history has been one long 
struggle to meet an impossible situation with wholly inadequate funds. 

Meanwhile district board schools were being established in back- 
ward areas with a view to giving the people a “ taste for literacy 
It was intended to convert them into aided schools as the people Were 
prepared to undertake their upkeep. This process of conversion was 
unduly hastened by the financial difficulties of Government, and by 
^1905 the existing board schools had come to be regarded as obsolete 
survivals. The Government of the short-lived province of Bast Bengal 
and Assam, seeing their importance, revived the scheme, and embarked 
upon a policy that was intended to place a board lower primary school 



in ev6*y panchayati or chaukidari union* that was not already in 
possession of an upper primary school which could be regarded as 
of equivalent standard. The scheme was extended to Western Bengal 
when the two parts of the province were re-united. Over 3,000 unions 
remain to be provided, and at the present rate of progress it will take 
periods varying from 3 to 78 years to complete the scheme in the 
different districts. This scheme makes provision for the payment of 
Rs. 10 per month between two teachers. The head pandit generally 
gets Rs. 7 and his assistant gets Rs. 3. The fees usually amount to 
about Rs. 6 a month and these are also divided. The completion of 
this scheme is merely a matter of the provision of funds which have 
hitherto been found from Government grants. Beyond this there does 
not seem to be any plan in existence for expanding primary education 
in Bengal. 

The fact is that the starting of schools with the exception of tho 
board lower primary schools is left to private enterprise. A pandit, • 
who may be a person almost wholly without educational qualifications, 
may be needing some addition to a slender living eked out in some 
small trade or profession. He goes to a place where fees are to be 
obtained and opens a school, it may be on a benevolent patron's ver- 
andah or in a bamboo and matting hut of his own. He then applies 
to the municipality or district board and to the inspecting officer 
concerned for grants of various kinds. If he is financially successful, 
it is quite possible that a rival will set up near at hand and they will 
enter into a mutually debilitating competition, instead of co-operatiug 
in one larger school. 

21. State of primary education. — The primary schools of the 
country are bad. They are often used as crfeches rather than as schools, 
and parents value them so little that, of 540,000 children in the first 
year infant class, they remove nearly 170,000 after the first year, 
an additional 116,500 after the second year, and over 400,000 before 
tho final year of the primary school is reached. Only a few schools 
have buildings of their own, and those are generally of poor quality. 
The equipment is almost always either defective or absent. The 
teachers are for the most part poorly qualified and worse paid. Indeed 
they are so badly paid that, in order to live at all, they have to earn 
outside the school at least as much as they earn inside it. When 
grants are given to teachers from public funds the people are inclined 
to consider that there Is the less need for them to contribute towards 
their support and as prices rise, this tendency is emphasised to the 
further undoing of the teacher. 

This is the description of the condition of primary education pre- 
pared by Hr, Biss preparatory to his report on how to solve the problem 

tThoee union* aiegroopc of abort ten village* formed for tho imwart iaf 
paying cbankMar* or tillage potto*. 


collection of th* tax for 



bi spreading literacy. It is corroborated by tbe ilrords at Mr. Kornell 
in the Quinquennial Report of 1912-13 to 1916-17—“ The primary 
school system depends naturally on the amount of money available 
for its support. The money now available is not sufficient for any- 
thing approaching an adequate and efficient system. Miserable pit- 
tances are doled out by way of grants to teachers in approved primary 
Schools. All the funds available are paid out. If new schools are 
started their teachers can only be assisted by reducing the amounts 
paid to teachers who receive grants. Progress is under these condi- 
tions impossible.” 

Although in 1916 there were a large number of primary schools 
in Bengal, so large that on an average there appeared to be a school 
for every 2 4 square miles, these schools were distributed so unequally 
that there were large areas without a school, while in others were 
many little schools indulging in cut-throat competition for the 
* children. How small the schools are is shown by the fact that Jhe 
average strength of a primary school was 35, the pupils being at all 
stages in the curriculum, but concentrated in the infant classes — the 
schools usually in charge of a single teacher whose pay varied from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 30 a month. The average pay of a teacher in a school 
under public management was Rs. 12 a montlj and Rs. 8 under private 
management and more than 85 per cent, of the schools were of the 
latter variety. The average cost of a school, including all expenditure 
on the pay of teachers, writing materials, repairs if made, amounts 
to Rs. 9*7 a month— an inciedibly low figure, but still a distinct 
advance on Rs. 7 8, the figure of 1911. Is it to be wondered at that 
the number in the infant classes shrunk to one-twentieth by the fourth 
standard, the first stage at which there was a chance of literacy? 
The outstanding fact was that the system of education ih the primary 
schools was failing to produce literates. 

One may pause foi a moment here to consider why the children were 
sent to school if the lesults were so barren. As the blind ralok classes 
practically send all their boys to school, school attendance is a mark 
of respectability and a sign of a desire, however vague and indefinite, 
for a better career than that open to the ordinary cultivator or labourer. 
The school is the one gate to the society of the bhadralok. The desire 
for education, now an economic necessity for the bhadralok , has in 
its turn called to life a like desire* among the masses of India. Such a 
desire has filtered down ta the masses, but, as has been shown, the 
means to satisfy this desire in any adequate manner are ahnost com- 
pletely wanting. The census figures clearly prove that while the 
derates are slowly but steadily increasing, so also are the illiterates, 
while the literates increased from 3,311,000 in 1901 to 4*607,000 in 
1921, the illiterates increased from 39,6T0,000 to 42,788,000 in the same 
period. 
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If Burma be left out of account, it would seem that Bengal at the 
institution of the Reforms stood foremost in literacy amongst the 
provinces in India, as is shown by the table below : — 


1921 — Percentage of literacy . 



Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Bengal 

.. 18 1 

21 

101 

Madras 

.. 17-3 

2-4 

9-8 

Bombay 

138 

24 

81 

Bihar and Orissa 

9 6 

•6 

61 

Punjab 

7-4 

•9 

41 

United Provinces 

7-4 

•7 

4 


The percentage of boys in primary schools does not correspond even 
roughly with the literacy figuies and it is possible that literacy is due 
more to the expansion of secondary schools, high and middle, rather 
than to the growth of numbers in primary. This, however, is merely 
a rough guess and unfortunately we can have no idea about the pro- 
gress towards literacy under the Reforms until the taking of the Census 
of 1931. 

Such being the situation it must now be seen what has been done 
to solve this pioblem of illiteracy during the years of the Reforms. 
Fortunately, in 1919, a careful survey had been made by Mr. West 
who showed that for a comprehensive scheme of primary education, 
paying teacheis as low an average wage as Its. 15 a month, an annual 
expenditure of two erores would be needed. At this time the total 
expenditure on primary education was 49J lakhs, of which 17 lakhs 
was provided by Government. There was probably for the first time a 
definite idea of the immensity of the problem. 

Secondly, in 1919, the Provincial Council passed the Bengal Primary 
Education Act which applied at first only to municipalities and later 
on was extended to all unions in rural Bengal. All municipalities 
had to survey their needs in the matter of primary education and 
were given the power to levy an education cess. Power was also 
provided to introduce compulsory education for all boys when the 
necessary funds, accommodation, etc., were present. At first no 
action was taken under •this Act as no municipality was ready to levy a 
cess for the amount required. 

Thirdly, in 1921, Mr. Biss who had been put on special duty the 
year before, put forward a scheme for the extension of free primary 
education on the basis of the local body and Government sharing 
equally the capital and recurring expenses. Although it would not 
have been possible for Government to find the money if there had 
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bean any large acceptance of the scheme, the policy was adopted by tbe 
then Minister of Education as there was nothing better in sight, and 
it was rightly judged that very few local bodies would be willing, 
whether by levying a cess or otherwise to find even half the cost of 
providing for primary education on a large scale. 

22. Biss ScKeme. — These schemes were taken up very gradually 
by the local bodies so that by the end of the year 1924-25 free primary 
schools had been started in 14 municipalities and in 31 unions, towards 
which the Government contribution annually amounted to Us. 60,733. 
By the end of 1926-27 free primary schools had been started in 21 
municipalities and in 72 unions, towards which Government contributed 
Its. 1,04,102. In no case had provision been made for all the boys 
in the area. It was not till the end of 1927 that Chittagong Muni- 
cipality, having provided the necessary schools for all boys of the 
primary school going age, obtained the distinction of being the first 
place in Bengal to introduce the principle of compulsion for boys. 

The table below gives a statement of the number of children, 
boys and girls, in primaiy schools and in the primary classes of 
secondary schools. From these figures it is clear that while the 
number of children at school has steadily and largely increased from 
1922-23 till the present time, yet the increase in number in class IY, 
where literacy may be said to start, is very small, so small that one 
is forced to the conclusion that the greater part of the money spent on 
the primary schools is wasted. Such wastage will continue till pro- 
per primaiy education can be given and compulsion gradually 
introduced. 

While the expenditure on primary schools has increased by 16 
lakhs, the contribution by Government has risen only 4 lakhs. This 
means that practically nothing has been done to improve the state 
of these primaiy schools and that little if anything has been done to 
increase the literacy of the mass of the population, and this at a time 
when it is estimated that 50 per cent, of the electorate is illiterate. 
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Numbftr of pupils in primary schools and expenditurt ihOrOoA. 


Year. 

: 

- 

Number 
in primary 
classes. 

Number 
in Class IV. 

Total 

expenditure. 

Contribu- 
tions from 
provincial 
- sources. 

Contribu- 
tions by 
local 
bodies. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 

1,456,000 

174,000* 

Not known 

61,66,000 

18,05,000 

8,07,000, 


1,630,000 





1921-22 .. j 

1,436,000 

167,000* 

— 

54,08,000 

19,45,000 

8,95,000 


1,593,000 





1922-23 

1,465,000 

165,000* 

88,649 

54,52,000 

19,86,000 

9,58,000 


1,630,000 





1923-24 

1,546,300 

167,300* 

88,725 

56,73,000 

19,73,000 

9,97,000 


1,714,600 





1924-25 

1,615,000 

180,000* 

89,858 

69,58,000 

19,93,000 

10,42,000 


1,795,000 





1925-26 

1,651,000 

194,000* 

91,355 

62,33,000 

20,69,000 

11,12,000 


1,845,000 





1926-27 

1,742,000 

201,000* 

96,366 

67,61,000 

22,64,000 

12,66,000 


1,943.000 






• Children In the primary classes of secondary schools. 


23, Since 192ft the Government of Bengal have had under prepa- 
ration another Primary Education Bill in the hope that a great advance 
in this branch of education may be made if the provincial Council 
will accept its provisions without substantial alteration. 

The bill is confined to the rural districts of Bengal because both 
the system of taxation and the system of control must be different 
in municipalities front that in the country, and even now any muni- 
cipality, if it cares, has complete power of extending primary educa- 
tion under the Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919 (Bengal Act, IV 
of 1919). 

The objects of the Bill in brief are — 

(1) to provide a central authority for each district to control 
primary education, 


















$) fa rpiae the funds t necessary to go a long way — it not the 
whole way — towards universal primary education, and 
(3) to provide for compulsory attendance at school. 

Chapter II deals with the new controlling body — the District 
School Board — which has been composed to combine the greatest 
administrative efficiency with the best local village experience. This 
body will in the first instance he somewhat under official control, since 
the start of such a vast scheme would require the best administrative 
experience available. Nine years after the introduction of the Act 
it is expected that the scheme will be working in a more or less routine 
manner so that official control can be greatly relaxed. 

The first duties of this board will be to survey the situation and 
find out exactly, how schools must be selected, constructed or enlarged 
so that the children of the district can have educational facilities in 
the most economical and efficient manner. Further, the board will 
ihave to train teachers on a large scale for this work and this w r ill 
have to be taken in hand from the start because if such teachers are 
lacking schools will be of little use. When the schemes and teachers 
are ready, schools must be erected and teachers selected and paid. 
From this brief survey of the preliminary work of the board it is 
clear that all portions of the Act cannot be ^brought into use at one 
and the same time. In all probability there will be no imposition 
of the cess until at least a coup!” of years after the introduction of 
the Act because it will take at least that time to prepare the schemes 
and train teachers. For this reason power has been taken to bring 
the Act into feme in whole or in part on different dates in different 
districts. 

In this province the greatest difficulty in connection with the 
advance of primary education has been the want of money; so if any 
advance has to be made in this direction new money must be found. 
It is proposed to do this by the levy of a primary education cess on 
exactly the same lines as the roads and public works cesses, the pro- 
ceeds of which, amounting to about a crore per annum, will be ear- 
maiked for primary education. The cess proposed will fall mainly 
on the cultivator who will pay four pice in the rupee of rent and partly 
on the landlord who will pay one pice. As this cess does not touch 
those who derive income from trade, business or profession, a apecial 
section has been introduced to empower each District Magistrate to 
assess people who have incomes derived from sources other than the cul- 
tivation of land, so that they too may bear their share of the new 
taxation. 

± Chapter V makes provision for an annual audit of the accounts of 
the District School Board and gives the auditor powers of disallowance 
and surcharge. The provisions of this chapter are largely taken from 
the English Public Health Act of 1875. 



Compulsory education is dealt with in chapter VIII which empowers 
CoVernment to enforce the attendance at a primary school of all 
children except those who are exempted for well-defined reasons, while 
in answer to the widely-expressed demand’ of the public, provision has 
been made in chapter IX for the possibility of religious instruction 
during school hours. 

While all classes at first protested against the proposed taxation, it 
has been admitted more and more generally as people became familiar 
with the idea, that new taxation is essential, the main objections 
coming not from the poorer classes, but from the bhadralok , who 
already have almost universal primary education whether at home or in 
school and who protest against having to pay for the education of the 
children of the cultivators or depressed classes. 

Another feature on which protests have concentrated is the con- 
stitution of the District School Board. It has been characterised as 
bejng too official, and too little amenable to the representatives of the* 
people. In this case the opposition emanates mainly from the 
bhadralok and not from the people who will be most affected. 

The proposal to give facilities for religious instruction having met 
with a mixed leception, the discussions on this point in the provincial 
Council should be interesting. On the whole the Muhammadans have 
supported this idea. 


Secondary education. 

24. In the description of primary education brief notice was taken 
of the conflict between the “ Orientalists ” and the “ Anglicists ” 
which, ending iii the victory of the latter, resulted in the establish- 
ment of Government high Schools in each district in the hope that 
pupils therein trained would spread education throughout the masses. 
With a knowledge of English being the passport not only to Govern 1 
raent service but also to the learning of the rest of the World, it is not 
surprising that the bhadralok have ever since shown their eagerness 
for this type of education, with the result that at the beginning of 1917 
there were 698 high schools and 1 ,602 middle English schools in Bengal. 
With these figures may be contrasted the 349 middle Vernacular schools 
steadily declining in numbers, each Director of Public Instruction 
in succession affirming that their doom was certain — a Correct forecast 
as shown by their present number — 74. .The demand for education 
by the upper classes in Bengal is a demand for English education', the 
entrahee to the University. Of these secondary schools only 4& high 
schools and 48 middle English schools were under public 'management t 

Out of a total expenditure of Its. 72,66,000 oti secondary educa-f 
tion, only Rs. 9,47,000 was found from public funds. In spite of the 
lack of Government support, these schools arose and multiplied till 
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they are now the most striking feature of the educational system in 
Bengal. It is in these schools and not in the primary schools that 
the education of the bhadralok is conducted. 

While the numbers of pupils in these schools were large, 218,000 
in the high schools and 116,000 in the middle schools, the condition 
of the majority of them was most unsatisfactory. The pay given to 
teachers is illustrated by a quotation of Mr. Dunn, the Inspector of 
Schools : — 

“ The incieased scale of salaries recommended by the local Gov- 
ernment for the various classes of secondary schools has been adopted 
only in a few selected cases. The minimum for a high school accord- 
ing to this scale is fixed at Rs. 540; of a middle English school at 
Its. 145, and of a middle vernacular school at Rs. 40 a month. An 
extensive adoption of this scale cannot be enforced unless sufficient 
funds are available for supplementing the existing grants. Comment 
ohas already been made upon the need for improving middle English 
schools, and it is necessary to remark that the staff of our hi^h 
JJnglish schools are deplorably below any adequate standard. The 
junior classes are invariably left to matiiculate and failed-matrit plate 
teachers whose presence on the staff should never be tolerated at the 
present time. It is hoped that definite steps will be taken to improve 
this state of affairs within the next quinquennium. Certainly nothing 
will be accomplished without pressure from the higher authorities. 0 

Quotation may also be made from the following three paragraphs 
from the Quinquennial Review for 1912-18 to 1916-17 which give a 
striking picture of the actual state of affairs at the time: — 

“ Is it reasonable to expect that teachers engaged to work on such 
salaries and under such conditions will prove stimulating in their class 
rooms? Moreover, the university regulations ordain that a teacher 
of either of the two highest classes of a high school shall teach 50 
boys at one and the same time; that each of the next four classes is 
to contain 40 boys, and each of the two below that, 30. IIow many 
English trained teachers would undertake to teach a class of 50 boys 
in a secondary school, and the ordinary Indian teacher is not the 
equivalent of an English trained teacher ! He has never seen effective 
class teaching in his life ; nor have the boys any idea of it. The result 
is that class teaching is not attempted ; the boy has to learn *eome- 
thing or he will stand no chance of passing the iputrioulation examina- 
tion; that something is not very much, but th# long-suffering parent 
lias long since realised that it is hopeless to expect that the school 
will impart it. So the boy goes to school and sits .there for many 
hgprs every day, not that he may learn anything, but because sitting 
iir a recognised school is a condition precedent to appearance at the 
matriculation* examination. The boy’s real work is done with a pri- 
vate tutor either before he goes to school in the morning or when. ha 
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comet* back from school in the evening. His tutor is by preference 
his class teacher* who is in rather a delicate position. If he taught the 
boys of his class what they are supposed to learn, his services as a 
private tutor would not be required, in which event he would starve. 

“ This custom of having the average schoolboy coached out of 
school time in the ordinary subjects of the' school curriculum calls 
for special consideration. That the system is widespread cannot 
seriously be doubted. 4 The teachers being ill-paid men/ writes 
Dr. Chatterjee, in the Rajshahi Division Report, 4 they are naturally 
anxious to do the work of private tuition . 9 4 There is hardly any 

teaching/ says the Dacca Division Report, 4 but there is too much 
examining in the class ; in all schools, Government schools not 
excepted, pupils are required to learn their lessons at home and when 
they come to school they have only to answer the questions which the 
masters put to them/ But the most convincing testimony to the pre- 
valence of the custom is to be found in the fact that the schools are 
staffed by the teachers working on the starvation wages now paid. 
That many of these unfortunate men do suffer considerable hardships, 
I have no doubt; but they somehow contrive to live, to educate their 
sons and to marry their daughters. If the great majority of the 
secondary school teachers did not earn money by private c-oaching, 
they could not subsist and the whole of the existing system of 
secondary schools would collapse. 

44 But the whole situation is really a remarkable one. It is being 
incessantly proclaimed that the great majority of parents who send their 
sons to secondary schools are so poor that even to pay the fees which 
are charged is a great strain. And yet here we are face to face with 
a system* one of the main features of which is that it involves over 
and above the school fees the. hiring of private coaches. I am unable 
to say what .the private coaching of an average schoolboy costs. One 
can, however, safely venture on two assertions. The first is thei no' 
parent who arranges private tuition for his son at the hands of a man 
who is at least nominally qualified to give it pays less than double 
th^ s school fee — in the great majority of cases he pays a great deal 
more. The second is that if all the money which is now spent in private 
tuition were available for the secondary schools, the problem presented" 
by the secondary school system would be considerably simplified.” 

This gloomy picture secondary education just before the Reforms 
is fully corroborated by chapter VIII of the Calcutta University 
Commission Report : u The contrast between what parents hope to get 
from their sacrifices on behalf of thpir sons' education and what (iti 
spite of the earnest efforts of headmasters and many of the teachers^ 

the boys actually receive, i„s tragic It is on the weakness 

♦Aid more than on the Weakness-— «>ti the deadening ineffectiveness and' 
intellectual sleepiness— of the high schools that the critic would lAy 
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his finger if asked to point to the capital defect in the higher 
education of Bengal.” 

By the Indian Universities Act of 1904 the Senate of Calcutta 
University was authorised to make regulations regarding the condi* 
tions to be complied with by schools desirous of presenting candidates 
at the matriculation examination. The very existence of every one of 
these schools depends upon its right to present candidates for this 
.examination. It rests entirely with the University, i.e ., the Syndicate, 
to say whether any particular school shall or shall not exercise this 
right. Schools may find it hard to exist without grants from public 
lundp, and in the future they may find it harder still. The majority, 
however, of the private schools do as a fact manage to exist without 
any grant from Government, but even a Government! school cannot pre- 
sent candidates at the matriculation examination unless the Syndicate 
allows it to do so. Consequently, while in the case of the private 
unaided school it is the University which holds its fate entirely in its 
hands, even in the case of a Government school or a school heavily 
subsidised by Government, the University is still in a very real sense 
the arbiter of its destinies. But tho Syndicate is not responsible for 
these regulations under which it lias to control the work of the schools. 
It has neither funds nor machinery of its own to deal with the local 
educational needs of an area, and though the reports of the Govern- 
ment inspectors have been treated with consideration the system is 
ineffective. There was nothing to bring the members in contact with 
the circumstances of each school. Accordingly Mr. Hornell, a former 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, was of opinion that the pro- 
gress of secondary education wa-s being hanq>ercd and prejudiced by 
the inherent ineffectiveness of the system of ultimate control. 

This opinion was completely confirmed by the Calcutta University 
Commission who (in chapter XXXT of their report) recommended as 
one of the essential and pressing reforms for secondary education, the 
establishment of a board which should control both secondary and inter- 
mediate education, which should be provided with a competent inspect- 
ing staff and ample funds to improve the schools and intermediate 
colleges so that students would start their university studies thoroughly 
equipped for that type of work. 

Since the introduction of the Reforms steady attempts have been 
made to reform the system of cojitrol over secondary education, but so 
far without success. The course of these attempts has been described 
in the portion on university education and so need not be dealt with at 
this stage, save to remark that control still rests with the Syndicate of 
jthe University, although that body has appointed a sub-committee of 
itself to do most of the work. This relieves the Syndicate meetings to 
some extent, but otherwise does not alter the unsatisfactory nature of 
the control. 
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Although there was a decided set-back in the numbers attending 
schools during the non-co-operation period of 1921 and neighbouring 
years, yet there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
schools. The number of scholars in the high and midde English schools 
in 1926-27 was almost the same as in 1916-17. Omitting the middle 
vernacular schools that may now be neglected, the following figures will 
show the situation : — 


Year. 

High 

schools. 

Scholars. 

Middle English 
schools. 

Scholars. 

1916-17 .. 

798 

218,070 

1,602 

160,369 

1921-22 

878 

190,630 

1,468 

108,582 

1926-27 . . 

985 

233,353 

1,616 

142,684 


tfhe large increase in the number of high schools is confined to 
private schools, and an attempt was made by the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee to do away with Government high schools as they were 
so much mgre costly to maintain than the private schools with resources 
augmented by a grant-in-aid from Government. Every proposal, how- 
ever, in this direction was met with vehement opposition both local and 
general so that the policy of deprovincialising the Government high 
schools was dropped. 

The greatest contrast, however, between these schools and the primary 
schools lies in the fact that we arc no longer confronted with extraordin- 
ary figures of wastage from the lower classes to the higher. Naturally 
the number does decrease as the higher classes are reached, but only 
gradually. Parents who send their children to these schools appreciate 
the value of education and do their best to keep their children at school 
for as long a period as possible. 

The annual expenditure in such schools has risen steadily to 
Rs. 1,07,37,076 in 1926-27, of which Rs. 19,30,000 or about 18 per cent, 
came from public funds. 

There are now some signs that progress (such as it was) has been 
on the right lines and not just a mere .expansion of the old pernicious 
system. Towards this the University has helped during the last two 
years by enforcing stricter standards in the matriculation examination, 
which not only is preventing the admission into colleges of many unfitted 
for higher education, but is also rousing school committees from their 
self-satisfied complacency engendered by the low standards formerly 
maintained by the University. Fortunately this has coincided with an 
increase in the Government control over such schools by the indirect' 
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method of the grant-in-aid system. In 1926-26 Government were able 
to sanction an extra annual recurring grant of three lakhs and the 
opportunity was taken to lay down certain elementary but sound prin« 
ciples on which aid was to be given, such as — 

(1) no aid was given to any school, unless its permanency was 

assured and necessary in the opinion of the inspector; 

(2) a minimum monthly scale of expenditure of Rs. 640 (11 teachers) 

was insisted on in the case of schools to which a new grant 

was given; 

(3) no grant, old or new, was to be given where the rate of fees 

fell below a certain minimum scale ; 

(4) no grant was to be given unless the school had a provident 

fund for teachers; 

(5) the minimum grant to a high school was fixed at Rs. 100 a 

month. 

Thus only schools which deserved to survive were helped, and the 
schools which have been helped have been made better fitted to survive. 

The time is almost past when a school was regarded as a produc- 
tive enterprise yielding a regular income 0 to its proprietor. It is 
* competition that has killed the schools as a business concern. The 
multiplication of schools was accompanied by a decline in their 
strength, caused partly by this multiplication, partly by the failure of 
illusions as to the material prospects of educated men, and partly by 
other causes. In spite of sweated labour the fee income no longer 
equals the working cost. For most schools, public aid is becoming a 
necessity — and this necessity knows laws; it provides the opportunity 
for insistence on a higher standard. 

The following figures showing the numbers of aided and unaided 
schools illustrate the steady and rapid growth of this system of 


Government control over 

high schools : — 



Aided. 

Unaided 

1916-17 

266 

396 

1921-22 

.. 340 

602 

1926-27 

489 

469 

tp 


With this control slight improvements have been made in the con- 
dition of teachers, whose salaries have been raised a little and for 
-whom provident funds have been constituted. Even if progress can 
be claimed here the inefficiency of teaching and the vicions system of 
pjrivate coaching by the school staff have not changed' for the better 
daring the last ten years. 
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One experiment that will shortly be tried and which may have 
far-reaching results, is the introduction of the vernacular as the 
medium of teaching and examination up to the matriculation standard. 
The advocates of this change claim that there will be a possibility of the 
avoidance of mere cramming, that boys will exercise not merely their 
powers of memory, but also those of thinking. While possibly senti- 
mental reasons have been the most powerful in effecting this change, 
the working of the new system will be of the greatest interest for the # 
future. Unfortunately the introduction of the new system cannot take 
place before 1930. 

At one time the idea was widely current that the solution of the 
problem of a growing educated proletariat was to be sought in the 
creation of “ vocational ” schools, which would train boys for practical 
occupations. But a truer conception of education, a deeper analysis 
of the situation and actual experiment have combined to prove that this 
solution is illusory. Under the sway of the ideas that produced the non- 
co-operation movement spinning, weaving and other “ vocational 99 
classes were started in many schools, but they soon returned to their first 
love — the matriculation curriculum — and the discarded spinning-wheels 
were put discreetly out of sight. 

If, however, it is neither wise nor practical to regard secondary 
education as an immediate preparation for a vocation, on the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that a purely literary training does not 
afford a complete education and that manual arts of various kinds 
have a high cultural and educational value. In about 22 schools 
manual training of various kinds has been given —but this needs to be 
widely extended. The Conference of Educational Officers, February 
1925, advised that while vocational training might more pioperly be 
given in special institutions after the school course, some subjects which 
train the hand and the eye and give scope for “ the creative joy of the 
artist,” should be introduced into schools. To this desire the University 
has added its powerful voice. Subjects like carpentry or metal work, 
spinning and weaving, gardening and agriculture, drawing and painting, 
wall show the boy that he can educate himself through his finger-tips 
as well as through the ear and the eye, add variety and diversion to a 
course now intolerably monotonous and hum-drum, and, by accustoming 
him to manual work, teach him the dignity, the joy and the productive 
worth of labour. There is a general desire io make experiments along 
these lines, but so far practically nothing has been done. 

University education, 1917*27. 

25. The report of the Calcutta University Commission gives a 
full, vivid and authoritative account of the condition of higher educa- 
tion in the province in 1917. On the whole it is a mournful ac* 
count, demonstrating the need and urgency for both investigation and 
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reform. This is a short summary of the state of things which the 
report revealed. 

26 . Conditions in 1917 as analysed by the Calcutta University 
Commission. — There is a widespread desire for higher education in 
Bengal and the number of high schools in the province is almost as 
great as that in all the rest of the country put together. But the train- 
ing given in the high schools suffered from three radical defects. In 
the first place, it was directed solely to the matriculation examination 
of the University, although it is evident that to prepare boys for the 
University should not be the only business of the school, and although, 
in fact, a large number of the boys at school were unfitted for a univer- 
sity career and many of them left school either without passing the 
matriculation or without going on to the University. In other words, 
all the schools concentrated on one out of many legitimate and necessary 
objects of their training. Secondly, the matriculation itself was unsatis- 
factory, even as a test for entering the University ; the courses ^ere 
narrow and purely literary, the standard low, the whole examination 
ill-conceived and ill-conducted. “ At the very time,” says the report, 
“ when the instinct of the people is turning its hopes towards education, 
the work actually done in the schools is suffering from a blight which 
spreads so quickly as to threaten public and private hopes with dis« 
appointment. The desire for education, though it springs from needs 
which good schools alone can satisfy, is perverted into a demand for 
what a school must deteriorate in consenting to give. But the pres- 
sure is irresistible, and tbe schools in yielding to it are spoiled. Nor 
is this the whole of the loss. The profession of teaching becomes less 
and less attractive to able and generous minds.” Thirdly, the school 
exerted little influence on the formation of character, and failed to 
convey to the boy’s mind any clear apprehension of an ideal of duty. 

“ Pressed further home, the charge amounts to more than even this: 
it implies that the schools have no spiritual life which touches a boy's 
inner nature, no corporate unity which appeals to and can sustain his 
affectionate loyalty, no moral or intellectual flame which may kindle his 
emotions.” 

The high schools of Bengal were thus little more than mere 
coaching establishments to prepare boys for the University. But when 
students entered the University they were found to be unfit, because 
they had never had a sound general education. The result was that the 
first two years, the intermediate, became in e|fect a supplement to the 
high school course rather than the beginning of the college course. It 
was regarded as a natural stopping place and a large proportion of 
students ceased their education at that stage. But while there was this 
disposition to act as if the intermediate marked a distinct stage, yet the 
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training in the intermediate was ill adapted to the needs of such 
students as went no further. There was little choice of subjects, no 
attempt to provide any introduction to vocational or practical training 
and a complete neglect to use the methods of teaching appropriate to 
schools and boys, the system of mass lecturing only being followed. 

Things were not much better in the next two college years, the period 
of proper undergraduate work. The colleges were isolated and each had # 
to offer a complete scheme of instruction and subjects, each was a small 
university, and, needless to say, a very inadequate and ill-equipped 
university. The private colleges relied on fees and, to make ends 
meet, had to entertain vast numbers of students to be taught in huge 
classes by a small number of ill-paid teachers, often discontented with 
their lot, deprived of all joy in their work and reduced to the position 
of lecturing machines. There was scarcely any personal contact. 
Everything was directed again to the sole end of passing an examination. 
The*able student was sacrificed to the mediocre. The average students, 
for whose sake this terrible sacrifice is made, suffer as much as any. 
For they are deprived of the best thing which university life has to 
offer to a young man — daily contact with his ablest contemporaries 
when these are full of intellectual vitality, eagerly pursuing their own 
special interests, and testing their young strength on the problems of 
life and thought. 

What made the whole problem much more acute was the concentra- 
tion of colleges and students in Calcutta. There were about 16,000 
university students in the city, only about a fourth of whom had their 
homes to live in, the rest being gathered from all parts of the province 
and obliged to live in hostels or messes or wherever they could. Many 
of them were intermediate students, not old or strong enough to face 
the temptations of city life. “ It is impossible to exaggerate the evils 
that are likely to result from this drift of boys from country districts, 
ill-trained and knowing nothing of the world, into the dangerous con- 
ditions of life in a great city, where they are lost in the crowd and 
where it is impossible to provide for them any adequate supervision / 9 
It is impossible to provide decent hostels for them except at an 
enormous outlay; and it is altogether impossible to provide adequate 
space for recreation and exercise. Their needs could quite well be met 
and ought to be met nearer their homes. 

The system of post-gfaduate teaching, which is concentrated in and 
controlled by the University, did not meet with as general condemna- 
tion as other parts of the educational scheme. But it was pointed out 
that post-graduate work was entirely divorced from undergraduate 
work and that this cleavage might prove disastrous to both, and that 
no arrangements for higher work in the mufassal had been contem- 
plated. 
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Tlie Commission recognised that one of the great difficulties. WAS 
the problem of numbers. The single University of Calcutta had to 
control and train about the same number of students as the 18 univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom. The population of both countries is 
ftbmlt the same; but a far smaller proportion is literate in Bengal; and 
When it is remembered that the number of women students is 
negligible, it is obvious that the proportion of the educated classes of 
'men who take advantage of a university course is several times greater 
in Bengal. Nearly all of them pursue the same courses of study, more 
or less academic and not practical, and not leading directly to any 
profession or industry in the great majority of cases. As far as the 
capacity to earn a living is concerned the greater number of graduates 
are no better off after than before their university career; and hence 
the acute and dangerous problem of the educated proletariat. A crush- 
ing burden was also thrown on the university which has to control 
this enormous family. Tt had to conduct examinations every year for 
about 30,000 candidates (in 1927, 37,000). It had to deal with 26,000 
students scattered over 1 an immense province wherein communications 
are very difficult ; it was responsible also for the educational control of 
more than 800 (in 1927, 1,003) schools, a function such as no univer- 
sity outside of India is called upon to perform. “ Tt is a common - 
place, ” says the report, “ that a university, just because it is concerned 
with so individual a business as the training of the mind, can easily 
become too large. There is no doubt that Calcutta University was 
much too largo for tho efficient discharge of its duties and it is little 
wonder that its governing bodies proved inadequate to the task. 

These governing bodies were defective in their constitution and 
might well have proved unequal to a less heroic task. The Senate, the 
majority of the members of which were nominated — on the recom- 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellors — was not properly representative, 
either of the colleges, of the general bodies of learned professions, of 
commercial, industrial and agricultural interests or of different com- 
munities, especially of the Muhammadans. The Syndicate, on which 
the Muhammadans had for years been unrepresented was even less 
satisfactory. The amount and variety of work which fell upon it 
was intolerable ; and yet it had no effective responsibility and the work 
of the so-called executive was discussion rather than deliberate decision. 
There was no effective academic body to direct the more purely educa- 
tional functions of the University, for the ^faculties and boards of 
studies were not composed of experts and had only advisory powers. 
Thus there was no clear differentiation of functions and no careful 
adaptation of means to ends. The organs which existed were unsatis- 
factory in composition and not well articulated* 

The control of the University over the colleges was as rigid as 
it was ineffective. The University had been powerless to secure really 



efficient teaching*, hut it had crushed out all independence or freedom in 
the subjects and methods of teaching. On the other hand, the control 
of Government over the University was also unsatisfactory, for that 
control was exercised by the Government of India, which was a thousand 
miles away, and not by the local Government on the spot. 

27. Attempt* at refomtb — Such was the analysis of the conditions 
of higher education made by the report. We have now to trace the 
various attempts made to effect general or particular reform and to 
discuss the extent of their success. 

28. Creation of Dacoa University. — One thing was done almost at 
once, the creation of Dacca University. The scheme for a university 
at Dacca goes back to at least 1912; and in its origination, as the Sadler 
Commission Report says, two main factors may be distinguished: “ first 
and foremost, the desire of the Mussalmans of Eastern Bengal to 
stimulate the educational progress of their community, and secondly, 
the # desire of the Government of India to create a new type of residential 
and teaching university in India as opposed to the present affiliating 
type To these must be added a third factor of special importance, 
the desire of the Government to relieve the congestion of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta/ 9 A detailed scheme was drawn up by the Nathan 
Committee in 1912 and another, rather different, scheme by the Sadler 
Commission. The latter was adopted, in the main, in the Dacca 
Univeisitv Act, whi(h received the assent of the Go vernoi -General 
in Council on March 23rd, 1920, and came into force on the 1st July 
1921. 

The Go\ernoT of Bengal is the Chancellor; the Vice-Chancellor, 
a whole-time official, is the academic ai>d executive head. The 
supreme body is the court, a large body of “ ear-officio 99 elected and 
nominated members, over 150 in number. The court makes new 
statutes on the recommendation of the other university bodies and may 
cancel new ordinances passed by the Executive Council. It has the 
power of reviewing and passing resolutions on the annual budget and 
report and is aided for this purpose by a budget committee. 

The Executive Council is a small body of about 15 persons and 
is the chief executive body. The academic work is under the control 
of the Academic Council, which includes the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Deans, the Provosts, the Professors, # the Librarian, and a certain 
number of Readers amb Lecturers. 

One of the special features of the University is that separate 
representation is given to the Muslim community on all university 
bodies. Another is the elaborate arrangements for residence and 
tutorial supervision. There are three Halls, one of them for Muslim 
students, each controlled by a Provost, who is assisted by two house 
tutois and by the University teachers distributed for this purpose 



ftmong the three Halls. The head of each department is further 
directly responsible for the tutorial supervision of his honours 
students. An attempt is made in this way “ to encourage originality 
and individual effort, to ensure that each student shall be enabled to 
learn something of intellectual production as well as of reproduction 

The University h fortunate in its situation and occupies build- 
ings, many of which formerly housed the Government of Eastern 
‘Bengal and Assam, scattered about an area of about a square mile 
of park land. There is thus ample space for games and each Hall 
has, at present, two playing fields and tennis courts. 

29. Development of Dacca University.— These were the lines on 

which the University of Dacca was established, and it is on these 
lines ihat it has developed during the last six years. In 1925, the 
Dacca University Amendment Act passed by the local legislature 
provided the University with a statutory recurring grant of Rs. 6£ 
lakhs and put its finances on a stable basis. For the rest, there Save 
been no legislative changes, but steady progress. The number of 
students rose from 1,030 in 1921-22 to 1,484 in 1926-27. The number 
in residence in the Itiree Halls rose during the same period from 337 
to 669 and the IlalU have justified their existence as organisations 
for fostering coiporate and social activities and creating a real esprit 
de corps. The libriny has been largely and wisely increased and 
now contains over -10,000 volumes. A valuable collection of San- 
skrit ami Bengali manuscripts has been gathered together. The 
Science Departments have l>een properly equipped; and a consider- 
able amount of original work has been produced in every subject. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that Dacca University has 
“ made good ”. 

30. The influence on the general positions— The foundation of 

Dacca University has provided Bengal with at least one centre of 
higher education, where resources are pooled and there is little waste 
and where some of the more flagrant defects of the earlier system have 
been removed — the lack of individual attention, the lack of facilities 
for corporate fellowship and for physical recreation, the monotony 
and deadening influence of a too rigid and ponderous machinery. 
But the creation of Dacca University has done little to ameliorate 
the conditions of Calcutta. It js true that the Commission pointed 
out the erection of new universities in chosen tnufassal centres as the 
only escape from the congestion of Calcutta; but Dacca University, 
from this point of view, has done little more than absorb the local 
student population. A few hundreds more or less make little differ- 
ing to Calcutta. The problems of Calcutta have to be faced and 
solved separately; and if for the most part they still remain unsolved 
t is not for want of attempts to tackle them. 
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31. Attempts to reform Calcutta University.— The first attempt 
was made by the Government of India soon after the publica- 
tion of the Commission’s report. It should be remembered that the 
University of Calcutta was at that time immediately under the 
Government of India and the Governor-General was its Chancellor. 
In a resolution, dated the 22nd January 1920, the Government of 
India gave notice of its intention to publish and place before the 
Imperial Legislative Council a bill to give effect to the main recom- 
mendations of the Commission regarding the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta, while the administrative matters including the 
future organisation of intermediate and secondary education were to 
be decided by the Government of Bengal. But the proposals of this 
resolution and of the draft bill, which intended to give effect to them 
and which appeared as a confidential document some months later, 
were attacked from several sides at the same time. The local Govern- 
ment, while agreeing that the bill would enable a complete and 
satisfactory reorganisation of Calcutta University to be carried out, 
given good will and the necessary funds, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was not in a position to finance the scheme and that, 
unless the Government of India was prepared to find the money, the 
measure would remain a dead letter The University of Calcutta, 
dominated largely by elements which feared any attack on their vest- 
ed interests, pleaded for postponement on various grounds, emphasis- 
ed the necessity for a careful consideration of the financial basis of 
the scheme and put forward a vast number of resolutions and criti- 
cisms on the Commission’s report. But what gave the bill its 
quietus was the disappioval of the Secretary of State, who took serious 
exception to the procedure suggested by which the Legislative recon- 
stitution of Calcutta University was to be earned through by the 
Government of Tndn, while the local Government was to be left to 
take action later about the separation of the intermediate classes and 
the constitution of an authority to control intermediate and secondary 
education; he regarded the question of finance as fundamental. In 
the event, the bill was dropped and the Government of India had to 
abandon all intention of legislating for Calcutta University. That 
task was left to the local Government: and by Act No. VII of 1921, 
the powers over the University hitherto exercised by the Government 
of India were banded over to the Government of Bengal and the 
Governor of Bengal became the Chancellor. Meanwhile the Reforms 
bad come into operation ; and as Education is a transferred 
subject, the control of the Government over the University came into 
the bands of the Minister of Education and the local Legislative 
Council. 

Before going any further, it may be said at once that no really 
thorough and comprehensive scheme of reorganisation has since been 
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proposed. The obstacles were two — the financial stringency, which 
only became greater as time went on and which forbade even a con- 
templation of a scheme calculated to cost Its. 150 lakhs capital and 
Its. 80 lakhs recurring expenditure; and secondly, the failure to 
reach any agreement with the University on the lines of reform. 
The local Government were convinced that reform of a far-reaching 
character was urgently necessary; and this had indeed been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by the report itself. The lapse of time only 
made matters worse, stiffened opposition, increa*sed the congestion, 
accentuated the evils, political, social and intellectual; but the lack 
of funds was an insuperable obstacle. The existing resources were 
thoroughly inadequate, the Government of India found itself unable 
to give any substantial help, and, in the political condition of the 
province, no Minister who depended on the Council could ask for the 
imposition of fresh taxation for the University The curious and 
melancholy Jesuit has been that the report of the Commission has 
1 had more practical effect in most other provinces and universities 
than in Bengal. 

32. Financial difficulties of the University.— But if no complete 
scheme could he pioposed vet smaller measures of reform were put 
forward by the local Government at various times. The most 
important of these was the Calcutta University Bill of 1922-23. The 
immediate occasion foi it was the financial difficulties in which the 
University found itself. Owing chiefly to the expansion of the post- 
graduate department, income no longer balanced expenditure. The 
growth of the post graduate department was remarkable; it was as 
fast as that of a mushroom, although it has shown itself much more 
tenacious and deep- j noted. In 1916-17, before the concentration of 
higher studies in the University, there were 46 University teachers; 
two years later, aftei the concentration, there were 188 including 58 
part-time teachers attached to colleges. In 1921-22 the total had 
risen to 233 and it increased still further in the next year or two. 
With the increase in the number of teachers and of their salaries, 
the University found it impossible to make ends meet. Every year 
there was a deficit; and application had to be made to Government 
for funds to wipe it off. 

Meanwhile, the Legislative Council had added its witness to the 
need of university reform by. passing several resolutions. One of 
them dealt with the composition of the Seifate and urged that at 
least 80 per cent, of the members should be elected by the registered 
graduates. Another demanded the formation of a board for the 
juperintendence of secondary schools without delay, by legislation if 
lecessary, a board representative of the various interests and com- 
munities concerned and with a non-official majority. A third, carried 
against the Government, proposed the appointment of a committee pf 
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two flnahcial experts, two members of the Senate nominated by 
Government and three non-official members of the Legislative Council 
to inquire into the general working of the University, in particular 
its financial administration, and recommended the most urgent 
measures of reform, before any financial assistance was rendered to 
the University. 

The attitude taken up by Government was this. The financial 
difficulties of the University were the result of post graduate expan- 
sion. The salaries and other charges of the post-graduate depart- 
ment came to about Its. 6 lakhs, while the income from the fees of 
students was less than Its. l| lakhs. There was reason to think that 
the number of teachers was unnecessarily large. The extraordinary 
increase of the last few years was in itself suspicious. The Univer- 
sity of Dacca had, for all its work including undergraduate teaching, 
a staff of only about 100 lecturers, less than half the staff entertained 
by Calcutta University for its post-graduate work alone. There was 
a case at least for investigation. Further, the post-graduate depart- 
ment had been so constituted that it was an impcrium in imperio in 
the University, not wholly amenable to the control of the Vice- 
Chancellor and occupying a more or less independent position. 
There were other matteis also which needed investigation. The re- 
cognition of inefficient schools for long a cause of contention 
between Univeisity and Government had been pioceeding apace. 

33. Lowering of the matriculation standard.— Meanwhile, the 
standard of the matriculation, low as it had been, had fallen still 
lower; and not only of the matriculation but of the other examina- 
tions as well. Calcutta degrees had become almost a by-word in the 
rest of India. The following figures speak for themselves 


Matriculation. Percentage of passes. 


1917-18 

58-2 


1918-19 

63-8 


1919-20 

66-5 


1920-21 

75-3 


1921-22 

78 -4 


Intermediate. 

Arts and Science. 

B. A. and B. Sc 

1917-18 

55-0 

49 *9 

1918-19 

66-4 

49 -0 

1919-20 

93 -5 

08-0 

1920-21 

67-0 

74 -9 

1921-22 

08 -4 

71-7 

M. A. <uid M. So. 

1917*18 

54-7 


1918-19 

54 *7 


1919-90 

54 *3 


1920-21 

02 *8 


1921-22 

75 *7 
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34. Amending bill of the Government. — It was to meet tins sitae- 

tion that Government, put forward its new bill which, without incur- 
ring fresh expenditure, sought to remove some of the outstanding 
defects in the administration of the University. The objects were — 

(1) to improve tht financial and academic administration of the 

Calcutta University on the assumption that its existing 
functions would remain unchanged; 

(2) to provide for co-operation and improved relations between the 

local Government in the Ministry of Education and the 
Calcutta l niversity, as it was felt that the smooth work- 
ing of the provincial educational system could only be 
ensured b> the existence of such co-operation; 

(3) to secure a larger elective element in the constitution of the 

Senate, with due regard to academic interests. To secure 
these objects it was proposed that of the 100 ordinary 
fellows of the Senate only 35 should be nominated, *the 
rest being elected by various bodies like the registered 
graduates in the different faculties, the Legislative 
Council, the teachers and principals of colleges, and the 
teachers of the University. There was, however, to be an 
Academic Council of about 5d members, including the 
principals of the chief Calcutta colleges and representa- 
tives of the limfassal colleges, of the faculties, the Univer- 
sity teachers, the ordinary fellows and so forth, as well 
as a certain number nominated by Government. Finan- 
cial administration was to be in the hands of a Board of 
Financial Control of 5 members, 3 nominated by Govern- 
ment and 2 elected by the Senate, and a Treasurer. The 
Minister for Education was to be the Rector of the Univer- 
sity and to exercise any powers delegated to him by the 
Chancelloi. Such were the main provisions of this bill. 

It was clear from the first that the bill would be opposed by the 
University. The Senate objected to the procedure and to the pro- 
visions. His Excellency Lord Lytton thereupon called together a 
conference, in which the Government of Bengal, the Government of 
Assam and the University were all represented, and which was also 
attended by representatives of the Government of India, to discuss 
the whole question and reach, if possible, some lines of agreement. 
The conference held various meetings. The University stood out for 
a consolidating bill rather than an amending bill and in fact pro- 
duced a draft bill of its own for discussion. Its effect would have 
%een to sever all connection between the University and the Govern- 
ment and to place the whole of the education of the province above 
the primary stage, under the control of the University. It proceed 
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to create a court, based on the elective principle, which was, how- 
ever, to be an executive as well as a legislative body. The powers of 
the Chancellor were reduced to the point of extinction; the Minister 
was excluded altogether. There was to be an Academic Senate for 
academic matters. Financial control was to be altogether in the 
hands of the University itself. The Vice-Chancellor was to be un- 
paid, but there was to be a Pro-Vice-Chancellor of undefined powers 
who was to be a paid official. A board of secondary education was 
to frame rules for the recognition of schools, to give or withdraw 
recognition, arrange for inspection and advise Government about the 
distribution of grants. But the board had no independent powers; 
it was to be under the general control of the court, exercised through 
the Syndicate. The result would have been to hand over Secondary 
Education also to the University and to make the Ministry and 
Department of Education meaningless and superfluous. 

35. Problem of the control of secondary education.— An impasse 
had* been reached. The University would not look at the Government 
bill and Government could not, without abdicating its educational 
responsibilities and without giving further powers to a body which 
had in the past abused its existing powers, accept the principles of the 
University bill. It was then felt that the best way out was to clear 
the school problem out of the way. All along, the University had 
shown itself most reluctant to abandon any of its powers over schools. 
But these powers, as the Sadler Beport had clearly shown, had led to 
the demoralisation and deterioration of Necondaiy education. The 
interests of schools had been sacrificed to the supposed interests of the 
University. University finances depended on the fee fund and it was 
an irresistible temptation to make the matriculation easy so as to 
attract to the examination and to the college classes the largest 
possible number of students. On the other hand the University had 
a fairly strong case in demanding that it should have the sole control 
over its own entrance examination. In theory, this was an eminently 
reasonable demand and one which it was difficult to impugn. The 
difficulty was that the control over the Entrance Examination tended 
inevitably to mean control over secondary education generally; and 
not only control, but tyranny; and a tyranny in the interests of the 
University. This was a strong argument; and the University had 
another. The Commission had come to the considered opinion that 
the end of the seconds *y stage was not the matriculation, but the 
intermediate ; and they hud advised the removal of the intermediate 
classes from colleges and their association with the high school 
classes under a single board. But to effect this much money was 
needed; and the money was not forthcoming. The University took 
up, accordingly, the attitude that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission should be carried out either altogether or not at all. Till 
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provision was made for the removal of the intermediate classes, 
they urged that secondary schools should remain under its control. 
If Government could not create a single authority for both, the 
University would undertake the task. It is clear that this was a 
claim that could not be admitted by Government. 

A further complication was introduced by the terms of the Dacca 
University Act. This Act forbade the Dacca University to touch 
education below the intermediate standard; and as a corollary, a 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education had necessarily to be 
created foi the Dacca University area since the Act excludes this area 
from the conti ol of Calcutta University. In the immediate expecta- 
tion of a similar piovincial board, the Dacca Board was only authorised 
for a year; but as this expectation remained unfulfilled, it became 
necessary to prolong the life of the Dacca Board from year to year. 
This was, in every way, unsatisfactory as the board was unable to 
undertake any thorough reform of the institutions within its jurisdic- 
tion. Some solution was urgent. 

36. Draft bill an secondary education.— Government decided, 
therefoie, to proceed with a bill for the reorganisation of secondary 
education, and after much departmental discussion, a bill was drafted 
for the purpose. It was decided that intermediate as well as secondary 
education should come within its purview. The bill proposed to 
create a boa id, consisting of a president to be appointed by the local 
Government, the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, five jjersons 
to be elected bv Calcutta University, two to be elected by Dacca 
University, an ins]>eetor and a headmaster of a school and a principal 
of an intermediate college and five to eight others to be appointed by 
the Government. This l>oard was to supervise education up to the 
intermediate standard, to recognise institutions, conduct examina- 
tions, appoint inspectors and so forth. It was also specifically laid 
down that the intermediate examination of the board should be 
accepted as the entrance test for the universities and that no uni- 
versity should hold any other examination for admission. In case of 
disputes between the University and the board, the Local Govern- 
ment was to refer the matter to a special arbitration board. 

This bill was intended merely to serve as a basis for discussion, 
and accordingly another meeting of the Joint Conference was called 
to discuss it. The University representatives objected to the amount 
of control over the board reserved for Government and maintained 
that this was at variance with the recommendations of the Commission. 
jFo this it was replied that Govemmenl in educational matters meant 
popular Government, represented by a Minister who depended on a 
majority in the Council, and that it wub difficult for the Minister to 
justify the educational expenditure of the province unless he had some 
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control over its administration. The University representatives 
further reiterated the old demand that the same authority should be 
responsible for both secondary and intermediate education and that, 
since the intermediate classes could not be easily or immediately 
severed from the colleges, the University should be that authority. 
In face of the resolute opposition of the University, no progress could 
be made. 

37. Reform by the University— Finance.— But, while the period 1 
has thus been sterile of broad reforms, in certain details change or 
improvement was effected. Under the pressure of its financial 
difficulties, which allowed Government to demand and compelled the 
University to conduct an inquiry into the possibilities and means of 
retrenchment, certain economies were effected, especially in the staff 
of the post-graduate departments. But the economies were not on a 
scale to reduce expenditure to the level of income. From time to time 
Government had to make grants to wipe off deficits, but the Univer- 
sity protested that, in spite of all possible efforts, it was impossible 
to produce a balanced budget. Accordingly, in 1926, Government 
sanctioned a iccurring grant of Bs. 2,43,000 a year with a contingent 
liability for Its. 57,000 for a period of five years. This has given to 
University finances some measure of stability. 

38. Raising of examination standards. — In recent years, again, 
the University has attempted to set its house in order in other ways 
as well. The standards of the examinations have been considerably 
raised, as the following figures will show: — 


Percentage of passes . 



Matriculation. 

I. A. & I.Sc. 

B.A. & B.Sc. 

M.A. & M.Sc 

1921-22 

78*4 

68-4 

71 -7 

75-7 

1922-23 

73-9 

69 -4 

.... 

— 

1923-24 

75 *9 

63-7 

70-6 

71 -4 

1924-25 

72-5 

67-7 

69 -6 

— 

1925-26 

56 *3 

44 *5 

55-7 

.... 

1926-27 

52-7 

47-3 

40-5 

.... 


It cannot be denied that this is a move in the right direction long 
overdue, although, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
severe examinations are good only in so far as they help to improve 
the quality of the teaching. 

39. Device for practical courses* — Meanwhile, there has been 
abundant evidence to prove that higher education of the kind given 
in Bengal did not meet all the needs of the community and only led 
many into a blind alley. The worth of a university education has 
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always been estimated by the market value of the degree. An 
ordinary degree did not lead directly to any profession nor, in many 
cases, to any remunerative occupation, and students were willing to 
explore any avenue that might lead to better things. This, rather 
than any disinterested love of learning, explains the extraordinary 
rush to the post-graduate classes in the early twenties of the century. 
But it soon became clear that an M.A. degree had no more market 
value than a B.A. once it became a common possession; and in the 
last three or four years, the number of students in the M.A. classes 
has decreased strikingly. In 1923-24, there were 1,051 M.A. students, 
in 1925-26 only 604. The same cause explains the vogue of a sub- 
ject like Economics which was supposed vaguely to have a practical 
value. The futility of the B.A. and the M.A. was responsible also for 
the remarkable diversion of the stream of students to the B.Sc. and 
M.Sc. classes, which was a marked phenomenon during the last two 
or three years. The number of candidates for the I. A. in 1921 was 
4,858 and in 1927, 4,175; but during the same period the number of 
I. Sc. candidates jumped from 1,851 to 4,485. The number of candi- 
dates for the )B.A. iu 1921 was 3,927 and in 1927, 3,117 ; but* the 
number of B.Sc. candidates rose from 608 to 1,240. Here again 
disillusionment is inevitable and, in fact, has already begun. A flow 
back to Arts is already noticeable. The denhrnd for Science did, how- 
ever, produce at least one good result : it led to the provision ot 
laboratories and a wider range of studies in most of the colleges. 

40. Conditions in colleges. — Generally, conditions in the colleges 
are better now than ten yea is ago. Hie stuff are more numerous, 
rather better paid and secured by the creation of provident 
funds. The libraries and laboratories show fewer conspicuous gaps. 
The dissatisfaction felt with the system of mass lecturing is shown 
by the attempts, not always well conceived or well sustained, to 
introduce some kind of tutorial supervision. The elaborate survey 
of the students undertaken by the University Welfare Committee has 
underlined the fact of the alarming physical deterioration of students 
and drawn public attention to the need for some definite scheme of 
physical training and for facilities for recreation and for healthy con- 
ditions of residence and work. There is now more good hostel accom- 
modation than there Uvsed to be, more keenness for games and more 
chances of playing them, wider, playing fields, especially in the 
mufassal, and altogether p greater variety of 'interests. We are vet 
far from any satisfactory solution of these things, but the fact that 
the problems are perceived is itself the first step to any solution. 

41. Subjects of Study. — In the courses and subjects of study there 
has heen little change. At the post-graduate stasre provision has been 
made for a very full choice of subjects, in the arts and sciences; and 
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the staff is on the whole competent. The pity is that a large pro* 
portion of the students are men entirely ill-equipped for any kind of 
advanced work; and the consequence is that the same methods have 
to be employed as in the lower classes, mass lecturing, dictating of 
notes, cramming of text-books. The stimulation of the student’s own 
intellectual curiosity and activity is scarcely ever attempted or 
achieved. This is perhaps the most serious drawback to the intel- 
lectual work of the University. Meanwhile, large private benefac- 
tions have enabled the University to increase its professorial staff 
considerably; and recently two chairs were established, for Sanskrit 
and for Islamic Culture, in memory of the long and distinguished 
services of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjea, for many years Vice-Chancellor. 

At the undergraduate stage the courses remain ill articulated. Tt 
has long been pointed out that the distinction between pass and 
honours work at this stage is almost meaningless, as the range of sub- 
jects is practically the same and lectures are usually common and 
hommrs men gain no advantage when they go on to the M.A. Tn 
Dacca University the system is quite different; pass and honours work 
is completely differentiated ; the pass course is for two years and the 
honours extends over three and honours men may obtain their M.A. 
after a year, while puss men must take two years. This approximates 
to the system in vogue in several other Indian universities, like 
Madras, and many foreign universities. It was more than once pro- 
posed that Calcutta should reorganise its courses on the same lines, 
and the Committee for Higher Education discussed the subject, but 
without reaching any definite conclusion. The chief obstacle is that 
the institution of a three-year honours course must involve the 
remodelling of the post-graduate system, of which the University is 
jealous. 

42. New matriculation regulations* — It is otherwise with the matri- 
culation. Here at last some action has been taken. The University 
has remodelled the matriculation course and its proposals have for the 
most part received the sanction of Government. On the failure of the 
attempt to create a separate secondary board, it became imperative to 
do something to improve the course, and the initiative was taken by 
the University. But it is worth while noticing that the course as 
suggested is a combination of a general secondary school course and 
one intended as an entrance to the TJniversity. In other words, the 
University has been acting as a secondary board and its passive (or 
active) resistance has gained the day. For instance, the chief change 
contemplated is the substitution of the vernacular for English as the 
medium of instruction and examination, a change of great significance, 
recommended strongly by the Commission and from the introduction 
of which much may be reasonably hoped. But it is obvious that this 
change does not affect the University directly as the medium in the 
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University will continue to be English. In the same way, the inclu* 
sion of subjects like Commercial Geography and Business Method and 
Correspondence in the matriculation course has no relevance to 
university studies at all, although they are rightly included in a general 
school course. But, even if the manner is illogical, it is satisfactory 
that the change has been effected; for the narrowness of the matricu- 
lation was one of the greatest defects in the whole education system. 
Much more remains to be done to evolve a good secondary draining, 
but at least a beginning has been made. 

Progress of education among the Muhammadans. 

43. During the years 1921-26 the number of Muhammadan pupils 
in all educational institutions for Indians rose from 880,374 to 
1,139,949, an increase of 29*4 per cent. Of this, 913,918 were males 
and 220,031 females. The increase, if not remarkable, ivs yet satis- 
factory at first sight. But on a neai or view the picture appears ntuch 
loss roseate. 

Moslem pupils aie found in general institutions side by side with 
Hindus and otheis, but they have their own special and exclusive 
institutions as well. Let us reckon the number of Muhammadan pupils 
in the former: — 


Muhammadan scholars in general institutions. 
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810,251 

16 7 

1020-27 

3,410 

14 -2 


14 0 

16,049 

15 5 

18,507 

19 3 

094,855 

51 -4 

1,033,776 

47 7 


The most striking feature of this table is the relative decline in the 
number of Muhammadan pupils in the high and middle stages of 
instruction of the general schools. Even if we take into account the 
pupils reading in the high stage of the madrasahs, the figures are not 
much altered. The percentage of Moslem scholars at the high stage 
in 1921-22 rises to 17*5 and in 1920-27 to 10^6. This decline is not 
new, but a continuation of a movement that was noticed in the pre- 
vious quinquennium. In 1916-17 the Muhammadans formed 19*7 per 
k cent. of the pupils in the high stage, in 1921-22 17*1 per cent., in 
1926-27 only 16*5 per cent. In other words, in secondary education 
the community is not keeping pace with the general progress. It ts 
true that there is advance in higher education and in the primary 
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stage. But the progress in primary education is more apparent than 
real, for many of the pupils never pass beyond the lowest class, and 
the wastage is enormous. The figures for the Chittagong Division will 
illustrate this. The Inspector writes “ while the total number of 
Muhammadan children attending schools is 283,000 out of a total of 
408,000 or approximately 70 per cent., if one excludes class I the figures 
are 50,000 out of a total of 101,000 or less than 50 per cent. If one 
excludes classes I and II the figures are even more illuminating fo^ 
then the percentage of Muhammadans falls to 22 per cent.” 

There is then little room for congratulation on the progress of the 
community in general education. The forces that retard progress are 
the same as those noticed on several occasions — the fact that the Hindu 
population early took to secondary education and naturally established 
the schools where they themselves were concentrated, the dispersion 
of the Muhammadan population in villages often far from secondary 
schools, the scarcity of Moslem-managed high schools, and the prefer- 
ence for special institutions like madrasahs and maktabs controlled by 
Moslems and teaching Islamic ritual and religion. These causes are 
still operative and apparently in no diminishing measure. Add to 
them the poverty of the mass of Muhammadans who are small 
farmers or peasants. 

One very important reason for the slow increase of Muhammadan 
pupils in general schools is, as has been pointed out, their preference 
for madrasahs and maktabs. That the community desire these separate 
institutions and that they are popular cannot be denied. One must 
sympathise with some of the underlying motives — especially with the 
conviction that only in separate institution can t( the traditional and 
revered ideals of Islamic culture and Islamic piety ” be preserved. 
But, on the other hand, as one Inspector puts it, nothing is likely 
to perpetuate the present unfortunate communal differences more than 
the separate education of members of the diffeient communities.” 
He goes on to add “ The maktabs and madrasahs are extremely 
inefficient. This is not prejudicial criticism, but is the unanimous 

verdict of the Muhammadan Inspectors It is extremely 

unlikely that the products of such institutions will ever be able to 
competo successfully with those who have been taught in ordinary high 
schools. This is the private opinion also of many Muhammadan 
gentlemen.” 

The most hopeful feature of the situation is the large increase in 
the number of students at the universities and the professional colleges. 
Of course, in this matter the Muhammadans are much behind the 
Hindus, but some progress is being made and it is hoped that it will 
continue. The increase in the number of university students is largely 
due, firstly, to the foundation of the Dacca University with its Muslim 
Hall, and, secondly, to the start of the Calcutta Islamia College, 
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In the Muslim Hall the numbers of students have risen in the last 
six years from about 160 to over 400. While there the Muhammadan 
Students can get the best education available in Bengal and are 
beginning to hold their own against the other students that attend* 
Undoubtedly iho Muslim Ilall, if it can proceed in the way it has 
started, will have the greatest effect on the political situation by 
turning out large numbers of well-educated Muhammadan young men 
in the same way as Aligarh has affected the political situation in the 
United Provinces. 

The foundation of fhe Islamia College may be said to be directly 
due to the Reforms, for it is doubtful whether it would have been in 
existence at this day had it not been for the strong stand taken by 
the Muhammadan Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq, who was success- 
ful in forcing Government to allot funds for the start of this com- 
munal institution. Another way in which the Reforms have after led 
the education of the Muhammadans is in the large growth of pupils 
in the special Muhammadan institutions. Again and again have 
questions been asked in the Legislative Council about the supply of 
funds for these new madrasahs and it is doubtless due in a great 
measme to the press in e put on Government that grants for this form 
of education have been increased whenever funds were available. As 
has been pointed out above, it is perhaps dmlbtful whether the increase 
in this form of education is for the good of the community as a whole, 
as it xmdoubtedly withdraws scholars from the ordinary secondary 
schools which would fit them better to avail themselves of the facilities 
at the universities. However that may be, the sympathies of the 
community are with all these special institutions, and it may be that 
the confining of themselves to this narrow communal form of education 
may give them gi eater concentration and driving power in political 
matters. 

In literacy the Muhammadans are still far behind the Hindus. 
According to the Census of 1921 only 9*4 of the Muhammadan males 
and *4 per cent., of the Muhammadan females were literate while the 
corresponding numbers for the Hindus were 27 and 3*2. In 1911 the 
figures for the Muhammadans were 7*9 and 0*2 and for the Hindus 
21 and 2. 


Progress of girls’ education since the Reforms. 

44. There is considerable difficulty in giving an accurate descrip- 
tion of girls’ education in Bengal because it haft attracted comparatively 
little notice in the past and the one or two advanced schools have 
attracted attention away from the vast majority* Although on paper 
the period since the institution of the reforms appears to be a time 
of considerable progress — the number of girls under instruction in the 



last 10 years having increased from 285,000 to 420,000— yet this increase 
is much more apparent than real because only about 3 per cent, of 
these are under instruction at a stage beyond the primary, while even 
in the primary classes the great concentration remains in the infant 
classes of the primary schools. Out of 360,000 girls in all girls' 
schools, 290,000 were in the infant class. This would seeiti to show 
that the primary schcols are regarded as convenient nurseries for young 
children rather than as educational institutions. As most of these girls 
leave after the first year, their schooling can have no effect on the 
spread of literacy among women. 

The great majority of the primary schools are u aided " either by 
local bodies or by Government or by both. They have been thus des- 
cribed by the Inspectresses: “ These schools receive Its. 1-8 to Its. 3 
per month and with this grant the pandit cannot be a whole-time one, 
as in most cases he has to teach in a boys' school and devotes 2 to 
3 hours a day only to teaching girls. Naturally all the consideration 
is i^scived for the boys. The schools are held in huts or cow-sheds 
or in dilapidated houses. There is often no appaiatus and no furniture 
and children sit on mats and write with chalk on, the floor.' Even when 
they come to school the children hardly learn anything. In many 
cases even after one year they have not learnt to read or write the 
alphabet. It is the common practice among the teachers of such 
schools to supply pupils with school books from their own meagre 
remuneration, very often only amounting to Its. 3 or Its. 4 a month. 
The improvement of primary schools in the interior is almost an 
impossibility unless and until more money from public funds and 
better qualified teachers are available." Such was the condition of 
the great majority of primary girls' schools before the Reforms and 
there has been little improvement since then, though it has been 
possible to add a rupee or two per month to the pay of the teachers. 
What little education there is, lies in the special schools maintained- 
by missionaries or the few model municipal or Government schools. 
Staffed olten with women teachers, such schools give children real 
primary education, giving them a mastery over the 3 R's arid a 
wider outlook on life. These however are, comparatively speaking, 
few in number and merely serve to indicate what might be done were 
teachers and funds available. In general, however, we have a gloomy 
picture of girls' primary schools served by men teachers whose main 
work is looking after boys' schools. Children remain for one or per- 
haps two years and receive little if any benefit from their schooling. 
As a matter of fact, neither Government nor the general public have 
so far taken much interest in these primary schools, and' although the 
numbers attending them are so enormous compared with those attend- 
ing the middle and high schools for girls, the Government grant, for 
the latter has always Seen considerably greater than for the 'primary" 
schools. 
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46. Seoondary. — It is the secondary stage oi education . that has 
gripped the imagination of that portion of the public that has become 
alive to the necessity for the education of their boys and is now 
beginning to see its utility even for girls. Yet even though there is 
now a considerable demand for literate girls as brides for young men 
of the bhadralok families, the numbers reading in secondary schools 
are still small, namely, 17,500. Although the number is small, it is 
50 per cent, greater than 10 years ago, while the number - of girls 
in high schools has more than doubled in that time. The fundamental 
fact, however, still governing girls’ secondary education is that except 
in a small number of cases girls are removed from school while yet 
in the middle stage of instruction, somewhere between the ages of 11 
and 13, either for marriage or for household duties. In 1926-27 there 
were only 1,226 girls reading either in the higher classes of secondary 
schools or in colleges. From these figures it is clear that only the 
fringe of the problem of women’s education has been touched. 

Apart from the difficulty caused by the early removal of girls from 
schools, there is another special difficulty which greatly handicaps 
girls’ education, and that is the great objection that there is to girls 
walking along the public streets. So strong is this objection that most 
girls have to be brought to school in some sort of conveyance or other. 
How great a handicap this is to girls’ education may be illustrated by 
the fact that a large well conducted school in north Calcutta spends 
about Its. 7,000 a year on bus hire, Rs. 5,000 on salaries of teachers, 
and only Its. 2 on the library ! 

One redeeming feature of this picture is that the educated women 
of Bengal are every year taking more and more interest in the problem 
of girls’ education. For the last two years the Bengal Women’s 
Educational Conference has been holding sessions morning and after- 
noon for three days, attended by three to four hundred teachers and 
other women interested in education. The proceedings of the con- 
ference were conducted behind the purdah so that the women might 
talk freely and state clearly what they think wrong with girls’ edu- 
cation and what is needed to put it right. The committee of this 
Conference has already been able to convince Government on several 
points; firstly, that the new Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill 
should apply to girls as well as to boys and thus make it possible that 
the girls should share in any improvement in primary education that 
is made; secondly, on the necessity for the proper physical education 
of girls. A great difficulty in the education df girls in high schools 
as well as in colleges has been the problem of keeping them in good 
health under the strain of working at their books and for their exam- 
inations. Often it is found that the general health of girls declines 
during their years of study. To remedy this state of affairs it will 
be necessary to organise a fitting system of physical education, and 
already experiments are being made for that purpose. Other questions 



of fresh .air, leisure and diet will be taken in hand. Thirdly, the 
Conference has properly urged the necessity for a college for training 
women teachers. Little if any improvement lias been made in the 
training of women teacheis in Bengal in the last 10 years, and now 
that we seem to be on the threshold of a big advance in women’s 
education it is essential that steps should be taken to organise this 
training on proper lines. Fourthly, the Conference urges the necessity 
for a change in the curriculum for girls in secondary schools, so that 
it should not be wholly subordinate to the matriculation examina- 
tion. They have pointed out with considerable force that it is much 
more important to prepare these girls to be better mothers or better 
teachers than that they should strive to get the same sort of label as 
their brothers. More than ten years ago an Inspectress of Schools 
pointed out the folly of making all the secondary girls’ schools work 
for the Calcutta matriculation examination, but public opinion was 
not to be deterred. The public generally know of only one goal for 
secondary education and that is the matriculation examination an * 
they have not yet awakened to the idea that what has seemed to b 
suitable for the boys might not necessarily be suitable for gpls. I* 
is hoped tlial the Bengal women teachers will continue to hold their 
annual conference and be able to awaken the public to reasonable views 
of the requirements of women’s education in Bengal. 

Education of the depressed and backward classes. 

4G. The Government of Bengal have long been alive to the neces- 
sity of taking measures for the encouragement and diffusion of 
education among the depressed classes, in spite of the difficulty 
caused by their general indifference to the benefits of education. 
Endeavours have been made to attract the children of such classes 
to primary schools by admitting them as free pupils or by giving 
capitation grants to teachers in the schools which they attend. These 
methods have been fairly successful, for though the children may 
belong to the lowest classes of the Hindu social system or be outside 
the pale of caste altogether, there is no difficulty in their being 
admitted to primary schools. In localities where they are congre- 
gated in fairly large numbers, it has been the policy of Government 
to establish special schools. Government scholarships are also 
reserved for members gf the backward classes, for which pupils of 
the depressed classes are eligible. 

47. The following is a brief account of the special measures which 
were being taken till 1919 for the development of education among 
such children: — 

(a) Education on tea gardens , — A scheme for the development of 
the education of the children of labourers in the tea gardens of the 
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Duars, who are chiefly members of hill or aboriginal tribes, was drawn 
up by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam and 30 schools 
were established. This number was added to from time to time. 

In 1910-20 in the tea districts of Darjeeling-Jalpaiguri there were 
110 tea garden primary schools with just under 2,000 pupils. Most 
of these schools received grants from Government which amounted to 
Its. 7,502 a year. 

(/>) Education of Sonthals . — In West Bengal the majority of the 
aboriginal and hill tribes are Sonthals living in the districts of Bankuru, 
Birbhum, Midnapur and Burdwan. The District Boards of Birbhum 
and Midnapur have for many years past subsidised primary schools 
for aboriginal children, while schools for Sonthal children are also 
maintained by missionary bodies with which Government co-operate. 
In 1915 Government sanctioned a scheme for the improvement and 
expansion of Sonthal education in the districts of Birbhum, Bankuia 
and Midnapur. The scheme provided for the improvement of existing 
Sonthal schools by raising the pay of the teachers, the establishment 
of ten new schools and the appointment of two assistant sub-inspectors 
of schools for the inspection of Sonthal schools. Six special lower 
primary scholarships for Sonthals were also created; a training school 
in the district of Bankura was made a central school for the training 
of Sonthal teachers and a grant was given for the payment of the fees 
of Sonthal boys attending ordinary primary schools. The annual cost 
of the scheme was Its. 10,257. 

In 1918-19, Government approved a scheme for the improvement 
and expansion of education among the Sonthals in the district of 
Dinajpur and assigned a sum of Us. 3,924 per annum for its intro- 
duction. The scheme proceeded on the same lines as the one already 
introduced in the Burdwan Division. 

(r) Education of fishermen . — Three special schools were started in 
Dacca district for the elementary education of the children of fisher- 
men. instruction was given in these schools in boat-repairing and 
net-making, in addition to the three R\s. Boys in these schools were 
taught free and the poorer boys were supplied with books and other 
necessary materials. These schools received grants at special rate 3 
from the Education Department and the district board. Besides these 
three schools, the fishermen of the district had four other ordinary 
primary schools for the education of their children. 

(d) Education of Namasiulras . — Of the backward classes the Nama- 
sudra community has shown the greatest appreciation of education. 
j^Sis they had difficulty in getting accommodation in general hostels, 
Government established special hostels for them at Dacca, Faridpur, 
Perojpur, Jhalakati and Calcutta. Efforts were also made to provide 
separate accommodation for them in aided and unaided hostels. 
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(e) Education of children employed in factories . — In 1915 Govern- 
ment approved a scheme for the provision of improved facilities for 
elementary education for children employed in the mills near Calcutta. 
It included — 

(a) the establishment of four schools at different centres of the 

area between Bhatpara and Jagatdal; 

(b) the establishment of five schools attached to five mills at 

Titagarh. 

The initial and recurring costs to Government were estimated at 
Rs. 27,000 and Its. 0,488 a yeai, respectively. On account of want 
of funds complete effect could not be given to the scheme. In 1916-17 
a grant of Rs. 5,893 was made for the construction of a school build- 
ing at Titagarh. In the following year a special lower primary school 

with two departments, namely, Hindi and Urdu, was started for the 
education of mill hands of the locality. The school was placed under 
the jnanagement of the local mill owners and Government contribution 
to it amounted to Rs. 60 per mensem. 

(/) Education in the colonisation areas in the Sundarbans in the 
districts of Bakarganj and the 24-Par g anas, — In 1917-18 improved facili- 
ties for primary education were provided in the colonisation areas in 
the districts of Bakarganj and the 24-Parganas at an initial and recur- 
ring expenditure of Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 2,004, respectively. 

(g) Education of Clink mas, Tipauis and Mughs in the Chittagong 

Division . — A Government high school was established at Rangamati 
when* free education with free board and lodging were given to the 
boys of Chakmas, Tiparas and Mughs. There was also a training class 
in connection with the school for the benefit of Chakmas and Tiparas. 

( h ) In the district of the 24-Parganas 2 primary schools for boys 
and 1 for gills, which had been originally started by the Secretary 
of the Depressed Classes Society were taken over for maintenance from 
the Sussex Trust Fund. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was set apart from the 
endowment on account of these schools. 

(/) Non-official agencies. — The Bengal Social Service League and 
the Society for the Improvement of Backward Classes opened many 
primary schools in two parts of the Presidency. To encourage the 
educational activities of the latter association, Government sanctioned 
in 1918-19 an annual grant of Rs. 3,000 and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 5,000. 

48 . The special measures taken in this ’ direction since the intro- 
duction of the Reforms are mentioned below: — 

(a) Two new schools were started at Ichapur by the authorities 
of the Rifle and the Metal Factories for the education of the children 
of their employees. The former school was subsidised by Government, 
Government aid during 1925-26 to the institution being Rs. 2,700. 
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(b) In 1922-23, an extra recurring* giant of Rs. 20,000 a year, was 
made available and it was distributed for expenditure on the following 
objects : — 

(1) A recurring grant of Its. 642 per annum for the Baptist Zenana 

Mission at Kntally as contribution towards the cost of the 
education of Sonthali and aboriginal girls undergoing a 
course of instruction extending over four years in tho 
mission in order to qualify themselves as teachers of Sonthal 
schools. 

(2) The creation of several scholarships varying from Rs. 3 to 

Rs. 30 a month for the benefit of the depressed or back- 
ward classes. 

(3) A grant of Its. 15 per month towards the rent of a house hired 

for the Namasudra Students’ Hostel at Faridpur and 
another grant of Rs. 11 a month towards the allowance of 
the Supeiintendent of that hostel. 

(4) A capital grant of Rs. 12,329 and an additional recurring grant 

of Its. 3,250 a >ear, to the Society for Backward Classes, 
in older to enable it to stall new schools. 

(5) A capital grant of Rs. 250 and a recurring grant of Rs. 1,656 

per annum for the training class for Sonthal tjurus opened 
at Bhimpur in the district of Midnapur by the local mission 
authorities. 

(c) A scheme foi education of aboriginal children living in the dis- 
trict of Rangpur was approved by Government for introduction from 
the 1st April 1926. The cost of scheme was estimated at Rs. 50 initial 
and Rs. 540 recurring per annum. In its features the scheme was 
similar to the Sonthal education scheme already in operation in the 
ltnjshahi Division, 

(d) In 1923-21 Government sanctioned a scheme for the education 
of Sonthals in the district of Malda at a cost of Rs. 3,400 capital and 
of Rs. 2,752 recurring from provincial revenues. A revised enlarged 
scheme for the same purpose was introduced with effect from April 
1927 at a total cost of Rs. 2,504 recurring and of Rs. 7,350. 

The following two schemes have also received the administrative 

approval of Government and now await the provision of funds: — 

e 

(i) An extension of the scheme already in operation for the edu- 
cation of Sonthals in Dinajpore at an extra cost of Rs. 1,080 
recurring and Rs. 5,075 capital from provincial revenues. 

(it) Certain improvements in the scheme of Sonthal education in 
the Burdwan Division at a recurring* cost of Rs. 17,861 
( ultimate) and capital cost of Rs. 2,400. 



(e) The Society for the Improvement of Backward Classes have 
been given an additional giant of Its. 3,000 n year with effect from 
1926-27 for the expansion of its educational activities in the province. 


Technical Education. 

49. Technical education is under the charge of the Minister for. 
Agrieultuie and Industries. In 1921 the subjects of Commerce and 
Art were included under technical education, but were afterwards 
transferred to the Education l)epai tment. Excluding the cost of these 
two subjects, the expenditme on technical education increased from 
less than Rs. 3 lakhs in 1921-22 to Rs. lakhs in 1926-27, and has 
since been raised by another lakh. 

The development of technical education has been mostly on the 
lines which hod alieady been laid down before 1921, and has largely 
been guided by^the recommendations of a committee which sat in 1919 
with Sir Rajendra Nath Muklierji as Chairman. To this committee 
weie due the opening of the Kan chi a para Technical School in 1922, 
providing liighei theoretical training for apprentices on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, and the opening in 1926 of the Calcutta Technical 
School which provides similar training for apprentices employed in 
the large industrial workshops in and around Calcutta. 

Before the introduction of the Reforms there were three Govern- 
ment technical schools, besides a number of junior technical schools 
and classes maintained by local authorities. A fourth Government 
school was added in 1922. When the report of the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee was considered by Government, it was decided that 
the four schools should be retained as model schools. It was further 
decided in 1925, when there was no Minister, that apart from these 
schools, technical education should be encouraged by a system of grant 3 - 
in-aid. In the following year effect was given to this policy by a 
decision to increase the giants-in-aid to technical and industrial schools 
by providing additional sums of Rs. 30,000, Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 90,000 
during the next tluee years. 

There has been a steady expansion since 1921 in the number of 
weaving schools. Before that year there were six district and seven 
peripatetic weaving schools, all connected with the Government Weav- 
ing Institute at Serampdre. There are now eight district and twenty- 
six peripatetic schools; it is intended to increase this number when 
funds are available, and also to open a power- weaving section at the 
Serampore Institute. Parties for demonstrating hand-loom weaving, 
dyeing and printing were sanctioned in 1922, and the present Minister 
proposes to employ five more parties of this kind. A school for silk 
weaving and dyeing was opened at Berhampore in 1927, effect thus 
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being given to a scheme of the first Minister, Nawab Saiyid Nawab 
Ali Chaudhuri. 

The Bengal Tanning Institute, which was started in 1919 as a 
research * tannery, has been developed. In 1922, during the first 
ministry, the retention of the institute was sanctioned for five years, 
and a new departure was made in the creation of a party to demon- 
strate modern methods of tanning. The institute was made pejmanont 
in 192(5. During the present Ministry a proposal for establishing 
courses of instruction in boot and shoe making has been approved, 
and a scheme for a two-year course of theoretical training is under 
consideration. 

Engineering continues to be taught at the Bengal Engineering 
College, Siljpur, the most important institution for technical training 
in Bengal, and also at the Ahsnnulla School of Engineering at Dacca. 
Arrangements for giving instructions in mining in the Bengal coal- 
fields were made in 1922 during the first ministry. 

State scholarships for technical training abroad have been a charge 
on provincial revenues since 1921. They are given from time to time 
on principles similar to those formerly followed by the Government of 
India. 

The progress of technical and industrial education under the Agri- 
culture aiul Industries Department from 1921 to the end of 1926 is 
shown in the following statement: — • 

No. of ins- No. of 
titutions. scholars. 


90* 4,693* 

119 6,532 

| 4,92,518 fi,06,527 

* Excluding figures for Commercial and Arte Institutions since retransferred to the Education 
Department. 

The above statement refers p to Government or Government-aided 
institutions. There also exists — and it dates from before the Beforms — 
the well-equipped Technical School at Jadabpur, 24-Parganas, which 
is maintained by the National Council of Education. It now has an 
^Jjcome of some 3 lakhs and receives no aid from Government. 


Year. 


1921 


1926 


Total expenditure. 


Rs. 

6,62,316 


Govomment. Non-Government. 

Rs. Rs. 

1,^8,682 4,73,034 

11,59,045 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 

Growth of expenditure on Education in Bengal, 1921-22 to 1926-27, 
under the three main heads University (including Collegiate) 
Secondary and Primary, but omitting expenditure on Inspectorate 
and Special Schools such as Training Schools, Madrasahs and 
8chool of Art. 


University. Secondary. Primary. 

Total Expenditure. 



Rs. Per 

cent. 

Rs. Per 

cent. 

Hr. Per 

cent. 

1 921 ’22 .. 

68,16,600 or 30 -3 

1,02,84,000 or 45-7 

64,08,400 or 24 -0 

1926-27 .. 

88,21,300 or 31 0 

1, 28,34,600 or 45-2 

67,61,100 or 23-8 

Increase . . 

20,04,700 

27,50,600 

13,52,700 


Expenditure from Government Funds. 


1921-22 .. 

30,89,300 or 42 -4 

19,92,560 or 27 *4 

22,06,200 or 30 -2 

1926-27 .. 

38,72,600 or 44 -7 

24,71,600 or 28 -6 

23,25,600 or 20 *8 

Increase . . 

7,83,200 

4,79,040 

1,20,400 


The effect of the .shortage of Government funds is shown in the 
table below: — 



1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

* Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Primary 

22,05,200 

21,64,800 

21,47,700 

20,95,000 

23,61,300 


Secondary 

19,92,560 

20,00,700 

20,42,000 

19,89,800 


24,71,600 

University 

30,89,300 

33,80,700 

34,97,400 

34,23,300 
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CHAPTER III. 

Local Self-Government in Bengal. 

50. In describing the framework of local self-government in 
Bengal it is not necessary to go further back than the middle, eighties 
«of the last century when ihe two principal enactments under which the 
local affairs of the province are administered — the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1884 and the Local Self-Government Act of 1885 — were passed 
into law. Under the one Act there are “ towns ” with a municipal 
government such as obtained in England and, under the other, rural 
areas with a much less advanced form of self-government. 

51. Municipalities. — The conditions for the formation of a muni- 
cipality are that at least three-fourths of the adult male population 
must be chiefly employed in pursuits other than agriculture, that 4 the 
number of inhabitants is not less than 8,000 and that the density of 
population is not less than 1,000 to a square mile. In the districts 
adjoining Calcutta several municipalities have been formed to meet 
the needs of industrial or middle-class populations. There are a few 
industrial towns in other pails of the province, such as Asansol and 
Raniganj in the coal mining area, Narayanganj, the centre of the 
jute trade in Eastern Bengal, and the port of Chittagong. Most of 
the other municipalities are the market towns of country districts; 
the district or subdivisional couits and the bazars form the centre, and 
the iest of the town often consists of little more than groups of villages 
interspeised with fields. Conditions have not changed during the 
years of the reforms; the total number of municipalities in 1919 was 
115 and it is now 116. There are more in Western Bengal than else- 
where, the mimljer, excluding Calcutta and Howrah, being 74 with 
an average population of 15,000. In Eastern Bengal there are 26 
municipalities with an average population of 19,000. The city of 
Dacca lias 119,450 people; the next largest town has 36,030 and the 
smallest 1,858. In the plains districts of Northern Bengal there are 
no large towns and only 13 municipalities; the average population is 
14,000; the population of the largest town is 25,518 and of the smallest 
3,145. 

• 

52. District and local boards. — While it was decided that for town 
areas municipal bodies like the British Town Councils should he set up, 
the prime unit adopted for rural self-government was the civil district. 
£ach district was to he administered by a M district hoard y} on the 
analogy of the county councils at Home. The comparison is, how- 
ever, fallacious. There are 26 district boards in Bengal" and the 
average area under the charge of each is 2,700 square miles. In 
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England the average area under a county council is only 800 square 
miles, and in Scotland 900. 

When we come to population and consider the comparative lack 
of transport facilities in Bengal, the contrast is still more striking. 
The average population classed as rural in an English shire is 128,000; 
and in Scotland just over 30,000; in Bengal the average population of 
a district is between 11 and If millions or greater than that of New 
Zealand. The Midnapore district has an aiea of 5,186 square miles, 
and Mymensingh of 0,300 square miles. The population of the latter 
district at the 1921 Census was 4,838,000 — almost entirely rural. It 
is obvious that a body with so large an area and population under its 
charge cannot administer local affairs properly without the most 
thorough -going decentralisation of powers and activities. All except 
two small districts aie divided into subdivisions, and the Act established 
local boards for these areas. Tlicie are 82 such boards with an average 
area of 813 square miles and an average population of 512,250. These 
local* boauls having more manageable areas undei their chaigc than 
distiicl boauls might on that ac(ount he expected to be more efficient 
units of local self-government. The Act, however, imposed no 
statutory duties on them, but simply empoweied them to deal with 
such matters as might he transferred to their control and administra- 
tion by Government or the district board. So far as Government are 
concerned, this provision seems to have been a dead letter except in 
the Asansol subdivision — a coal mining area — where conditions are 
peculiar. District boards have devolved a certain number of duties 
on local boards, but have in general given them little independence 
and less money. 

53. Union committees. — The Act further provided for the estab- 
lishment of units of local administration dealing with still smaller 
areas called union committees, each to administer the affairs of a 
village or a group of villages. Union committees are empowered bv 
the Act to take certain elementary sanitary measures, to construct 
and repair village roads and bridges, to maintain primary schools and 
dispensaries, to keep an establishment for cleansing the villages and 
to provide a water-supply. For financing their activities it left them 
dependent on the charity of the district boated and on such taxation 
as they might choose to levy of their own accord. Little advantage 
was taken of the provisions of the Act relating to union committees, 
and by the year 1919 «nly 5 per cexii of the population of Bengal 
lived in the jurisdiction of union committees. Bv 1925-26 almost 
half of these union committees had been replaced bv the new union 
boards. 

54. Qhailkidarf unions. — Another unit of rural self-government of 
a limited kind had been created by the Chaukidari Act of 1870 in order 
to provide for watch and ward in the villages. Practically the whole 
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of rural Bengal was divided up into local areas, described in the 
Act as villages but more commonly referred to as unions. According 
to the principles of the Chaukidari Manual the unions are compact units, 
neither so small that they can he controlled by village cliques, nor so 
large that the panchayat or committee of assessment is out of touch 
witli the villagers. Ten or twelve square miles and a population from 
(1,000 to 8,000 are laid down as suitable standards for the area of a 
union. Within this area the Magistrate appoints not less than 3 nor 
moie than 5 residents to be the panchayat. The statutpry duty of the 
panchayat is to assess and collect chaukidari tax, which is a rate 
assessed on householders according to their means, and to pay the 
chaukidars or village police. One member of the panchayat is 
appointed as the collecting member and, in practice, little work is 
done except by him. It is be who prepares the assessment list for 
I he appioval of the pnimhuyat, and collects the tax and pays the 
( haukidars. It is from him in the first instance that, in case of default, 
the pay ot the chaukidars is realised. With the object of encourag- 
ing a feeling of responsibility and self-respect in the panehayats, the 
system has been modified in some districts by appointing a president, 
and giving him and the panchayat wider powers; but the main features 
of the system i cumin the same. The panehayats are responsible to the 
Magistrate who appoints them; the members We personally responsible 
for the collection of the tax and the payment of the chaukidars; and the 
appeal of the assessees is to t he Magistrate. It is only in the chaukidari 
panchayat that the principle of the personal financial responsibility of 
the membeis of a local body is found. It does not exist in any of the 
local self-governing bodies. 

55. The chaukidari panchayat system is still in force in about 
two-thirds of the province. It is gradually being displaced by the 
newer svstem of union boards. As the chaukidari system is under the 
control of the Magistrate and the Police Department, and the union 
boards are under the district boards and the Local Self-Government 
Department, the change involves a partial transfer of control from the 
leserved to the transferred side of Government. 

56. Union boards. — The creation of the union boards was the out- 
come of the advice of the District Administration Committee of 1913 
that the duties hitherto discharged by the chaukidari panchayat 
together with those assigned uqder the Local Self-Government Act to 
union committees should in future be entrusted in each group of 
villages to a single authority — the union board. The whole of Bengal 
was to be mapped ,cmt into unions, each under a union board, which in 

£urn were* to be grouped into circles, each consisting of 30 or so unions 
under the charge of a Circle Officer* The union boards were to pay, 
and to some extent to control the village police, and at the same time 
were to be entrusted with the spending of such amounts as they might 
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obtain by local taxation or in the form of grants from the district board 
on supplying the elementary wants of the village people in respect of 
communications, sanitation, primary education, and medical treat- 
ment* It was also proposed that benches and courts might be formed 
of selected members erf hoards to decide petty criminal cases and civil 
suits. In all these matters the boards were to act under the super- 
vision and with the advice of the Circle Officer as representing the 
District Magistrate. The Circle Officer was to be and has actually, 
proved to be an important, perhaps an essential, feature of the whole 
system. He is a member of the Bengal Junior Civil Service. Spending 
most of his time on tour he acts as the guide, philosopher and friend 
of the union boards, most of which are composed of ordinary agri- 
culturists with little education or knowledge of how to conduct public 
affairs. 

These recommendations were embodied in the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act of 1919. Union boards have under this Act been established 
m one district after another till by this time 2,874 of them are actually 
working or are ready to start working out of a possible total of 6,478. 
The woik ot establishing them was hampered in the beginning by the 
non-co-operation movement, and the Swarajist Party have extended 
their policy of obstruction to these boards. Progress too would have 
been quicker had a sufficient number of Circle Officers been available 
at the stait, but a large number of additional officers has had to be 
recruited, and new boards could only be started as the services of these 
officers became available. It has been decided that the normal area 
of a union should not be less than 10 square miles unless the density 
of population materially exceeds 1,000 per square mile, and that it 
should not be greater than 16 square miles unless large tracts of unin- 
habited country have to be included. 


Municipalities. 

57. Calcutta Corporation. — Whilst all other municipalities in 
Bengal are governed by the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884, this Act 
does not apply to Calcutta, a city with a population of about a million, 
and is modified in the case of Howrah, a town of 200,000 people, by 
the application of certain provisions of the Calcutta Municipal Act. 
The Bengal Municipal Act has remained unchanged since 1884, but 
the municipal constitution of Calcutta was entirely changed in 1923 
by an Act based on a bill drafted in 1918 which the Minister Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea described as the most important measure of 
municipal legislation during his Ministry — a measure which he con- 
ceived as placing the new law in conformity with the spirit Of the 
Reforms,” and creating ** a veritable Swamj in the government of the 
second city of the Empire.” ” Be it remembered,” he wrote in Ida 
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book A Nation in Making , “ that the revenues of municipal Calcutta 
are nearly one-fifth of the revenues of Bengal, and will under the new 
law be controlled by the representatives of the people. The Corporation, 
with four-fifths of the members elected by the rate-payers, will have 
supreme authority. Their Chief Executive Officer will be elected by 
them, subject to confirmation by Government. The Mayor, who will 
be the Speaker of the House, will also owe his office to popular election. 
The constitution of the Corporation has been democratised 'by the 
broadening of the franchise, the abolition of plural voting and the 
admission of women into the electorate.’ ’ 

68. Former constitution of Calcutta Corporation.— Under the old 

law Calcutta was governed by three separate authorities — the Corpora- 
tion itself, the Geneial Committee, and the Chairman — each with inde- 
pendent and separate powers. The Corporation was constituted as 
follows : — 

(1) Elected Ward Commissioners ... 25* 

(2) Commissioners appointed by the Bengal Chamber of 

Commerce ... 4 

(3) Commissioners appointed by the Calcutta Trades 

Association ... 4 

(4) Commissioners appointed by the c Port Commis- 

sioners ... 2 

(6) Commissioners appointed by Government ... 15 

Total ... 50 


The General Committee consisted of 12 members — 4 elected by the 
Ward Commissioners, 4 by the other Commissioners, and 4 appointed 
by Government. Until Mr. S. N. Mallik was appointed as Chairman 
in 1922, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman were members of the 
Indian Civil Service appointed by Government. 

59. Former franchise for Calcutta Corporation.— The franchise 
under the old law was limited to male adult residents who — 

(а) owned and occupied land or buildings in Calcutta valued for 

assessment purposes at not less than Rs. 150 a year; 

(б) owned land or buildings in Calcutta valued for assessment 

purposes at not less than Its. 300 ; u 

(c) occupied land or buildings in Calcutta valued for assessment 

purposes at not less than Rs. 300; 

(d) had taken out a license for the practice of certain trades and 

callings (minimum payment Rs. 25 a year)} or 

(e) had paid on their sole account not less than Rs. 24 by way of 

municipal taxes. 





60. Present franchise,— Under the Act of 1923 the franchise was 
extended to adult residents of either sex who have— 

(a) paid not less than Its. 12 by way of municipal rates; 

(b) have paid rent for not less than six months at a rate of not 

less than Rs. 25 a month; or 

(c) own huts in a bustee on account of which huts not less than 

Rs. 12 by wa) of municipal rates has been paid. 

61. Constitution of new Calcutta Corporation.— The new Corpora- 
tion is constituted as follows : — 

(1) Councillors elected by general non-Muhammadan 


constituencies ... 48 

(2) Councillors elected by Muhammadan constituencies .. 15 

(3) Councillors elected by the Bengal Chamber of 

Commerce ... 6 

•(4) Councillors elected by the Calcutta Trades Associa- 
tion ... 4 

(5) Councillors elected by the Port Commissioneis 2 

(0) Councillors appointed by Government . 10 

(7> Aldermen elected by the Councillors .. 5 


The Mayor and Deputy Mayor are elected yearly. The Mayor's 
duty is to preside over meetings of the Corporation. The intention 
of the Act is that the ordinary administration should be carried on by 
the Chief Executive Officer who is described a & “ the principal execu- 
tive officer ** of the Corporation with authority over all other Officers 
and servants and with the right to be present at meetings and to take 
part in the discussions, but not to vote. Certain duties, for example 
in regard to elections and assessments, are assigned to the Chief 
Executive Officer by the Act, while the Corporation is authorised to 
delegate any of its powers to him. The Chief Executive Officer, in 
fact, was to take the place of the Chairman under the old constitution. 

62. The Corporation under Swarajist control. — When the first 
elections took place under the new Act the Corporation was captured 
by the Swaraj party which ran the elections on party lines and secured 
the return of a large number of candidates. The late Mr. C. R. Das, 
the leader of the Swaraj party, was ^elected Mayor while his chief 
lieutenant, Mr. Subhas* Chandra Bose, was elected Chief Executive 
Officer. JSir Surendra Nath Banerjea commented .on these proceedings 
at pages 363-365 of his book A Nation in Making, He described the 
election of Mr. C. R. Das as the crowning blunder of the new regime 
in view of that gentleman’s total lack of experience of municipal adminis- 
tration. He pointed out that Mr. Das defeated the objects of the 
Act hjr becoming not only the Speaker of the House, but also to all 
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intents and purposes, the real head of the executive. He further com* 
merited on the election as aldermen of young men who might have 
easily contested seats, for no other reason apparently than that they 
were Swarajists. The intention of the Act in providing for the elec- 
tion of aldermen was that seats should be provided for a few elderly 
men who would not care to face the risk of an election, but whose 
advice would be useful and whose presence would add to the dignity 
pf the Corporation. The Swarajist majority, however, merely used 
this provision in order to add to their numbers. By his great influence 
and outstanding personality Mr. Das succeeded in creating from among 
the Swaraj councillors a compact, well-drilled caucus which adminis- 
tered municipal affairs from a political instead of a civic point of 
view. The policy to he adopted in regard to any important ques- 
tion that was to come before ihe Corporation was settled beforehand 
in a party meeting. After Mr. Das’ death, the executive appeared 
to bo dominated by the new Mayor, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, who was 
“ also the leader of the Swaraj party, and by the members of his party 
in ihe Corporation. There were continuous encroachments on the 
power of the Chief Executive Officer, which reduced the initiative and 
authority of lhai officer to a mere shadow. 

A change has been taking place since tlje second election under 
the new Act in 1927. The bond which attached a number of Muham- 
madan councillors to ihe Swaraj party was dissolved, and the Swarajists 
found themselves in an actual minority in the new Corporation. The 
choice of aldermen was made more in accordance with the spirit of 
the Act, two at least of those who were elected being elderly men 
with experience of municipal affairs. The Swaraj party, how- 

ever, rSfeained the only organised party in the Corporation, and as the 
only bond of union between the remaining councillors was opposition 
to the caucus it was not found easy to secure united action. Mr, Sen 
Gupta was re-elected Mayor, and the standing committees were packed 
with Swarajists. The opposition, however, have recently shown more 
power of combination ; and after a preliminary success in the matter of 
an appointment, have succeeded in defeating the Swarajist candidate 
for the Mayoralty, and have ousted the Swarajists from the standing 
committees. 

63. Working Of the Corporation. — About the working of the Cor- 
poration under the new system * opinions naturally differ. Its critics 
allege that there is a lack of financial sagacity and a tendency to dis- 
regard the advice and warning of the Corporation’s financial advisers. 
Tn the conduct of business there is great delay, and time is wasted 
m long discussions. The fear of unpopularity causes a reluctance to 
take coercive measures against defaulters and other offenders. The 
relaxation of discipline among the staff both in the offices and out- 
side is attributed to the lack qf supervision and the undermining of 



the Chief Executive Officer's authority by the interference of individual 
councillors. Corruption has been freely asserted to be prevalent in 
some departments. 

Whatever foundation there may be for these criticisms, there is 
much to be said on the other side. The difficult period of transition 
from a wide official control to the complete control of elected repre- 
sentatives has passed without disaster, and there is no apparent demand 
for a return io the former constitution. Mr. Das and Mr. Sen GuptA 
both presided over meetings with fairness and dignity. Councillors in 
general show no lack of interest in civic affairs and give up much time 
to attendance at Corporation and committee meetings. There is great 
keenness on medical and public health work, and the zeal for free 
primary education is shown by the large number of new schools which 
have been started during the last few years. 

64. Control* — The control of Government over the Corporation 
wa^ largely relaxed by the Act of 1923, but there are still, at least in 
law, some powders of control in matters of appointments, contracts, 
loans, and audit, in the making of bye-laws and other matters. Thus 
the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer, the Deputy Executive 
Officer, the Chief Engineer and the Health Officer is in each ease 
subject to the approval of Government. In the ease of works and 
contracts Government sanction is required in cases involving an expen- 
diture of more than Us. lakhs. Without the sanction of the local 
Government no loan can be raised by the Corporation and loans exceed- 
ing Bs. 25 lakhs require Ihe sanction of the Government of India. 
All bye-laws and rules framed by the Corporation require the previous 
approval of Government. The local Government may require the 
Corporation to furnish them with any return or statement regarding 
any matter under its control or with a copy of any document in its 
charge and may depute any officer to make inspection of any depart- 
ment, service, work or thing under the control of the Corporation. 
If the local Government are of opinion that any of the duties imposed 
on the Corporation has not been performed or has been performed in 
an imperfect manner they may take action for the due performance 
of such duties. Government have also power to annul any proceeding 
of the Corporation which is not in conformity with the law and do all 
things necessary to secure such conformity. The accounts of the 
Corporation are audited by officers appointed by Government. The 
Corporation is obliged to report to Government the action taken or 
proposed by it in respect of any defects or irregularities that may be 
pointed out by the auditors. Government's orders on such report are 
to be final. But no power of surcharge is conferred by the Act. 

In practice, however, the control exercised by Government since 
the Act of 1928 came into force has been slight. There has been 
correspondence about the rate of growth of the sinking fund of the 
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Corporation, but so far no loan has been refused. The form of by** 
laws and rules has been settled by discussion. The powers of inspec* 
tion have not been used, and generally speaking Government have 
been reluctant to interfere with a powerful Corporation which has a 
strong sense of its own dignity. 

66. Alidit. — The position with regard to audit is unsatisfactory. 
The Coi potation accounts for the year ending 31st March 1926, the 
first yeai under the new regime; were examined and test audited by 
the Accountant-General, Bengal, and the Examiner, Outside Audit, 
Calcutta. The Corporation accounts are supposed to be ready by the 
16th July of the year after the financial year to which they relate; 
hut they were not ready for audit till Dec ember 1925. The Accountant- 
General commented on the gradually increasing delay in getting these 
accounts ready. A copy of the audit report was furnished to Gov- 
ernment on the 25th August 1926 and a further report dealing with 
* the accounts of the year 1925-26 has since been received. The por- 
poration has not yet replied even to the former report in spite of 
leminders. The latest letter from the Chief Executive Officer states 
that the report is still under consideration. The delay in preparing 
accounts and in dealing with audit re]>orts is not a new feature 
peculiar to the Corporation as now constituted ; hut it is evident that 
the cumbrous machinery of the Corporation and the dilatoriness of 
its proceduie tend to make Government control in the matter of audit 
somewhat illusory. 


Other Municipalities. 

66. Constitution. — The Bengal Municipal Act divided munici- 
palities into two main classes — 

(1) those in which two-thirds of the number of Commissioners 

were to be elected and the remaining one-third appointed; 
and 

(2) those in which the whole number was to be appointed. 

Since the Act was passed the privilege of electing two-thirds of 
the Commissioners has been extended to one municipality after another 
until now there are only three municipalities in the plains from which 
this privilege is still withheld. • Under the Act the Vice-Chairman is 
elected by the Commissioners, while except ‘in the case of certain 
specified municipalities the Commis%ioners are given the option of 
mther electing a Chairman from among their own number or of reqtieat- 
ing Government to appoint a Chairman. In the specified munici- 
palities, the Chairman is appointed by Government. For many years 
a large proportion of municipal chairmen were officials; not only were 
there official chairmen appointed by Government, but in some instances 
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tiie municipal commissioners themselves elected Government servants 
as their chairmen. The position at the end of 1915 was as follows 

Chairmen of Municipalities . 


Elected non-officials ... ... 75 

Elected officials ... ... 8 

Nominated non-officials ... ... 10 

Nominated officials ... ... 19 


After consulting the municipalities concerned, it was decided in 
19X6 to extend the privilege of electing their chairmen to 11 munici- 
palities which had not hitherto enjoyed it. There are now only three 
municipalities in the plains which have chairmen appointed by Gov- 
ernment, and only one of these is an official. 

Unlike Calcutta, in which a certain number of seats are reserved 
for . Muhammadan representatives to be chosen during the first nine 
years by Muhammadan electorates, there are no separate Muham- 
madan constituencies in Bengal. The representation of minorities is 
secured by the exercise o? Government’s power to appoint one-third of 
the members. In most towns in Bengal the Hindus are in the majority, 
and Government’s power to appoint is generally used to give represen- 
tation to Muhammadans; but it is also used in a few cases to give 
representation to other minorities and to industrial interests in towns 
such as Budge Budge and Narayanganj. So far, almost no attempt 
has been made to provide seats by nomination for representatives of 
the labouring classes in manufacturing towns, chiefly because genuine 
lepresentatives are difficult to find. 

67. Franchise. — The municipal franchise outside Calcutta is 
exercised by adult male rate-payers, and is based on the possession of 
certain qualifications. The most general of these is the payment, dur- 
ing the year immediately preceding the election, of any rate or tax 
of not less than Re. 1-8. Other qualifications are the payment of or 
assessment to income tax, the payment of rent of not less than Rs. 20, 
and various educational qualifications. The proportion of voters to the 
general population in municipalities outside Calcutta is 8-1 per cent. 

For the purpose of election the municipalities are divided into 
wards ; the number of members to be elected by each ward varies from 
one to four. Voting in # munieipal elections is by ballot. 

68. Functions* — All municipalities are authorised to maintain and 
construct roads and bridges, primary schools and dispensaries, to carry 
out measures of elementary sanitation including the provision of water* 
supply from wells and tanks, to cleanse streets and public conveniences, 
gad to require the removal of nuisances on private premises. Other 
duties that may he undertaken by municipalities with Governments 
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consent are lighting with gas or electric light, the provision of watei 4 * 
supply, and the cleansing of private privies and cesspools, for all of 
which services special rates may be levied. There are also certain 
other regulations, for example in regard to buildings, which may be 
enforced by municipalities specially empowered in this behalf. It is 
noteworthy that no responsibility in respect of police has been laid 
on municipalities. Townsfolk in Bengal, unlike the villagers, have 
nothing to pay for watch and ward, the whole cost of this service being 
met by Government both in ('alcutta and in other towns. 

69. Finance. — The mainstay of municipal finance is one or other 
of the following taxes; both cannot he in force in the same area: — 

(a) A tax on peisons occupying holdings according to their pro- 

perty and circumstances in the municipality. 

(b) A rate on the annual value of holdings. 

The tax on jiersons, if equitably assessed, may be reganled an 
ideal form of taxation, as individuals are taxed according to their 
means. It is, liowevei, difficult in piacticc to assess fairly and it lends 
itself easily to evasion and to partiality. For this reason the tax on 
the annual value of holdings is regarded as a preferable form of im- 
post, and the tendency has been for municipalities, which began by 
adopting the tax on persons, to substitute the tax on holdings; there 
are, however, towns in Eastern and Northern Bengal, where the value 
of holdings is low', in which the substitution of the tax on holdings 
ioi the tax on peisons would invohe a loss of revenue. The Bengal 
Municipal Bill proposed to abolish the tax on persons and make the 
tax on holdings universal. The tax on, peisons may not exceed Us. 84, 
and the rate on the value of holdings is subject to a maximum of 7£ 
per cent. In addition, municipalities may be authorised to levy the 
following taxes . — 

(1) Fees for cleansing private privies and cesspools, usually called 

the “ latrine tax.” These fees are fixed on a scale with 
reference to the annual value of holdings. No maximum 
rate of incidence has been prescribed in the Bengal Muni* 
oipal Act, but the fees cannot exceed Ks. 480 in resf>ect of 
any one holding. 

(2) A water rate subject to a maximum of 7| per cent, on the 

annual value of holdings. 

(3) A lighting rate for lighting with gas or electricity, the maxi- 

mum being 3 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. 

Municipalities have certain minor sources of income, but the only 
one which need be mentioned is the cart tax, which is an important 
source of income in some rural municipalities. This tax is a fee 
levied on owners for the registration of carts, which are kept or used 
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in the ordinary Course of business within a municipality. Much of the 
revenue from these fees is derived from carts which are actually kept 
outside the municipality in rural areas where for want of statutory 
authority no similar tax is imposed by the district board. 

70. Income and expenditure* — 111 1926-27, the average income of 
municipalities in Bengal, excluding the metropolitan municipalities 
jol Calcutta and Howrah and leaving out of the calculation opening 
balances, loans and extraordinary receipts was Its. 51,000 or about 
£3,825. The income of individual municipalities varied from 
Rs. 6,76,000 in Dacca to Rs. 4,148 in Maheshpur and Rs. 2,584 in 
Debhatta. 

In the small municipalities a couiparat ively large proportion of 
their incomes was spent on the upkeep of dispensaiies, Die main func- 
tion of which is to supply medicine tree to outdoor patients. Thus 
Maheshpur spent Ks. 1,203 on its dispensary out of its income of 
Rs. 4,148. But on the aveiage, the municipalities spent their income 
on different purposes according to the following percentages: — 


Conservancy 

Per cent. 

... 28 

Water-supply 

... Ill 

Communications 

... 11 

Office and tax collecting establishment 

... 9J 

Lighting 

... 71 

Drainage 

... 6 

Education 

... 6 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

... 4 

Other expenditure 

... 18 

Borrowing. — Under the Local Authorities 

Loans Act, local 


bodies may borrow money from Government or, with Government sanc- 
tion, from private sources. In practice, private loans are very seldom 
sanctioned, and local authorities in any case prefer to borrow from 
Government as they get better terms than they would in the open 
market. Municipalities borrow freely from Government for the execu- 
tion of capital works — chiefly water-supply schemes — and Government 
readily lend money for approved projects if funds are available and if 
the local authority can show that it is in a position to meet interest 
and sinking fund charges. At the entl of 1925-26, 43 municipalities 
were in debt to Government, the total amount outstanding being 
nearly Rs. 36 lakhs. Of this total, Howrah is responsible for 14 lakhs, 
Darjeeling for 6, Dacca for 2?, and Krishnagar for 2. 

72. Bengal Municipal Bill* — The Bengal Municipal Act dates from 
1884 and no longer meets the needs of the larger municipalities. Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea adopted with some modifications a bill which 
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had been prepared before 1921. The main features of the bill werfc 
an increase in the proportion of elected commissioners, provision for 
the representation of minorities, and a change in the franchise. To 
Government's existing powers of control were to be added the power 
to take over the management of water works and sewerage installa- 
tions, and as an alternative to supersession, authority was to be given 
to Government to dissolve a municipal hoard and order a fresh election. 
.The taxing powers of municipalities were to be enlarged, and the tax 
on persons abolished. A new appellate committee was to be created 
for hearing appeals against assessments. The powers of municipalities 
in matters of public health were to be enlarged and a statutory obliga- 
tion imposed on them to provide a suitable system of water-supply, 
drainage and lighting. 

Sir Surendra Nalh Banerjca introduced the bill in 1923, but before 
it had made any progress the Council was dissolved. The Member in 
charge of Local Self-Government sought to introduce it again in Dec- 
ember 1925, but the motion for introduction was rejected by fift) to 
29 votes. 


73. Working of municipalities. — The non-official chairman of a 
municipality had been a familiar figuie in^ Bengal for many years 
befoie the [tetanus, and the framework of municipal government in 
Bengal has remained unaltered since 1920 except that the elective 
system has been introduced into one or two industrial towns where the 
municipal cominissioneis used to be wholly nominated. It is hardly 
possible therefoie (o trace any particular development and to ascribe 
it to the influence of the Reforms. Like district boards, municipali- 
ties are hainpoied by lack ot funds, but not to the same extent, nor 
can it be said that their comparative poverty is due altogether to causes 
beyond their control. Municipal commissioners have generally shown 
a disinclination to increase the burden on the rate-payers. Never- 
theless, that there is a growing readiness to impose and to submit to 
municipal taxation is shown by the fact that the yield of municipal 
rates, whic h was about Its. 48 lakhs in 1920-21, had risen in the same 
number of municipalities to about Rs. 64 lakhs in 1926-27. In the 
larger towns at least there is a general willingness to carry out drain- 
age schemes or schemes for water-supply and to find the recurring cost 
of the latter by means of a special rate. Like district boards, muni- 
cipalities may on the whole be said to show good sense and public 
spirit in tbe allocation of their revenues to different heads of expendi- 
ture. Expenditure on establishment is usually kept to a low figure 
and the bulk of the municipal income is devoted to* services for the 
benefit of the mte-payers. Municipal commissioners too are usually 
well guided in the choice of their executive. A chairman may some- 
times lack energy, but he is almost invariably honest and trustworthy* 
The chief faults of municipal administration are neglect ot accounts 
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rules, slackness in the realisation of demands and indifference to audit 
reports, whilst outdoor work suffers from lack of supervision. 

Embezzlements are fairly frequent, and municipal commissioners 
tend to show excessive leniency towards those who misappropriate their 
funds. 

74. Control Of municipalities. — The comparative inefficiency of 
municipalities in Bengal must be partly attributed to the lack of 
sufficient control by outside authorities. When the Bengal Munici- 
pal Act of 1884 was passed, a large number of the municipalities, and 
those the more important, had official chairmen, usually the District 
Magistiates and Subdivisional Magistrates ; outside control was exer- 
cised by the ordinary official method of inspection, and was effective 
because the chuimien were officials. It was also more effective than 
now in other municipalities because the influence of the Commissioner 
and the Magistiate was still powerful and their advice was not lightly 
disregarded. With the passing of the official chairmen and the waning 
of the influence of inspecting officers, the control by inspection has 
ceased to be effective and no other form of control has taken its place. 
Under the Act of 1884 copies of proceedings are sent to the Magistrate 
and both lie and the Commissioner have the right to inspect all the 
work of the municipalities, but there is little power to compel the 
municipalities to accept their advice. They may suspend the execu- 
tion of an order of a municipality which is. likely to cause a breach of 
the peace or injury or annoyance to the public or a section of the 
public. In case of a seiious default the (Government may order per- 
formance of the duty in which default is made, and has the further 
power of superseding the municipal commissioners, if they persistently 
make default in the performance of their duties. This last power was 
exercised in two cases in 1918, but generally speaking these powers of 
control are rarely used and are not effective as instruments for main- 
taining a fair standard of municipal administration. 

The control by audit is also weak. The accounts of municipalities 
are audited by Government agency, but it is far from easy to compel 
the municipal authorities to pay attention to the auditor criticisms. 
There is no system, such as there is in England, by which the respon- 
sibility for the collection of municipal taxes can be laid on any person or 
body of persons, nor is there any statutory provision for punishing the 
neglect of this duty. There is also no provision by which the auditor can 
fix and enforce responsibility for irregularities by a system of surcharges 
and disallowances. 


District, Local and Union Boards. 

76. Constitution. — In almost all the districts two-thirds of the 
members of the district boards are elected by the members of local 
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boards, the remaining one-third being appointed by the Commissioner 
subject to the Minister's approval. The proportion of elected membere 
was raised from one-half to two-thirds in 1920. Under the Local Self- 
Government Act the chairman is to be appointed by Government or 
elected by the members, according as Government may decide. The 
former practice was to appoint the District Magistrate as chairman. 
In 1917 five district boards were for the first time allowed the privilege 
of electing their own chairmen, and non-official chairmen are now 
elected in all districts in the plains. The vice-chairmen are also 
elected . 

The areas of district boards and local boards are the same as those 
of the administiative districts and subdivisions. Of the members of 
the local boaids, not less than two-thinls aie elected, and repiesent the 
thanas or police-station areas within the subdivision. The remaining 
members are appointed by the Commissioner on the nomination of the 
District Magistrate and witli the approval of Government, and aie 
ordinarily selected to xepiesent minonty communities. Formerly the 
Subdivisional Offitci was one of the appointed members, and was 
usually elected as chairman; but in older to encourage the election of 
non-official chairmen, Subdivisional (Miners have not been appointed 
since 1921 and both the chairmen and vice-chairmen are now elected 
from among the non-official members. 

76. Franchise. — The general qualification for electors is the pay- 
ment ot road cess ol not less than one rupee. Othef qualifications are 
the payment of license tax and the possession of an annual income of 
Rs. 240; members ol union committees and persons with certain edu- 
cational qualifications are also electors. In areas in which union 
boards have been established persons jiossessing the union board 
franchise are also qualified to be electors for local boards. This has 
the effect .of widening the franchise as the union board franchise depends 
on the payment of not less than one rupee for road and public works 
cess taken together, and not road cess onl>, and the payment of not 
less than one rupee as union rate or chaukidari tax is also a qualifica- 
tion. The local board electors are about 4 per cent, of the population. 

Union boards consist of 6 to 9 members, Government retaining the 
right to fill one-third of the seats by nomination, while the rest of 
the members are elected. In practice Government have hitherto 
always exercised the right of appointing one-third of the members. 
The appointments are made by the District Magistrate in consultation 
with the Chairman of the district board. The president is elected by 
the members. 

*■ 77. Finance. — The main sources of district board finance are the 
road and the public works cesses. Each of these is levied at the rate 
of half an anna on the annual value, that is, on the rental of land. 
The proprietor pays half from his own pocket, collects the other half 
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from the holder of subordinate interests and with certain deductions 
pays the total to the Collector of the district. District boards have to 
decide each year at what rate the cess will be levied; but in practice 
they never decide on less than the maximum. The work of revalua- 
tion is so great and costly that the cess demand is revised only after 
long intervals of years, and during the intervening periods the income 
of the district board is practically stationary. The yearly incidence of 
cess is at present only about annas three per head of population. 
Other souices of income locally derived are of minor importance. 
Government contributes a sum the total of which is equal to one 
quarter of the entire yield of the road cess throughout the province. 
This is distributed among district boards with practically no condi- 
tions attached. There are other Government grants for special purposes 
such as primary education, which bring the total average income of 
district boards up to annas 4-8 per head. 

The aveiage income of district boards excluding opening balances, 
loans* and other extraordinary receipts, but including Government 
grants was Ks. 4,83,241. The largest income was that of Mymen- 
singh Its. llij lakhs, of which more than Its. 2£ lakhs was derived 
from Government grants. It is to be remembered that this district 
has a population equal to that of Scotland. r lhe smallest incomes 
leaving out Darjeeling were those of Malda district board, 
Bs. 2,17,000. and of Bankuia, Rs. 1,93,000. The main heads of 
expenditure in Mymensingh (whose allocation of income to various 
heads may be taken as typical) were — 



Rs. 

Office establishment 

47,000 

Education 

2,67,000 

Medical and Sanitation (mainly supply of 
medicines to outdoor patients). 

1,78,000 

Communications 

0,52,000 

Water-supply 

92,000 

Local boards have no independent sources of income, and can only 
spend what the district board can spare for them. 

78. Union boards. — Union boards impose a tax 
circumstances within the union. The greater part 

on property and 
of the income so 


derived has, under statutory obligations, to be spent on establishment, 
the main charge being that for the pay of the village police. The 
balance which amounted in 1026-26 to an average of five pies per head 
is available for expenditure on other objects of the Village Self-Gov- 
ernment Act. No individual can be required to pay more than Bs. 84 
a year. Otherwise there are uo restrictions on the amount which a 
union board can raise. 
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The 2,217 union boards which were working in 1925-26 had a total 
income, leaving out opening balances but including grants-in-aid, of 
Rs. 39 lakhs. Out of this total just over Rs. 25 lakhs was spent on 
establishment, most of it going towards the pay of the village police. 
A little over Rs. 3 lakhs was spent on roads, Rs. 2£ lakhs on water- 
supply, just under Rs. 2 lakhs on primary education and Rs. 67,000 
on dispensaries, while Rs. 2J lakhs was classed as “ miscellaneous ” 
expenditure. 

79. Borrowing. — District boards, like municipalities may borrow 
under the Local Authorities Loans Act, and also prefer to borrow 
from Govern ment. In 1925-26 nine district boards were indebted to 
Government, and Rs. 92,701 was spent on the repayment of loans. 

80. Working of district boards. — The most important functions 
of district boards are the maintenance of roads and other communi- 
cations, the maintenance of primary schools and dispensaiies and the 
care of public health. They are also responsible for the upkeep of 
cattle pounds, maintain a small veterinary staff, and spend some 
money on agricultural shows. In times of distress they are empowered 
to incur expenditure on relief. 

In the days before the Reforms, when tli^ District Officer was the 
chairman of the district board and the Subdivisional Officer the 
chairman of the local board, greater importance was attached to the 
maintenance of roads and communications. Since the transfer to non- 
official control, the tendency has been to attach less importance to 
roads and more to medical relief and the establishment of new dispen- 
saries, to public health and water-supply. Comparing the average 
expenditure of the three years 1917-18 to 1919-20 with that of the 
three years 1924-25 to 1926-27, the expenditure on roads and com- 
munications has fallen by over Rs. 3 lakhs; the expenditure under 
the head “ Medical 99 has risen from under Rs. 7£ lakhs to over 
Rs. 11 lakhs; and the expenditure on Public Health from under 
Rs. 2 lakhs to nearly Rs. 3J lakhs. On water-supply the district 
boards have spent whatever amounts could be spared from year to 
year from current income. There has always been an anxiety to meet 
the demand for water-supply, but this has been tempered by the 
knowledge that the cost makes it impossible for a district board to 
deal adequately with this big problem without a large increase in 
funds. The difficulty in district board work, whether under the 
official or the non-official chairmen, has beeit that the money avail- 
able has fallen far short of the amount required to carry out the 
duties imposed upon the boards. These boards were originallv com- 
mittees formed for the maintenance of road§* and were financed from 
the road cess. The boards were the only eiuteftieiLt agency on which 
the new duties demanded by modem ideate, such os the care of pub- 
lic health, could be imposed, and there has been a tendency to 
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increase the burdens of district boards without a corresponding 
increase in their funds. In England there are a number of special 
authorities to which important functions Buch as the maintenance of 
highways, education, sanitation and poor relief are entrusted. In 
Bengal a multiplicity of such functions is devolved on the district 
boards, and with their limited resources it is not surprising that they 
have not been able to achieve great results. 

The change from the official to the non-official chairman has had. 
both advantages and disadvantages. There can be no doubt that the 
change stimulated the interest taken by the ordinary members in the 
work of the boards and, as the annual resolutions of the Ministry of 
Local Self-Government will show, the non-official chairmen have, on 
the whole, carried out their duties well. The main disadvantages 
are that it is difficult for non-official chairmen to tour throughout the 
district in the thorough way in which, on account of their other work, 
the official chairmen used to tour. There is also less effective super- 
vision of the office work. The official chairman was amenable to 
instructions of superior authority, and made it his business to see that 
audit objections were duly met. The control thus exercised through 
the official chairmen has almost disappeared, and nothing has taken 
its place. In England Government control over local bodies is real 
and can be effectively exercised. In Bengal there are several autho- 
rities who ran criticise and advise ; the Magistrate, the Commissioner 
of the Division, the Superintending Engineer have rights of inspec- 
tion; the Accountant-General causes audits to be made; and Educa- 
tional, Agricultural, Medical and Sanitary authorities can advise; but 
no authority has effective power to enforce action. 

81. Working of local boards and union boards. — It has already 

been stated that local boards perforin the functions allotted to them 

by the district boards and are dependent on them for their funds. In 

practice local boards are usually given funds for the maintenance of 

the less important roads in the subdivision and for the construction 

and maintenance of wells and tanks; they are allowed to exercise 

their own discretion in the spending of the money given to them for 

these purposes, but the amounts given them are small. In some cases 

they also carry out routine functions in regard to education. The 

staff of a local board usually consists of one or two clerks and an 

overseer to look after the outdoor work. 

# 

It is at first sight surprising that more use has not been made of 
local boards; for not only are the areas with which they deal more 
manageable than the areas under district boards, but the elected 
members of the district boards are elected by the members of the 
lpcal boards, usually from among their own number. It is the 
financial difficulties of the district boards which make them unwilling 
to assign more adequate grants to local boards, together with the 
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feeling that with the limited funds available the work of the district 
can be done more economically by the district staff under a competent 
engineer. 

The position of the local boards has also been affected by the 
Village Self-Government Act of 1919, which created union boards. 
Although the Act assigns certain duties to local boards, its tendency 
in working has been to take away from local boards some of the work 
they weie doing. An extreme example of this is a district in which 
the district board made over the control of all roads other than those 
under its own control and all other minor works to the new union 
hoards, and the principal duty left to the local boards was to grant 
leave to the lowest grade of primary school inspectors. 

The growing preference for the union board as the agency for 
carrying out minor local works is due to the belief that in the small 
area of the union hoard such work is likely to he better done under 
the personal control of members of the union board than by the focal 
board contractor. The comparative success of the union boards is a 
justification of the theory which underlies the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, that it is the village or the small group of villages which 
is the right basis for local self-government. Jn these small areas tKe 

members of the boaid are known to the people generally, the work 

they do is seen and understood and the objects on which public money 
is spent can be appreciated. An interesting feature of the union 
board is that in it dyarchy ceases, and the board manages matters 
pertaining both to “ reserved ” and “ transferred ” subjects. Not 
only does it look after roads and wells, dispensaries and schools, but 
it also collects the tax for the village police, and may provide courts 
for petty criminal and civil cases. 

The Village Self-Government Act was the work of the pre-Reform 
Government, and was based on the advice given by the District Admin- 
istration Committee. Since the Reforms the policy of the Minister 

has been to encourage the formation of union boards. Only a few 

boards had come into existence when the first Minister was appointed; 
there are now 2,874. Whilst the local hoards only perform functions 
assigned to them by the district hoard, the union boards derive theirs 
from the Act itself. Not only is it their duty to maintain roads 
within the union, but the Act says that they shall execute all works 
that are necessary for the preservation of •public health and for 
improving the sanitation, the conservancy or the drainage of the 
union: and requires thal they shall construct, repair and maintain 
^fcter works, if ordered to do so by the district board. But in pro- 
viding the union boards with funds to carry out these duties, the Act 
is less stringent, with the result that the duties are not generally per- 
formed. In addition to imposing the obligation to collect the tax for 
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the village police, the Act requires the union board to impose a rate 
amounting to the sum estimated to lie required to meet the expenses 
of the board in carrying out any of the purposes oi the Act; but 
this requirement is rendered of little effect by the condition that the 
estimate is to be approved by not less than two-thirds of the members 
at a special meeting. The result is that union boards are left free to 
do as much or as little as they like with their wide powers of 
taxation. The total amount raised by the union boards in 1926-27. 
by the imposition of rates of this kind was Its. 5,31,151, or an aver- 
age of R s. 185 for each union, to which were added pound rents, fees 
paid to union benches and courts, and district board grants. 

It may be said generally that the union boards have justified the 
hope that advance in local self-government may be based on village 
organisation. A few have been very good, and a few very bad; the 
majority have not achieved much, but have begun to do n Utile useful 
work. There are a few boards which deal with small densely populated 
areas where* administration approaches municipal standards. At the 
other end of Uie scale are others which are conleni simply 1o raise enough 
money io pay I he village police. Much depends on Ihe personality of 
the president, and on the interest taken in the hoards by tin* District 
Magistrate and other officers and by persons of local influence. A 
hopeful sign is that whilst, when a union board is first started, it is 
sometimes diffic ult to induce people to stand for election, yet when the 
second or third election is held theie are often keen contests. Con- 
ferences of membeis of union boards are held annually at several dis- 
trict and subdi visional headquarters. Although the usual tenor of the 
resolutions passed at these conferences is to demand more powers for 
union boards and more money from sources other than local taxation, 
still the fact that these conferences are held and are well attended is 
evidence of a quickened interest in corporate village life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Financial Position in Bengal. 

82. Of the causes which have hampered the working of the 
reformed constitution in Bengal, there* is one about which there is no 
difference of opinion in the province. The Meston Settlement, which 
was incorporated in the Devolution Rules made under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, was alone sufficient to make the successful working 
of the new constitution extremely difficult. 

83. Separation of Central and Provincial resources.— The aim of 

the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms was to 
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find some means of entirely separating* the resources of the Central and 
Provincial (governments, for if provincial autonomy is to mean 
anything 1 real, clearly the provinces must not be dependent on the 
Indian Government for the means of provincial development.” To 
effect this separation, the revenues accruing in respect of provincial 
subjects were assigned to provinces. But it was calculated that this 
assignment, whilst giving a surplus of revenue over expenditure to every 
.province, would leave the Government of India with a deficit; to make 
good this deficit, it was decided that the provinces should contribute a 
part of their expected surplus to the Government of India. 

84. The assumed normal income. — Unfortunately for Bengal the 
calculation of the expected surplus was made without due appreciation 
of the expenditure that was to he met from provincial resources. The 
Financial Relations Committee simply took a figure of Rs. 7,09 lakhs 
based on the 1919-20 budget, as representing the normal income of the 
province under the classification of revenues then in force, and a figure 
of Its. 8,57 lakhi> as representing the normal income under the proposed 
classification. Allowing for Its. 481 lakhs of imperial expenditure 
tiansferied to the province, they calculated the expected surplus in 
Bengal at Rs. 1,04 lakhs, out of which a contribution of Rs. 08 lakhs 
was to be paid to the Government of India. 

8f>. Resulting deficit in Bengal. — The fatal mistake of ignoring 
expenditure quickly became appaient. In the first year of the working 
of the Reforms the expenditure required to carry on the administration 
of the province exceeded the revenue by "Rs. 1,20 Jakh>. This was 
admitted by the Government of India. On the 80th September, 1921, 
Sir Malcolm Tlailev, in moving a resolution to remit the Bengal con- 
tiilmtion said: “We (Government of India) have examined the case, 
both nanowh and critically, and it appears certain that with every 
economy Bengal must have a deficit of not less than Rs. 1,20 lakhs. 
Fven if uc made no allowance for any extra expenditure for improve- 
ments in transferred subjects such as are desired by Ministers, improve- 
ments which we are told are necessary if the Reforms are to be a 
success — Bengal would have that deficit, even if it provided only the 
bare minimum expenditure required to carry on the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the Province.” Whal was to the Financial Relations 
Committee “an unthinkable sequel to a purely administrative re- 
arrangement of abundant general resources” *ame to pass in the very 
first year, for not only did the Government of India have to forego 
£Jhe provincial contribution, but the province had to provide for the bare 
minimum expenditure l>v imposing additional taxation. A note by the 
TTon’ble Sir P. C. Mitter, Kt., c.t.f.., showing the effect of the financial 
difficulty of 1921 on the Government of Bengal is printed as an 
Appendix to this Chapter, 
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86. Fiscal and economic differences ignored.— No less serious in its 
results has been the adoption of an allocation of revenues which was 
based on administrative convenience and ignored important fiscal and 
economic differences in the provinces. The result in Bengal is that 
the Government of India hold the elastic lesourees yielding more than 
two-thirds of the revenues, whilst the province is left with a meagre 
third of the revenues and with resources of which the expansion 
capacity has already been exploited to the practical limit. Bengal 
shares with Bihar and Orissa the effect of a JYimniient Settlement that 
bars the expansion of land revenue, and with Bombay the loss of 
revenues derived from industrial and commercial wealth; but Bengal 
alone suffcix from both these causes. 

87. Effect of Permanent Settlement on land revenue. — The provinces 
chiefly affected by the Permanent Settlement are Bengal and Bihar 
and OrUxa. The Settlement was made in the year I79d by the Govern- 
ment ol India. Its effect was to fix permanently the land revenue 
payable to the State. In other parts of India the land revenue is 
subject to periodic settlements. The result is that in permanently 
settled aieas the land revenue is inelastic, whilst in other areas it 
has steadily giown. This w r ill appear from the following statement; 
the year 1912-BI is taken because the large changes in provincial bound- 
aries made in the previous year make it difficult to take an eailier 
year : — 


[The 11 k u res arp in thousands of rupee*.] 


Pro\ i vie e. 


Permanently settled provinces . 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Other provinces. 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

Bombay . . 

Central Provinces 

Burma 

Assam 


Land Revomio in 

1 )ifforence. 

1912-13. 

1925-20. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,70,42 

2,78,77 

+ 8,3/5 

1,49,21 

1,65,71 

+ 0,50 

6,64,13 

7,04,99 

+ 40,86 

6,83,62 

7,48,18 

+ 64,56 

3,16,79 

4,57,58 

+ 1,41,79 

3,92,26 

5,03,68 

+ 1,1 1,42 

1,80,04 

2,02,78 

+ 22,74 

2,86,16 

4,08,29 

+ 1,22,13 

71,60 

92,54 

+ 21,04 


The whole of the increase in Bengal has been derived from Govern- 
ment estates and the small area which is not permanently settled, 
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The receipts per head of population from land revenue in the 
different provinces also show clearly the effect of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. 


Permnnentbf settled provinces— - 
Bengal 

Bihar unci Orissa 

Other provinces - - 
United Provinces 
Madrus 
Punjab 
Bombay 

(Vntral Provinces 

Burma 

Assam 


Land revenut 
per head in 
1925-2<>. 

Kb. a. 

0 10 

0 7 

1 9 
1 11 

2 S 

2 7 

1 7 

4 I A 
l :* 


The statements given in paragraph 95 will show that in spite of 
the low receipts from land re\eu«e the incidence of taxation in Bengal 
is higher than in all other piovinces except Bombay, though the 
greater pait of the tuxes go to the (Joveinment of India. 

8«S. Some idea of the loss of revenue caused to Bengal by the 
Permanent Settlement may be gathered from the fact that the export 
duty on jute yielded no less than Its. 8, (it lakhs to the (lovenimenl of 
India in the year 1925-20. Almost the whole of the jute crop h giowu 
in Bengal, and its development since tin* da vs of the Permanent Settle- 
ment leprpt-ents a great increase in the agricultural wealth ol Bengal; 
but because of the Pennunent Settlement it lias added nothing to the 
land revenue. t(s levcruie-piodiicing value is taken by the (ioveiumcnt 
of India in the hum ol export duty, income-tax and lailuuy receipts, 
and the province gels nothing. 

89. Revenue from industrial wealth lost to province. - Whilst the 
provincial finances receive little benefit from the growth in agricultural 
wealth, the allocation of rexenues operates to divert to the (lovernment 
of Tndia the expanding revenues derived from the development of 
industry. Income-tax and customs were assigned to the Government of 
India, .and in these sources is largely concentrated the taxable capacity 
of the province. ft is true that the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
on the representations of Bombay and Bengal, advised that some share 
in the growth of revenue from taxation on incomes should he granted 
(o the provinces, and this led to the enactment* of Devolution Buie 15. 
But the boom of 1920 has been followed by a slump; as the following 
statement shows Bengal has derived no benefit from this rule, and 
Bombay has been only a little less unfortunate. The result of the 
rule has been that while it has not given relief to the province which 
required it. it has given an accession of revenue to provinces for which 
ii, was not intended. 



Statement showing the income-tax received by the various province? since 1921 under Devolution Rule 15. 
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A sum of Rs. 93,892 was paid to the Government of India as cost of establishment. 
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00. Income-tax Whence derived. — A statement given in paragraph 
94 will show not only that the Government of India receive from 
Bengal more revenue in the form of income-tax and customs dues than 
from any other province, but also that this revenue has steadily 
expanded. It is of course true that not all the money raised in 
Bengal by means of customs duties and income-tax is paid by the 
people of Bengal, but the part paid by persons from other areas is 
small. An analysis of income-tax assessments was made in 1920 at 
the instance of the Finance Relations Committee and shows that over 
90 per cent, of the income-tax collected in Calcutta came solely from 
Bengal. Out of assessments amounting to Its. 2,52 lakhs, which 
came under examination, Its. 2,28 lakhs could be definitely assigned 
to Bengal, Its. 2)1 lakhs were of doubtful origin and only half a lakh 
came trom assessees whose incomes were known to be derived from 
outside Bengal. There is no reason to suppose that there has been 
any great change in the proportions, and it may be assumed that out 
of the total of Us. 3,41 lakhs of income-tax collected in 1925-26, more 
than Us. 8,00 lakhs came from incomes deiived from Bengal. 

91. Customs revenue whence derived. — The customs revenue is 
deiived hum holh import and export duties. It is not possible to say 
what pait of the imports paying duty at Calcutta go to areas outside 
Bengal, but it is ceitnin that the larger part is consumed in Bengal. 
With regard to expoits, there is no quest iou. Almost all the jute and 
much ot the rice and lea on which export duties have been levied at 
Calcutta arc grown in Bengal. The yield of these duties in 11*19-20 
and 1925-26 was as follow s:- 


(In lakhs ot' rupees.) 




1919-20. 

1925-20. 

Jute 

. . . 

2,92 

0,64 

Tea 


50 

43 

Rice 


2 

7 


The export duty on ten 


was abolished from the 1st April, 192T. 


92. Cost of administration due to industrial development. — The 

denial of any share in the expanding revenues derived from income- 
tax and customs dues, or indeed, in any revenue based on the 
commercial and industrial wealth of the province except that from 
stamps, hah been felt all the more because the province has been bur- 
dened with the increasing cost of administratidn which the commercial 
and industrial development has made necessary. The increase in cost 

« spread over a huge number of heads and cannot be stated in figures; 

is by no means limited to Calcutta; but it may be illustrated by the 
fact that the cost of the Calcutta Police in 1925-26 (not including 
pensions, home leave charges and buildings) was more than Rs. 31 
lakhs. 
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93. Additional taxation. — Early steps were taken to ease the posi 
tion by additional taxation. Three Hills (one imposing a tax on 
certain forms of amusement and a tax on certain forms of betting-, one 
enhancing- court-fees and another enhancing* stamp duties) were 
presented and passed by the legislature in 1922; and the Executive, in 
exercise of its powers under the Indian Registration Act, passed orders 
enhancing- registration fees. The taxes on amusements and betting 
yielded Rs. 5,37,000 and Its. 14,44,000 resjiectively in 1925-2(5; and the 
revenue from court-fees, stamp duties ami registration tees ruse 
appreciably after their enhancement though not in each case to the 
degree expected. The feasibility of imposing other new taxes in 
addition to the taxes on amusements and betting was considered with 
special reference to the other six heads of new taxation mentioned in 
Schedule 1 of the Scheduled Taxes Rules; but it was decided to be 
impossible or inadvisable to attempt such legislation, partly owing to 
inherent difficulties in particular cases, and partly owing to the practi- 
cal limits set by the reluctance of the Legislative Toum-il to impose 
taxes to make up the deficit due to the Me si on Settlement. 

94. Comparison with other provinces.— In this statement of the 
effects of the Government of India Act and the Rules made under it 
on the finances of Bengal, the endeavour has been made to avoid com- 
parison with other more fortunate provinces. The Government of 
Bengal, however, have always contended that an allocation of resources 
which ignored alike the needs of provinces and their fiscal and economic 
differences could not be satisfactory. The following statements, which 
sum up the experience of the last six years, prove their conlention. 
The provincial contributions have not been deducted in the first state- 
ment from the revenues of 1925-20 in order to show the result of their 
remission : — 

Provincial Revenues. 


[Figures are in thousands of rupees.] 




1921-22. 


1925-20. 


Kc ve- 
nue per 
head. 

7 

Provinco. 

1 

Actual 

revenues. 

2 

Provincial 

contribu- 

tions. 

3 

Net pro- 
vincial 
revenues. 

4 

Actual 

revenues. 

5 

Populut ion. 

8 

Bengal 

Rs. 

8,94,82 

Rs. 

63,00 

Rs. 

8,31,82 

Rs. 

10,70,58 

46,695,536 

Rs. A. 

2 5 

United 

Provinces . . 

12,38,83 

• 

2,40,00 

9,98,83 

12,71,07 

45,375,787 

2 13 

Madras 

15,39,31 

3,48,00 

11,91,31 

10,89,33 

42,318,985 

4 0 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,42,32 

. , 

4,42,32 

5,76,73 

34,002,189 

1 1J 

Punjab 

Bombay 

8,04,41 

1,75,00 

6,89,41 

11,34,75 

20,085,024 

5 8 

11,90,15 

56,00 

11,40,15 

15,58,39 

19,348,219 

8 0 

Central 

Province* . . 

1 4.93,61 

22,00 

4,71,61 

5,47,03 

13,912,700 

4 0 

Assam 

1,90,04 

15,00 

1,81,64 

2,53,82 

7,006,230 

3 5 
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In the following statement the percentages of the revenues of the 
Government of India derived from the different provinces are given. 
In calculating the percentages of 1925-26 the provincial contributions 
have been deducted, to show approximately the result of the abolition 
of those contributions:-- 




Percentages in — 


Province. 

1021-22. 

1925-20. 

Bengal 


.*{0 -0 

45-0 

United Provinces 


0 •() 

1 0 

Madras 


12-3 

0 0 

Bihar and Orissa 


0-7 

0*7 

Punjab 


4*0 

1 *5 

Bombay 


39 -0 

40-0 

Central Provinces 


1 -5 

1 *0 

Assam 


or> 

0*6 


Total 

1000 

lflOO 

The details oi 

tin* leeeipts IT mil which thesi 

‘ jiercenlag 

I"- ait 1 i*tvl- 

ciliated an 4 given 

in the billowing statement : - 




Receipts by the Government of India derived from Provinces. 
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60,38,40 

nipTIl JO JUOUIUIOAOJJ tn 

.uu .tq sjdpjoai lvjoi «-• 

Rs. 

26,24,27 

3,48,41 

8,80,12 

44,53 

1,85,43 

24,22,04 

00,09 

43,10 

66,14,05 

UC»U!iqTJJ110.> \OJ<l ^ 

Rs. 

1.83.83 

2.21,98 

1.13.84 

34.00 

13.00 

9.00 


miiKlo .iwjjxft 

•1 H«H 2 
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•fcUlOJBUO £ 

Rs. 

18,43,41 

5.17 

3,08,69 

1 

4,13 

18.78,73 

5,78 

10.09 


*xuj-JOdns S 

RS. 

2,51,87 

17.31 

22.31 

4.24 

6,17 

86,19 

7.57 

2.47 
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Rs. 

63.00 

2.40.00 

3.48.00 

1.75.00 

56.00 

22.00 

15,00 


’unqdo oRioxa; 35 

RS 

8,27 

7,06 

8,68 

7,64 

9,32 

12,03 

6.42 

8.42 



Rs. 

1,55,77 

1.39,02 

1,21,35 


■yiuo^snf) ^ 

Rs. 

14,26,72 

5,87 

2,12.45 

1 

5 

14,36,41 

8,90 

1,98 


•xu^-jodng w 

Rs. 

2,68,74 

37,16 

44,09 

10,03 

9,97 

3,44,62 

18,41 


Income-tax. 

2 

rHcor-Hj«Oco<Mr- 
—•©NOIrHiOOrH-H^ 
fig « + N + H rH CO 00 

^ t- ^ +- 

h* h- eo 0 «e us 

1: « « " • « 

CO 04 © 

to rH 

** 


Province. 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Bihar and Orissa 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Total 


•Excess profits duty. 

tFigure* of Northern India Salt Revenue not Included as the> are not shown in the accounts under any province. 
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95. The Government of India takes from Bengal a far larger part 
of the total revenues, both central and provincial, derived from the 
province than from any other province. This may be seen from the 
following statement based on the revenues of the year 1925-26: — 

[Figures are in thousands of rupees.] 


Province*. 

Central 

rovonuos 

derived 

from 

province. 

Provincial 

revenues. 

Total of 
eolurnns 2 
and 3. 

Percentage 
of column 2 
on 

column 4. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Bengal 

26,24,27 

10,70,58 


71 

United Provinces 

3,48,41 

1 2,71,07 


21 

Madras 

8,86,12 

16,89,33 

25,75,45 

34 

Bihar and Orissa 

44,53 

5,76,73 

6,21,26 

1 

Punjab 

1,85,43 

11,34,75 

13,20,18 

14 

Bombay 

24,22,04 

15,58,39 

39,80,43 

60 

Central Provinces 

60,09 


6,07,12 

9 

Assam 

43,16 

2,53,82 

2,96,98 

14 

Total . . 

66,14,05 

81,01,70 

b 

1,47,15,75 

44 


If central and provincial taxations aie taken together, the inci- 
dence of taxation is higher in Bengal than in any other province 
except Bombay. The figures me: — 


Province. 

Provincial. 

Central. 

Total. 





Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

Bengal 




2 

5 

5 

3 

7 8 

United Provinces 




2 

13 

0 

9 

3 6 

Madras 




4 

0 

1 

11 

5 11 

Bihar and Orissa 




1 

11 

0 

1 

1 12 

Punjab 




5 

8 

0 

14 

5 6 

Bombay . . 




8 

0 

11 

11 

19 11 

Central Provinces 




4 

0 

0 

7 

4 7 

Assam 




3 

6 

0 

8 

3 13 


96. Result of abolition of provincial contributions. — It is apparent 
that it is largely the increased revenue from customs duties since 1921 
which has enabled the Government of India to abolish the provincial 
contributions. The result is to enhance the injustice of the allocation 
ojE revenues in two ways. The provinces which received a large increase 
income as a consequence of the allocation of revenues, and were 
therefore required to contribute a large share of the increase to the 
Central Government, have now received a further large addition to 
their income by the abolition of their contributions. On the other 
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hand, the provinces which received little or no increase in income from 
the allocation of revenues again receive little or no increase from the 
abolition of the contributions, and their peoples have to bear a laige 
part of the burden of the increased customs duties. In other words, 
the people of industrial provinces such as Bengal are now paying the 
contributions of other provinces. 


97. Present financial position in Bengal.— The financial position 
imposed on Bengal by the Reforms may be summed up by saying that 
the figuie oi bare minimum expenditure admitted by the Government 
of India in 1921 was Rs. 10,72 lakhs. The revenue in 1925-26, includ- 
ing the proceeds of additional taxation, was Rs. 10,70 lakhs; the budget 
figure for 1927-28 is Rs. 10,71 lakhs. 

This means that lor a population of 46 millions, 6 millions more 
than that of (heat Biitain, Bengal has a total revenue of <£8,000,000 
fiom which to provide tor the following heads ot expenditure; they are 
arranged in the older of theii cost in 1925-26, from highest to lowest : — 


Police. 

Education. 

(xeneial Administration. 
Civil Wmks. 

Justice. 

Pensions. 

Medical. 

Land Revenue. 


Jails. 

Excise. 

Public Health. 
Agriculture. 

Registration. 

Ktationeiy and Printing. 
Forests. 

Industries. 


98. The effect of the financial position on the administration has 
been comparative stagnation. The general effect can be seen from 
the following statement of the expenditure charged to Revenue under 
the main heads during the first five years of the Reforms : — 
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(“Figures in lakhs.] 


Expenditure heads. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1025-26. 

(7) Reserved subjects. » 






Police . . 

193 

187 

179 

182 

183 

Oonernl Adinmistra- 
1 ion . . 

113 

121 

120 

116 

120 

Jiisl ico 

104 

J 13 

109 

110 

111 

[.and Revenue 

36 

29 

29 

31 

36 

J ails 

38 

30 

33 

32 

31 

Irrigation (interest 

on debt and mis- 
cellaneous expendi- 
ture) Revenue 

account 

27 

29 

37 

32 

34 

Inigation : Capital 
iu count charged to 
Revenue 

35 

-21 

1 18 

4 

-3 

Ernests 

13 

13 

13 

15 

14 

(2) Transferred subjects. 



t 



Education 

121 

123 

125 

122 

133 

( 'ivd Works 

142 

102 

93 

96 

111 

Medical 

53 

55 

51 

57 

59 

Excise . . 

15 

15 

13 

13 

26 

Public Health 

23 

25 

24 

29 

24 

Agriculture 

21 

21 

20 

18 

20 

Registration 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

Industries 

12 

13 

10 

10 

12 


Note -A small part of the expenditure shown under Reserved subjects is actually 
“ transferred ” and vice verm. Of the expenditure on Excise in 1925-26, Rs. 13 lakhs were 
due to a change in the system of accounts. 


99. The largest increase in expenditure has been in the Education 
Department, from Rs. 121 lakhs (about £907,500) in 1921-22 to 
Rs. 133 lakhs (about £997,500) in 1925-26. «The transfer in 1921 of 
the charge of the Calcutta University from the Government of India 
to the Government of Bengal and the creation of the University of 
T^acca by an Act of the Indian Legislature have forced Bengal to make 
recurring grants of Rs. 3 lakhs and Rs. 5£ lakhs to those Universities. 
This expenditure on these Universities was not taken into account liy 
the Meston Committee, nor were additional resources given to Bengal 
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when the transfer was made, in spite of the Secretary of State remind- 
ing the Government of India of the Joint Parliamentary Committee* 8 
recommendation as to the special financial position of Bengal. The 
burden so transferred was made far greater by the fact that in the 
previous year the Government of India had accepted the recommen- 
dations of the Calcutta University Commission involving Its. 05 lakhs 
recurring and Its. 01 lakhs capital expenditure. They transferred this 
liability to Bengal in the same year in which they admitted that the, 
revenues of this province were Its. 120 lakhs short of the amount 
required for the bare minimum expenditure. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the Government of Bengal have been able to do nothing 
to carry out the Commission's recommendations for the reorganisation 
of University and secondary education. 

With great difficulty the grants have been found which enable the 
Universities to exist. The giants for primary education have been 
increased, but are still hopelessly insufficient; the average pay of a 
Boarcl primary school teacher is Rs. 9-12 or about 13J shillings a month. 
A committee prepared a scheme for technical and vocational education, 
but nothing has been done; and manual training has made no advance 
since 1916. 

Bengal can hardly find £1,000,000 to spend on education of all 
kinds for a population of 46 millions. Local authorities contribute 
about £150,000. 

,£121 millions was the sum spent by the London County 
Council on its schools in 1926, £10 millions of this being for elemen- 
tary schools. Half of the amount came from national revenues. 

100. The Police Department is one for the needs of which no 
public sympathy is shown, but none the less those needs are real, as 
the following examples will show. 

The police of the districts surrounding Calcutta was reorganised in 
1905. Since then there has been much industrial development, [n 
1919, the Secretary of State sanctioned a scheme for further reorgani- 
sation costing about £17,800 a year. For want of funds nothing has 
been done except that, when communal rioting compelled action in 
1926, the force in the mill area near Barrackpore was strengthened. 

It is an accepted principle that all ranks should get a money grant 
for uniform. Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of the Bengal Police have 
not got it because money is not available. It would cost £3,525 
annually. 

The time-scale system of pay has been adopted generally in services 
in Bengal, including the police. But for want of funds it has been 
held back from the assistant sub-inspectors and head constables. It 
would cost about £2,325 a year. 
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The general rise in wages makes it difficult to recruit constables, 
head constables, assistant sub-inspectors and sergeants of the right 
stamp on the present rates of pay. It will cost about £130,000 annually 
to put this right. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 recommended that sub- 
ordinate Police officers should be provided with rent-free quarters. 
This was accepted in principle by the Government of India. The 
•Bengal District Administration Committee observed in 1914 that police 
buildings generally were miserable structures and that it wa9 essential 
for the health and efficiency of the force that they should be housed in 
sanitary buildings. It would cosl about £1,000,000 to cany out the 
schemes to remedy this. 

The Bengal Police cost about £1,427,000 in 1926-27. It is a large 
part out of Bengal’s total revenue of £8,000,000, but the Bengal 
Police serve a population of 46 millions. The annual cost of the 
London Metropolitan Police and Police Courts is £8,000,000. 

101. One district in Bengal has a population of 4,800,000, and the 
average population of a district in Bengal is 1,667,700; in the rest of 
British India it is only 831,000. The Bengal District Administration 
Committee, appointed in 1913 with the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India to examine the conditions prevailing in the districts in 
Bengal, recommended the creation of five new districts and thirteen 
new subdivisions. TTp to date one new subdivision only has been 
established. Buildings for one new district headquarters were well 
advanced, and land was acquired for the headquarters of two other 
new districts and three new subdivisions ; but the financial crisis of 
1921 forced Government to abandon all schemes of partition, and the 
work was stopped. 

102. The Indian Jails Committee in 1920 recommended many 
reforms. The necessity of most of these was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, but owing to the want of money effect has not been 
given to those involving much expenditure. Examples are the aboli- 
tion of convict officers in under-trial prisoners’ wards and the reduc- 
tion of the number of convict officers in other wards; the provision of 
a separate jail for habitual criminals and of separate accommodation 
for under-trial prisoners of different classes, and the conversion of four 
district jails into Central Jails. 

103. The examples given above are mofttly taken from cases in 
which the necessity of the expenditure is supported by the recommen- 
dation of authoritative Commissions or Committees. They are cases 
of carefully scrutinised schemes of urgent administrative necessity. 
But l>esides these, there are the crying needs of the people. For the 
prevention and cure of disease, for water-supply and irrigation, for 
the improvement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries, 
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and for the solution of the problems of unemployment money is needed, 
but is not available. Much of the discontent with the Reforms is due 
to the failure to do more than was done before to supply these needs, 
and the failure is due to the one cause, the want of money. 

104. For Bengal, the revision of the financial settlement is not a 
matter that admits of delay. In introducing the Budget for 1928-29, 
and referring to the provision for the contribution to the Government 
of India, which has since been remitted, the Finance Member said:—- 

“ Even if this contribution is remitted, either temporarily or 
permanently, we shall have to face a deficit of Rs. 87,43,000 in next 
year’s budget. In these circumstances we may be able to carry on for 
a year or so, but not unless we can see ultimate relief in the near 
future; and that relief must take the shape of a new Financial Settle- 
ment which will leave Bengal with an expanding income adequate for 
her needs and proper development. 

W* are again addressing the Government of India reiterating our 
protests against the present Financial Settlement and our claims for 
its complete revision. It is not likely, however, that the Government 
of India will do anything at the moment beyond continuing the remis- 
sion of our annual contribution. In all probability the question of the 
total revision of the Financial Settlement will be left to be examined 
by the Reforms Tom mission. The members of that Commission are 
now in India for a preliminary survey of the position. They will not 
go into details until next cold weather, but when that time comes, and 
when the Government of Bengal put their case before the Commission, 
one of the most important points that they will urge is that the 
Financial Settlement was wrong ah initio and treated Bengal most 
unfairly, and that it was largely owing to the shortness of funds that 
the working of the reformed constitution in Bengal has been so hampered 
and that Ministers have found it so difficult to carry on. 

The Government of Bengal will put in the forefront of their case 
a claim for a complete revision of the Financial Settlement, at any 
rate so far as Bengal is concerned, and unless that is done, I am con- 
vinced that all parties in the province will be unanimous in thinking that 
the successful working of the new constitution will be impossible in 
Bengal, however good that constitution may be in other ways.” 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

Note by the Hon’ble Sir P. C. Mitter, Kt., C.I.E., on the financial 

position in Bengal. 

• A short account showing the position of the Ministers and the 
Members of the Government of Bengal vis-a-vis the public of Bengal 
during the life of the first Council after the reforms. When the 
provincial purse was separated in Bengal on the 3rd January 1921, 
the preliminary budget was practically ready. Under the rules in 
force, before the budget for 1921-22 was prepared in draft, the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India was necessary to the whole of the 
provincial budget. The budget that was presented to the Legislative 
Council in the winter session of 1921 showed a deficit of about 2 crores 
12 lakhs. This deficit was due partly Inn a use under the finaficial 
settlement the normal scale of recurring expenditure for Bengal was 
not taken into account and partly because items of capital expenditure 
of a more or less urgent character were also ignoied. The Govern- 
ment of India admitted that the deficit in ntcuning expenditure was 
at least 1 orore 20 lakhs. A deputation, consisting of Government 
members and non-officials, went up to Simla, but the only relief that 
the deputation could get was a remission of the whole of the provincial 
contribution of (53 lakhs for a temporary peiiod of 3 years. After 
return of the deputation from Simla, the Government of Bengal decided 
to cut down the budget as passed by the Legislative Council by 
89J lakhs of rupees. The heads of these cuts were announced by Lord 
lion aid shay in the November sitting of the Council. It has already 
been observed that the excess of the expenditure side on the income 
side of the budget as passed was alwiut 212 lakhs. The remission of 
the (53 lakhs and the reduction in expenditure bv 891 lakhs amounted 
to 1521 lakhs, and thus a gap of over GO lakhs had yet to be covered. 
The Government of Bengal was therefore faced with the problem of 
increasing its resources by taxation. Within about a year's time 
from the inauguration of the reforms it w r us forced to take up three taxa- 
tion bills. So far as I remember the Government of Bengal was the 
first provincial Government which introduced and successfully passed 
taxation bills. Tt was estimated that these taxes would, after liberal 
deduction, produce about 1 crore 40 lakhs. • It has already been 
observed that a gap of about 60 lakhs had yet to be covered, but in the 
meantime due to the orders of the Secretary of State about revision 
S pay of some of the services and other imperative expenditure it 
was found that a sum of Rs. 1 crore 20 lakhs would he necessary for 
running the Government of Bengal without any expansion in expendi- 
ture. A loan policy was contemplated with regard to some of the 
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items, and the then Finance Member, Sir John Kerr, announced to 
tho Council that 40 lakhs would be available for expansion. In the 
toutuiqn session of the Legislative Council in that year supplementary 
estimates embodying new schemes by Ministers were introduced and 
passed. Even these schemes suffered from a great handicap because 
the futuie of the remission of the provincial contiibution was unknown 
and the schemes had to be drawn up very hurriedly. Within two 
months from the time of the passing of supplemental^ estimates by thq 
Legislative Council embodying these new schemes, information became 
available to the Government of Bengal that the collections from all 
heads of revenue, including the new faxes, were so unsatisfactory that 
instead of the total increase in revenue being 1 crore 40 lakhs, the 
total inciease would bo even less than half. The result of this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs was that a heavy retrenchment had to be 
undei taken, and instead of expansion in expenditure on beneficial 
mcasuies for which hopes were publicly held out by the passing of 
(hose schemes and by the speech of the Finance MemLer even the 
ordinal v expendiiuie had to be curtailed. Duiing the years 1921 
and 1922 the Government of Bengal relienched over 1 crore UO lakhs 
in expenditure. The result of taxation and lotienchment with- 
out the compensating advantage of launching new beneficial 
schemes natmally made the Government, specially the Ministers, very 
unpopular in the province. It is submitted that the political history 
of Bengal would in all probability have been different but for this 
tenible handicap of financial settlement. The Government of Bengal 
increased its iesources by taxation and retrenchment to the extent of 
about 2£ crozes of rupees. Even if this amount or even half of it 
were available for expansion of expenditure in the direction of bene- 
ficial measures, the history" of Bengal would perhaps have been quite 
different. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Political Conditions. 

105. The political atmosphere in which the attempt to work the 
reforms has been made in Bengal, has been no more favourable 4han the 
financial conditions. A marked feature throughout the period has 
been the persistent hostility of the most actively political class 
low aids Government, a hostility which at one time seemed tq involve 
almost the whole people, and still shows little signs of abatement. 
The class most affected by it is the Hindu middle class. Its causes 
are not easily lemovable; the acute economic distress of a large part 
of the middle class has embittered racial antipathy, and has enhanced 
the natural dislike of the dominance of a foreign race in both govern- 
ment and commerce. The reforms have done nothing to remove or 
modify these causes. On the contiary, the destruction of the reformed 
system of government has been one of the avowed objects of the leaders 
of the movements by which the administration has been continuously 
assailed. 

10G. The non-co-operation movement.— ^The first of these move- 
ments was the non-eo-opei at ion movement inspired by Mr. Gandhi, 
seeking to destroy the Government from without; the second has been 
the attempt of the Sirarai pin tv, largely successful, to attack dyarchy 
through the Legislative Council. This second movement was accom- 
panied bv a icvival of i evolutional \ activity, and later by an 
outburst of communal enmity between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities. A biief outline of these movements is necessary to the 
understanding of the circumstances in which the Bengal Government 
have cndeavouied to work the new system. 

The Khibifat agitation among the Muhammadans and the feeling 
over I he liowlatt Bill and events in the Punjab had given Mr. Gandhi 
the opportunity of uniting the two great communities in opposition 
to Go\ei mueiit and enabled him to get his policy of non-co-operation 
adopted by the Gongi ess as well as by the Khilafat Conference and 
Moslem League in September, 1920, But although Hindu extremists 
were beginning to take an active part, and Mr. C. It. Das and twenty- 
four others withdrew their candidature for election to the Legislative 
Council in the latter part of 1920, the movement in Bengal during 
1920 was predominantly Muhammadan, largely conducted by Muham- 
madans from outside Bengal. It was opposed by the more moderate 
Muhammadan leaders in Bengal, and there was little enthusiasm in 
Bengal for the demand for the restoration of the territorial authority 
of the Sultan of Turkey, made by the Khilafat Conference held at 
Calcutta in February, 1920. A more direct appeal was therefore 
made fo the religious feelings of the masses by the circulation of 
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rumours fcueh as that^ Government had ordered prayers to be said on 
Sunday .instead of Friday and had proscribed the Koran . But in 
spite of thfese wide-spread rumours and attempts to foment trouble in 
the mill areas on the Hanks of the Hooghly, no great effect on the 
masses was at first apparent. The election to the new Legislative 
Council, in the end of 1920 passed without much display of either 
interest or the wish to interfere. 

From the beginning of 1921 the Hindus assumed an increasingly 
prominent part in the movement and a more systematic attempt was 
made to stir up* the masses, whilst carrying on at the same time a 
campaign against the whole machinery of education and administra- 
tion. In the combination of national schools, arbitration courts and 
volunteer corps, there may perhaps be seen an attempt to set up a 
parallel system of administration such as had been evident in Sinn 
Fein methods in Ireland. 

107. The national school movement. — The national school move- 
ment had l>een in existence for some time, but had not so far achieved 
much success. A new dilection was now given to it, and boys in 
the established st bools and colleges were exhorted to go out and 
engage in propaganda work, so that swaraj might be obtained within 
one year. The effort achieved for a short time considerable success. 
Stiikes in 'solving five colleges in Calcutta were followed by strikes in 
all but three districts ; more than 11,000 boys out of 103,000 were 
withdrawn fiom Government and aided schools and colleges. The 
economic grievances of ill-paid teachers found expression, and many 
resigned. “ National ” schools were started in almost every district. 
A brief experience, however, showed that they were but an imitation 
of the older schools, with a lack of discipline which the parents dis- 
liked and the further disadvantage that they were not recognised by 
the University. By April public opinion had turned against them. 

108. Arbitration courts. — The boycott of British courts by lawyers 
and litigants was one of the points in Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
programme which had been accepted by the Congress. In Bengal 
a considerable number of pleaders and muklitears were paid to carry 
on propaganda, but only a few pleaders possessing any practice followed 
the lead given by Mr. C. R. Das in resigning his practice. But the 
attempt to establish arbitration courts ns an alternative to the regular 
courts was more successful. In February, 1921, only fifteen such courts 
were known to exist; by August there were more than five hundred. 
They varied greatly in consfitution and working, from courts consti- 
tuted by the local Congress and Khilafat committees to courts set up 
by one or two persons in villages, from courts in which rules were 
made and fees and punishments prescribed to courts in which the 
proceedings were merelv arbitrary. Abuses led to unpopularity *md 
complaints in the regular courts, and the movement collapsed. 
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109. The organisation of volunteers. — The Nagpur Congress of 
December, 1920, had provided for the raising of a National Service 
Corps for propaganda in the country districts. Enlistment in Bengal 
was fairly rapid. Eleven hun died were enrolled in Calcutta in Febru- 
ary, 1921, and by May there were nineteen regular corps in different 
places in the province. The members were employed not only in 
enforcing the various boycotts but as arbitration court peons and in 
other general capacities. 

110. The incitement of the masses. — The stirring up of the masses 
which was to achieve such disastrous success by the end of 1921 contains 
features of more than passing interest. When the circumstances and 
nature of the agitation are remembered, it is remarkable that success 
was not sooner attained and was not more wide-spread. The vague 
resentment against Government caused by the high prices of the war 
was still felt. The religious feelings of the Muhammadan half of the 
population had long been distiii bed by a natural sympathy for Hie 
misfortunes of Turkey. The hostility of the educated classes towards 
the foreign Government had long been apparent. The supernatural 
reputation of Mr. Gandhi had permeated the country, and all the 
time agifatois went among Hie people, apparentlv without any fear 
of restiaint by Government, filling their ehrs with amazing stories 
of the wickedness of the foieign iiilev. And yet, in spite of it all, the 
storm was slow in breaking. One plan after another was tried by the 
leaders of the agitation, achieved some slight success, and faded away. 
The cultivatoi was told to slop growing jute, but was not convinced 
that it did not pay him lo glow it. The cult of the spinning wheel 
aroused in him little more than a passing curiosity, and the boycott 
of foreign cloth did not hold his sympathy for long. These devices 
failed because facts proved too strong for the theoretical and visionary 
ideas with which the\ were put foiwnrd by the agitators. It was hy 
vile appeals to moral, leligious and racial feelings that tho animosity of 
the people in the districts was at length moused against Government. 

111. Results of the incitement of the masses. — Although it was 
not till November, 1921, that the full effects of this agitation among 
the masses became felt, there were several serious incidents earlier in 
the year. Of these the mutiny in the Rajshahi Jail was significant 
of the influence of Mr. Gandhi’s name. The prisoners declared a 
hartal and said they would obey Gandhi and not the Government. 
At midday when the warders' were being changed, they rushed the 
gate and escaped in a body An event more serious in its consequences 
was the exodus of tea-garden coolies from Assam, and here again it 
jjpras in the name of Mr. Gandhi that fictitious promises were made to 
induce them to leave the gardens and return to their homes. They 
drifted down to Ohandpur; the first batches were gent on westwards, 
but some three thousand were held up at Chandpur. Their removal 
from the railway station with the help of military police led to the 
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wildest rumours; the press poured forth a torrent of abuse, and the 
whole of Eastern Bengal was in a ferment. A strike on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway quickly became general and was followed by a strike 
on the steamer services. 

Though the railway strike did not come to an end till September, 
in the rest of Bengal there were few events of any importance, and 
there was a comparative lull during the months of August, September 
and October. But although outward disturbances were few, there was 
little diminution in the stream of propaganda, and the time was used 
to perfect the organisation of volunteers. Already it had been 
decided to boycott the Prince of Wales' visit in November, and the 
Congress now gave its sanction to civil disobedience. Results quickly 
followed. Land settlement work in Bogra and Pabna districts was 
held up by the intimidation of surveyois. There was increased 
activity against the police, both regular and village police, and 
against all Government servants; so effective was the boycott in some 
places that supplies for officers had to be sent in convoys with aimed 
escorts. In Midnupore the introduction of the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act had to he abandoned. In Howrah the police were attacked 
by a Muhammadan procession and driven back to the police-station. 
In Calcutta, on the 17th November, the day of the Prince of Wales’ 
arrival in Lidia, a hartal paralysed the life of the city, and the 
resignation of thirty up-country Muhammadan constables after a 
meeting on the maidan indicated that the morale of the police had 
been impaired. 

112. Measures taken by Government. — The attempts made by 
Government to counteract the agitation by propaganda met with little 
succesvs and the events of November forced the Government to adopt 
a more active policy than that of letting the movement die of itself. 
Congress volunteer corps and similar bodies were declared unlawful 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, leaders were prose- 
cuted for seditious utterances, and efforts were made to counteract 
propaganda and hartals . In reply to these measures, an attempt 
was made to overfill the jails by sending out volunteers and others, 
mostly mill coolies and lower class Muhammadans, fo court arrest. 
The number of arrests up to the end of December amounted to 3,230, 
and jail accommodation was taxed to the utmost. Fortunately, the 
turning point was now reached in Calcutta, and with the timely help 
of the Civil Guard formed of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
volunteers, the Calcutta Police, in spite of a hartal , succeeded in 
maintaining order during the Prince of Wales’ visit. Public con- 
fidence. returned, and towards the end of his visit the Prince was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by a crowd on the maidan. 

113. The lawlessness in the interior. — Tn the interior, however, 
where the forces at the disposal of the authorities were less than in 
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Calcutta, and scattered over wide areas, the lawlessness took longer to 
subdue. The agitation had been largely directed against the police, 
including the village police or chaukidars, for whose wages a chauki- 
dari tax is collected by a non-official agency. The result in many 
districts was a refusal to pay this tax. Attempts to enforce payment 
were met with resistance, and the consequent employment of the 
police led in many cases to serious riots. The violence of the feeling 
which existed may he illustrated by the attack made by a crowd in 
Tippera district on the District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police 
and <10 constables; it was one of several instances in which it was 
necessary to open file and peisons were killed. The facts that in 
this as in some other cases the non-co-operation volunteers tried to 
restrain the mob, and that in local comment it was recognised that 
the shooting was justified, indicate that the movement had got beyond 
the control of the leaders. 

The refusal to pay taxes also led in some districts to a refusal to 
i pay rent either to Government or to private landlords, and the ijoii- 
payment of lent became an important part of the agitation. Though 
coercion was commonly used by the non-co-operation party, and the 
landlords who contributed to their funds were effectively helped in 
the lealisation of rent and other difficulties, Government were unable 
to deviate from legal procedure and were unable to help those who 
lefused to submit to coercion. The unfortunate impression thus cieated 
is obvious. 

114. The decline of the non-co-operation movement.— In Chitta- 
gong district, where lawlessness had taken the form of looting the 
forests and burning down forest offices and beat-houses, order was not 
restored till July, 1922, but in the rest of Bengal the worst of the 
trouble was over by April. The massacre of police officers at Chauri 
Chaura in February had been followed by the Ahmedabad Conference 
of Congress, at which mass civil disobedience was suspended and a 
milder programme laid down. Funds were depleted, Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested in March, many of the leaders were in jail and the 
glamour of volunteering had faded. There were temporary revivals 
of picketing, and attacks on the police occurred in ’July and August; 
but the situation had so far improved by November that Government 
were able to withdraw the notifications by which volunteer corps 
had been proclaimed as illegal. The violent phase of the non-co- 
operation movement had passed, and the party showed signs of 
disintegration. The Khilafat agitation had ‘been waning and its 
influence may be said to have ended with the conclusion of peace 
^Jfh Turkey in July, 1923. The new Swaraj party of Mr. C. R. Das 
was gaining strength, and by the autumn of 1923 the Congress 
accepted its policy of entering the Legislative Councils and destroying 
the constitution from within. 
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115. Tha Swaraj party. — The Swaraj party, though weakened by 
the death of its leader, Mr. C. R. Das, in June, 1925 has continued 
to receive the support of a large majority of middle class Hindus. 
In the beginning it was also supported by the still large number of 
Muhammadans who were bitter against the British Government, and 
Mr. Das endeavoured to make this support secure by a pact which 
promised the Muhammadans, on the attainmeRt of sioaraj , sepaiate 
electorates and representation according to numeiieal strength on thq 
Council and local bodies. The Swaraj paity went to the election as 
the only well-organised pelt}', and when the new Council met in 
Januaiy, 1924, Mr. Das led a compact paity of 47 members, of whom 
21 were Muhammadans, and by the middle of March he had 
the general support of 19 Independent nationalists. lie refused office, 
and the second Council began its work with the strongest party in it 
set on a policy of obstruction and the killing of dyarchy. The result 
was that the demand for the salaries of Ministeis was rejected in 
Mar$h and, though the Ministers who had been appointed in January 
continued to hold office, they resigned in August when the demand 
for Iheii salaries was again rejected. A further attempt to appoint 
Minis! eis was made in the beginning of 1925, but again their salaries 
were refused and the Government was carried on without Ministers 
until the third Council was formed in 1927. 

116. Revolutionary societies. — The decline of the more violent 
form of the non-co-operation movement had been followed by the re- 
appeal ance of the i evolutional y societies which had been active during 
the war and by an outbreak in 1928 of dacoities and muiders com- 
mitted by their members. The existence of any revolutionary conspiracy 
was at first denied in the press and on the platform, but was generally 
admitted in 1924. The sympathy of the Swaraj party with the con- 
spirators was shown by a resolution, supported by Mr. C. R. Das 
himself at a conference in June, 1924, which praised the murderer 
of an European in Calcutta who was mistaken for the Commissioner 
of Police. A series of crimes and evidence as to the high state of 
development which the conspiracy had reached towards the end of 
1924 compelled Government to take exti aordinary measuies. Sixty- 
three arrests were made under a new Ordinance promulgated by the 
Governor-General, and nineteen persons, including the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation and two members of the Legislative 
Council, were arrested under Regulation III of 1818. 

117. Criminal Law Amendment Act.— Shortly afterwards, in 
January, 1925, a special session of the Legislative Council was held for 
the introduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, the object 
of which was to replace by a more permanent Act the temporary 
Ordinance under which the arrests had been made. Lord Lyttou 
addressed the Council and explained the urgency of the necessity ior 
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suppressing terrorist crime, and in introducing the Bill, Sir Hugh 
Stephenson gave proofs of the existence of a highly organised, well 
armed and well financed conspiracy, against which the ordinary 
machinery of the law had failed. It can only be regarded as signifi- 
cant of the hostility to Government, if not of a wide-spread sympathy 
with the revolutionaries, that the motion for leave to introduce the 
Bill was lost. The voting is interesting. Of the 57 who voted for 
the motion, there were 15 Muhammadans and only 6 non-official Hindus, 
the rest being Europeans, Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christian repre- 
sentative and officials. Forty-four Hindus and 22 Muhammadans 
voted against it. The Bill was subsequently certified by the Governor. 
The action taken by Government was justified by the cessation of overt 
revolutionary crime, but the imprisonment or detention of persons 
without open trial was disliked even by those who sincerely condemned 
such crime, and has proved an useful cry in rallying both the ardent 
and the lukewarm opponents of Government. The campaign of abuse 
showed no diminution and a flood of seditious articles in newspapers, 
pamphlets and publications of all kinds continued to represent Govern- 
ment as satanic, oppressive and barbarous. 

118. The Hindu-Muhammadan riots.— Although Mr. Das had suc- 
ceeded in persuading a majority of the Muhammadans in the Legislative 
Council to vote for Ihe rejection of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans were 
gradually becoming stiained. The appeal to religious and communal 
sentiment had aroused the Muhammadans against the Govern- 
ment and led them to join in the non-co-operation movement. With 
the decline of the movement and the abolition of the Khilafat by 
Turkey, the old suspicions returned, and the Muhammadans gradually 
withdrew fiom political association with the Hindus. In political 
circles the successful struggle of the Swarajists in 1924 to depose the 
two Muhammadan Ministers alienated a section of the Muhammadans, 
and distrust was increased by the refusal of the Congress to accept 
Mr. Das’ Hindu-Moslem pact and by Mr. Das’ own insistence that its 
terms were to be fulfilled only upon the attainment of swaraj. The 
community as a whole was disturbed by the news of communal dis- 
putes and riots in Upper India, and there were several instances in 
which quarrels about religious observances ended in blows. Sir Abdur 
ltahim’s speech at Aligarh in December, 1925, showed the width of 
the breach, and feelings were exasperated by # a bitter controversy in 
the press. Suddenly rioting broke out in Calcutta on the 2nd April, 
1926, and spread like wild fire over a large part of the city. Temples 
Jkd mosques were the chief objects of attack; looting of shops was 
frequent, and there were no less than 151 fires caused by incendiarism. 
A Fire Brigade report remarks that a disturbing feature of some of 
the fires ignited by the rioters was that in some cases persons were 
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imprisoned in premises that were then set on fire. Military assistance 
checked the disturbances, but murderous assaults on individuals con- 
tinued. By the 14th, when normal conditions were restored, 44 per- 
sons had been killed and 584 injured. Rioting 1 broke out again on the 
22nd April, and though, owing to police patrolling, looting, incen- 
diarism and attacks on temples and mosques were less, isolated murders 
were more numerous; on twelve occasions the police were foiced by 
determined resistance to open fire. When the distuibances ended on 
the 9th May, 66 persons had been killed and 391 had been admitted 
to hospitals. 

The trouble was not confined to Calcutta. Riots at the railway 
centre of Kharagpur resulted in 11 deaths and many injuries. A 
week’s rioting in Pabna was followed by another outbreak in Calcutta 
in July, in which 28 persons were killed and 226 injured. In Septem- 
ber there was another liot in the docks area of Calcutta, and in a 
riot at Dacca in Eastern Bengal 8 persons were killed and 72 injured. 

The loss of life and property brought home the gravity of the 
situation to the leaders of the communities, some of whom in the 
earlier part of the year were more concerned with attributing the 
responsibility to Government than composing the strife between their 
followers. An attempt at reconciliation produced some results in 
Calcutta, and by the end of the year 1926 a general improvement was 
visible. There was still however acute tension in Bakarganj district 
in Eastern Bengal. A serious incident occurred in which seventeen 
pel so ns were killed duiing the dispeisal of a fanatical mob, and this 
incident had an impoitant reaction on the political situation. Some 
of the Muhammadan leaders, including Sir Abdur Rahim, demanded 
an enquiry by a mixed committee; on Government’s refusal they 
launched a campaign against the Muhammadan Minister for not 
resigning, and in August, 1927, united with the Swarajists to bring 
about the fall of the ministry. 

In Calcutta tlieie was no outbieak in 1927, but on the occasion of 
all festivals it was necessary to adopt precautionary measures on an 
extensive scale, and the absence of trouble was solely due to these 
measures. Recently there have been signs of some measure of agree- 
ment between the two communities, and good work has been done by 
Unity Committees in composing differences at several places in the 
province. The passing of resolutions of mutual forbearance at a 
Unity Conference held ki Calcutta in November, 1927, and the draft- 
ing of a formula accepted by most of the anti-Govemment leaders 
during the last session of the Congress showed that the politicians 
were conscious of the necessity for better relations. 

Opinions differ on the question how far this outburst of communal 
feeling was due to the reforms. Strong feeling between Hindus and 
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Muhammadans is no new thing in India but in Bengal Hindus and 
Muhammadans have ordinarily lived together in peace, especially in 
the rural areas; the riots which have taken place in Calcutta in the 
past have been between non-Bengali elements of the population; the 
trouble of 1926 was due to events outside Bengal, and the rioting was 
begun and largely carried on by foreign elements. But alongside of 
this more violent aspect of communal feeling, and necessarily effected 
by it, there was a growing cleavage of political feeling on communal 
lines, which was accentuated by the knowledge that the reforms 
had given greater opportunities of political power and by the fear of 
the Muhammadans that the result would be Hindu dominance. 
Politics, religion and communal feeling are confused, and it is not 
possible to say that a paiticular event or tendency is due solely to 
one or the other, or to the reforms. But in Bengal Mr. Das’ attempt 
to secure the support of the Muhammadans by his pact, the subsequent 
disillusionment of the Muhammadans, the crystallisation of the 
position between the two communities by Sir Abdur Rahim's speech 
at Aligarh, the impression caused by the debate in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly on the question of the North-West Frontier Province, 
and the political eolour of the Sudd hi and Sangathan and other com- 
munal movements were clearly connected with the reforms and with 
the struggle of the two communities for the political power offered by 
the new system. 

119. The Press. — The j>art played by the press in Bengal can be 
dealt with briefly. There are the British-owned papers, which are con- 
ducted on the same lines as the press in England. They have a wide 
circulation among the Europeans and Indians, and political views are 
generally expressed with moderation, but their influence among 
Indians is naturally limited. On the other hand, the attitude among 
the Indian-owned press has almost entirely been inimical to Govern- 
ment, and there is no Indian paper which consistently supports it. 
Indian newspapers fell into two groups— Moderate and Extremist. 
The foimer accepted the main principles of the system established by 
the Government of India Act, and thc\ supported the principle of 
working the reforms in order to get something more later and thus 
obtain self-government. The extremist press is hostile to the 
reforms, but has been divided in its attitude — one section advocating 
non-co-operation from outside the Councils, and another supporting 
the attempt to destroy the reformed government by entering the 
Councils. Other papers again, while they aje against the reforms, 
are also opposed to the Swaraj party. The organisation of parties in 
the press, therefore, does not correspond altogether with the parties 
^political life. Recently the present Ministers have had the support 
of two papers; hut apart from this, only the papers which advpcate 
the Swarajist policy can he described as the press organs of a political 
party. 
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The influence of the press in Bengal on middle class opinion is 
very great, but is subject to this limitation that no Indian paper has 
any chance of surviving unless it opens its columns to abuse of Govern- 
ment and takes up a strong attitude on racial questions. Compared 
with a paper like the Forward that seizes every opportunity of 
encouraging racial antagonism, and of imputing evil intentions or un- 
worthy motives to the Government whether of Great Britain or of 
India or of the province, the moderate press is handicapped if it 
exhibits a moderate attitude, and the tendency therefore has been for’ 
it to become more bitter and unfair in its criticisms in order to 
maintain the slight influence it has on public opinion. But the 
criticism is not directed solely against Government, for the various 
groups lose no opportunity of attacking one another. 

In times of communal tension, however, the grouping of the press 
is changed and the claims of the community rank above everything 
else. This uas especially the case in 1926 when there were serious 
communal disturbances, and the only point on which the papers of 
both communities were agreed was that Government was responsible 
for all the trouble in that it had not taken effective action to prevent 
it breaking out or to quell it immediately, preferably by taking 
vigorous steps against the opposite community. 

120. The lack of co-operation. — The political events of the last 
seven years show not only that the work of Government has generally 
been carried on in circumstances of more than ordinary difficulty, but 
also how small, apart from the efforts of Indian Members and Ministers 
and their supporters, has been the co-operation received from those 
on whom, in the words of the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act, new opportunities of service were conferred. That fnct will 
again become apparent when othei aspects of the working of the reforms 
come to be considered, but it will be convenient here to state briefly 
the attitude of the various parties or sections in Bengal towards this 
matter of co-operation. The phrase itself has been widely mis- 
apprehended. The Swarajist professes to regard it as involving a 
servile compliance with the wishes of a bureaucratic Government. 
Others have appeared to think that a spirit of co-operation was suffi- 
ciently shown by the mere decline of the non-co-operation movement 
or the existence of a limited number of people -willing to work the 
reforms. But if co-operation be taken t as meaning a sustained effort 
to work the constitution^ system created by the Government of India 
Act, then the degree of co-operation has been small. 

121. The European attitude. — The non-official .European com- 
munity regarded the reforms with misgiving, but the European Associa- 
tion, which represents them politically, adopted loyal acceptance of the 
reformed constitution as one of their principles. The leader of the 
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Europeans in the Legislative Council could fairly claim in a recent 
speech that they had striven their best and done their utmost to give 
dyarchy the chance to function in Bengal. ■ In that attitude they have 
had the support of the Anglo-Indian members, and have formed a 
compact, well-organised party in the Council. In pursuit of their 
policy they have supported the reserved side of Government and also 
the Ministers who were from time to time in office. They have not, 
however, combined with any particular group and, on the occasion of 
the last motion of nc confidence, made it clear that if the Council 
Insisted in the game of upsetting Ministries, the next Ministry would 
not have their support. 

122. The attitude of the Hindu bhadralok. — It has already been 
said that the party most imbued with hostility towards Government and 
the reforms is the Hindu middle class. It would bo more correct to 
speak of the Hindu bhadralok. The classes included in this term have 
always been the Lest educated; they accepted the new Western educa- 
tion eagerly and more and more looked for their livelihood in profes- 
sional and deiical employment. As the standard of living changed 
and prices rose, whether they remained in villages or lived in towns, 
they have found it increasingly difficult t to make a living. High 
schools were multiplied all over the country, and year by year the 
schools and the University produced more youths to seek for profes- 
sional and clerical work. There has been a marked change within 
the last generation; and it is not surprising that the present lack of 
employment should have produced a strong sense of grievance against 
the conditions of the present day among the large number of the 
bhadralok who are j>oor and without a means of livelihood, and that 
the sense of this grievance should be easily converted by racial anti- 
pathy and the dislike of foreign rule and foreign commercial predomi- 
nance into hostility towards the Government. The leaders of this 
anti-Govornment movement are drawn generally from a section of the 
richer members of these classes, whilst it is largely from amongst the 
poorer members that the movement has found a ready following. 

123. Political grouping of the Hindu bhadralok.— Naturally the 
degree of hostility varies. At the one extreme are the young party, in- 
cluding, besides those who have adopted terrorism as a creed, a large 
body of young men who are in sympathy with the revolutionary 
conspiracy. Their importance is felt at the f t,ime of elections because 
they are the most vigorous canvassers existing in Bengal. They have 
proved themselves to be masterful servants and have exercised a strong 
Wifluenoe over tKe Swaraj party. Next to them are the Swarajists, 
the most influential and best organised party in Bengal, disavowing 
a policy of violence whilst hardly concealing a .strong sympathy for 
the violent, and following a policy of consistent obstruction. Equally 
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hostile to Government but professing a readiness to accept office, the 
Independents have ordinarily followed the lead of the Swarajists. 

Orthodox non-co-operation still has its following, but the Swaraj- 
ists and Independents represent the majority of middle class Hindu 
opinion. There remain the Hindu moderates. In the first Council 
they, together with other sections, Muhammadan and European, 
formed a group with a substantial majority, and were beginning to 
be organised into a constitutional party. At the general election 
in December, 1928, they were completely defeated by the Swarajists, 
and only seven were elected. Their allegiance to the constitution was 
severely strained by ihe absence of any Hindu Minister, and two of 
them supported the Swarajists in bringing about the fall of the two 
Muhammadan Ministers in August, 1924. There were four other 
Hindu members whose political leanings can only l>o described as 
uncertain. It is significant of the state of political feeling and 
me! hods (hni on the occasion of the vote on the Ministers’ salaries 
in August, 1924, one of these four was besieged all day in his house 
by a crowd that lefused to let him leave, and lie declined the offer 
of a police escort. 

At the last general election a now group, known as the* Ucsponsi vists, 
came into existence. The old Moderate group and iho ltcsjumsivist 
group taken together consisted of 16 members. 

The Hindu supporters of the various Ministers have belonged to 
the Moderate, Itesponsivist and National groups. The bond of union 
was their personal attitude towards the various Ministers. This was 
not strong enough to make them consistent in the support of Govern- 
ment, even when there were Hindu Ministers in office, and it failed 
entirely to keep them together when the Ministers were Muhammadan 
^nd during the period when there was no ministry. 

It should however be noted that whilst the number of ilie moderates 
is small, their influence is greater than their number indicates. It is 
a social rathe]' than a political influence, for amongst them 
are included many of the wealthier landlords and business men and 
leaders of the Bar and other professions. But a dislike of politics 
or the lack of any positive policy with a popular appeal deprives them 
of political influence. Enthusiasm is with the extremist, and when 
the extremist becomes a moderate, his popularity is gone. 

124. The attitude Of the Muhammaaans. — It has already been seen 
that in the earlier years of the reforms period a large part of the Muham- 
madans under the influence of the Khilafat agitation joined in the 
non-co-operation movement, and many of them continued io support 
the Swarajist party in the second Council. Many, however, continued 
to follow the more moderate Muhammadan leaders of Bengal, who 
were willing to work the reforms, and this section grew in strength 
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with the communal tension of later years. It took all Mr. Das’ tactical 
skill to keep the allegiance of the twenty-one Muhammadan Swarajists 
in the second Council, and his successor found it a still more difficult 
task. At the last general election only one Muhammadan supporter 
of the Swarajist party was elected. The depth of Muslim feeling 
against any obstructive policy in the Council may be gauged from 
the fact that in many cases the Muhammadans, who came forward for 
•election as Congress candidates or had identified themselves with the 
Swarajists in the second Council, were defeated by comparatively un- 
known opponents, whose main strength lay in their profession of 
adherence to a policy of co-operation with the Government in working 
the reforms. The Muhammadans outside the Swaraj party had no 
separate organisation apart from the various Muhammadan associa- 
tions of which they were members, hut while there were Muhammadan 
Ministers, they accepted their leadership and had a party whip. On 
all communal (piestions they were united in the defence of Muhamma- 
dan interests and endeavoured to secure as many appointments as 
possible for Muhammadans. Their bond of union was tlic protection 
of Muhammadan interests, hut this bond was not strong enough to 
hold them together when personal interests wore involved. The thirty- 
seven Muhammadan members are divided into at least three parties; 
the divisions are on personal grounds rather than on grounds of prin- 
ciple, and it is the weakness or dissensions of the loaders which have 
prevented the Muhammadans from wielding that influence in the 
Council which seemed open to them. Outside the Council the com- 
munal bond has proved moie effective, and in several districts the 
Muhammadans have combined to secure a large preponderance on 
District and Local Boards. The electorates for such bodies are not 
communal, hut less interest is shown in these elections by the Swara- 
jists and other political groups than in the Council elections. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Provincial Government. 

125. Composition Of Government. — Until 1921 the Government of 
Bengal had consisted of the Governor and three Members of his 
Executive Council, of whom two were members of the Indian Civil 
Service and the thiid a non-official Indian. c With the introduction 
of the Reforms the Government was considerably enlarged, a second 
non-official being added to the Executive Council, while provision 
whs made for the appointment of three Ministers to administer the 
transferred subjects. 

126. The Governor in Council is still responsible to Parliament 
for the administration of the reserved subjects; and the Council has 
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remained a part of the Executive Government throughout with 
changes only in the personnel. It has consisted of two British 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and two non-official Indians, 
one Hindu and one Muhammadan. The Ministers, on the other hand, 
are responsible to and removable by the Legislature. 

Two Hindus (Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Provash Chunder 
Hitter) and one Muhammadan (Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali (Jliaudhiiri) 
weie appointed Ministers in 1921 and held office for the whole of ihe 
Hist Council. Their security was partly due to the attitude of the 
extreme party oi non-co-operation, which consistently with their 
creed refused to enter the Councils throughout India and aimed at 
wrecking the Reforms from outside. Mr. C. R. Das, however, broke 
away from this policy and in 1923 formed the Swaraj party, whose 
aim was to entei the Councils and force the concession of full respon- 
sible government b\ making every other form of government impos- 
sible. At the general election, which was held at the end of 1923, 
the Swaraj paity secured a larger number of seats than any other 
single group and the Ministerial party fared very badly. Since then 
no stable Ministry h'\* been possible. 

The three Ministers of the first Council resigned boforo the new 
Council met. The Governor asked Mr. C. It. Das, the leader of 
the Swarajist party, to form a Ministry, but he refused. A Ministry 
was eventually formed with Mr. S. N. Mallik, who had been the 
virtual leader of the opposition in the first Council until he was 
appointed Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, and two Muham- 
madans, Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul TIuq and Mr. A. K. Ghussnavi. They 
took office on January 4th, 1924, but Mr. Mallik, whose unopposed 
election was set aside on an election petition, was defeated in the bye- 
election and resigned from February 29th. No Minister was appoint- 
ed in his place and since then there have never been more than two 
Ministers at a time. The Swarajists and their supporters succeeded 
in securing the rejection of the Ministers’ salaries for the following 
year in March, but as there was reason for believing that the adverse 
vote was due to a confusion of issues, the Governor retained the two 
Muhammadan Ministers in office on an honorary footing so as to give 
the Council an opportunity of reconsidering its decision. In August, 
however, their salaries were again rejected and they resigned, and 
the administration of the transferred subjects was taken over by the 
Governor under the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) 
Rules. 

Ministers -were again appointed in March 1925, after the adoption 
by a substantial majority of a resolution that provision for a Ministry 
be made in the budget for the ensuing year. A Muhammadan, 
Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, and a Hindu, Raja 
Manm&ths Nath Roy Chaudhuri, were the Ministers selected, but a 
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fortnight after their assumption of office the Council reversed their 
jirevious decision by rejecting the demand for Ministers’ salaries, 
and the Ministers resigned. 

The result was that the transfer of the transferred subjects was 
suspended in June 19125 for the rest of the life of the Council under 
rule 6 of the Devolution Rules. In the third Council which met in 
January 1927 there has been a substantial majority in favour of a 
•Ministry, but the dissensions within this majority have made the 
position of the individual Ministers insecure. The suspension of the 
transfer of transferred subjects expired on January 22nd, 1927, and 
Sir Abdur Rahim was appointed from that date, but being unable to 
find a Hindu colleague willing to work with him, he had to resign 
on January 26th. Mr. Jlyomkes Ohakravarti and Mr. Ghuznavi, 
who were appointed in his place, were also forced to resign in August 
when motions of no confidence were carried by 68 votes to 55 and 66 
\oies to 62. The administration of the transferred subjects was again 
taken over temporarily l\\ the Governor. The present Ministers, 
Sir Provash Chunder Milter and Nawab Musharraf Hossain, were 
appointed in October 1927. They have been attacked more than once, 
and although a motion to refuse the grant for f lie Ministers’ salaries 
was defeated in Maich 1928 by 80 votes 10^40, motions of no confi- 
dence a week later were defeated by only 8 and 5 votes. In all these 
encounters the attack has been supported by the whole Swarajist 
party, numbering about 40, whilst (lie Ministers have been supported 
by the official block and the European group as well as by their own 
groups. Since the beginning of 1921, no Minister has held office for 
longer than seven months at a time. 

127. The practice of joint deliberation. — This summary helps to 
explain the ciremnslances which governed the attempt to work the 
Government as a single unit. During the first year of the reformed 
constitution the principle of dyarchy as outlined in the Government 
of India Act read with the Devolution Rules and the Instructions to 
the Governor was followed. The res|H>nsibility for the two classes of 
subjects was kept clear and distinct. Matters relating to reserved 
subjects were ordinarily decided by the Governor in Council, whilst 
transferred subjects were Ihe concern of the Governor and the 
Ministers. The orders were passed and issued either as Orders in 
Council or as Orders in the Ministry concerned. At the same time 
Lord Ronaldshay gave a broad interpretation to the Instruction that 
the Governor was 1o encourage the habit of joint deliberation. 
Thus, although the Devolution Rules require only that proposals for 
raising taxation or for the borrowing of money on the revenues of a 
province shall be considered at a joint meeting, the Rules of Execu- 
tive Business made by ihe Governor under section 49(2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act not only gave the Governor discretion to direct 
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that a case shall be discussed at a meeting of the Executive Council 
and Ministers sitting together, but also provided that he shall so 
direct in all cases substantially affecting the administration both of 
a reserved and of a transferred department, on which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between a Member and a Minister and in all cases 
involving legislation. In practice not only these subjects were dis- 
cussed in joint meeting, but also the apportionment of funds, the 
settlement of the budget and other matters of importance, including 
matters coming befoie the Legislative Council. 

Lord Lytton on his assumption of office in 1922 decided to treat 
the Government as a single unit, although no change was made in 
the rules framed under section 49. So long as there were Ministers, 
a joint meeting was held weekly, and separate meetings of the 
Executive Council almost ceased. The Executive Council met once 
in 1928 and once in 1921. Decisions were recorded on the files as 
those of the joint meeting, the cases thereafter being disposed of by 
the Governor in Council or Ihe Governor acting with his Minister as 
the case might be. No formal meetings of the separate halves of 
Government were hcM to confirm the decisions of the joint meeting. 
It appeal’s that there was no case in which the majority of the joint 
meeting differed from the majority of the Executive Council, but 
that, if there had been such a difference, Lord Lytton would have 
recorded no decision at the joint meeting, but would have taken the 
decision at a subsequent meeting of the Executive Council. 

During the last year the system followed under the administra- 
tion of Lord Ronaldshay has been restored, with the exception that 
the decisions in joint meetings have been recorded as Orders in Joint 
Meeting. Separate meetings of the Executive Council have again 
been held, the decisions being recorded as Orders in Council. 

128. Mutual support in the Legislative Counoil. — In the Legisla- 
tive Council Ministers have generally supported Members and 
Members Ministers. On two occasions of some importance Ministers 
have abstained from supporting or voting with the reserved half of 
Government, once during Lord Lytton’s administration on a resolu- 
tion for the abolition of whipping in jails, and again in 1927 on a 
resolution asking for the release of political prisoners, which had 
the support of all non-official Indian members of the Legislative 
Council except one. But these were exceptional occasions in which 
non-official Indian opinion was strong against Government. Ordin- 
arily, the Ministers have been successful in securing for the reserved 
half of Government the support of their adherents, so that whilst 
there were Ministers the reserved business has been carried on with- 
out recourse to the Governor’s special powers. In return they were 
able to rrfy on the yptos of the official block iot the support of theif 
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own policy. This reciprocal arrangement had the advantage that the 
two halves of Government worked in unison and the spectacle of a 
Government divided against itself was avoided. Ministers too were 
enabled to take part in the business of Government as a whole and 
to exercise their influence upon the administration of reserved 
subjects. But it also had its disadvantages. A great deal of the diffi- 
culty in working the constitution has been caused by the popular 
.conception of the Government as something apart from the people. 
This conception is a legacy of the system which had prevailed for 
so many years, and il was naturally encouraged by the fact that in 
the past the majority of the important posts had been held by men 
of a different race from the people. The Legislative Council has failed 
to realise the change made by the Reforms. The Government is 
still the natural object of criticism from all sides, and especially that 
part of it which is lesponsible for the maintenance of law and order; 
and no party has been formed with a constructive programme, support- 
ing leaders pledged to carry it into effect; the sole aim of one party 
has been the obstruction of the Government, and it is due to the 
strength and policy of this party that the main issue in the Council 
has been that of destroying or maintaining the constitution. Political 
effort hits been absoibed in this issue, and on other matters policy 
is vague. The system itself is also largely Responsible for this result. 
Tho Governor in Council perpetuates and represents the old form of 
irremovable government, and Ministers in accepting office have been 
popularly regarded as becoming for the time Wing a part of that 
Government . This idea has been strengthened by the treatment of 
the two halves of Government as a unified whole; the Ministers have 
become identified with the old bureaucratic form of government, and 
instead of introducing a popular element into the Government have 
come to share its unpopularity. 

129. Working of the joint cabinet. — Within the Government the 
system of combining the Executive Council and the Ministers in a 
joint cabinet worked without difficulty . The papers of all questions, 
which were to come before the joint meeting, were circulated to both 
Members and Ministers, whether they appertained to reserved or to 
transferred subjects. In spite of differences of opinion, agreed 
decisions were usually obtained. This unanimity was partly due to 
a spirit of compromise engendered by discussion and partly to the 
need of mutual support in the Legislative Council. It was also due 
to the influence of the Governors and their constant endeavour to 
secure agreement, and to a reluctance on the part of both Members 
jpf Council and Ministers to interfere in spheres for which they were 
%ot responsible. The struggle to keep the constitution working in 
spite of obstruction added weight to the counsels of the Ministers* 
who, it was felt, were in eloper touch with current political feeling;. 
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and this enabled Ministers to exercise more influence on questions 
affecting reserved subjects than might have been expected from the 
constitutional position. 

130. Official blook. — The official block has never played the part 
contemplated by the Joint Select Committee. In the first Council, 
Secretaries occasionally replied on behalf of Government, but general- 
ly the spokesmen foi Government have been the Members or Ministers t 
and other official members, so far from being allowed to speak and 
vote as they choose, have not been allowed to speak at all and have 
been required to support Government with their voles. It was felt 
that it would not have been expedient to allow officials, especially 
the Secretaries who make up half the number, to speak or vote against 
either Members or Ministers. 


Governor in Council. 

131. Executive Council. — While the conduct of Government has 
naturally been affecled by the mutual interaction ot‘ its two halves, 
the internal working of these two halves has proceeded independ- 
ently on the lines contemplated by the Act. 

As has been pointed out above, the balance between officials and 
non-officials, British and Indian, Hindu and Muhammadan, has been 
maintained in the Executive Council since its enlargement to four 
members in 1921. The Government of Bengal’s proposal to reduce 
the number to three (two officials and one non-official) was overruled 
as it would have disturbed the balance. 

The distribution of the portfolios in 1921 was as follows ; the group- 
ing of the subjects has since been generally followed with slight 
variations : — 

(1) Sir Henry Wheeler ... Appointment, Political, Police 

(Law and Order). 

(2) Maharajadhiraja Bahadur ... Revenue, Irrigation. 

of Burdwan. 

(3) Mr. J. H. Kerr ... Finance, Commerce, Marine. 

(4) Sir Abdur Rahim . . OHidicial, Jails. 

The distribution is at the complete discretion of the Governor, but 
hitherto officials have always been in charge of the Law and Order 
and the Finance portfolios, and the principle that the Member in 
charge of Finance should not have charge of any large spending 
department has been followed, except during the period when *he 
transfer of transferred subjects was suspended. 
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The senior Member has always been appointed Vice-President of 
the Executive Council and has been recognised as Leader of the House 
in the Legislative Council. 

Important questions are decided bv a majority of the Executive 
Council and no occasion has arisen hitherto for the Governor to use 
either his casting vote or his statutoiy power of overruling the 
majority of his Council. 


The Governor acting with his Ministers. 

132. Formation of Ministries. — The absence of parties with clearly 
defined policies and the existence of personal issues have made the 
selection of Ministers a matter of great difficulty. When the first 
Council assembled in January, 1921, there was no party with a real 
political programme based on jwditical principles. The Ministers 
belonged to definite jwditical parties in the country and towards the 
end of March, 1921, political parties of Council members with definite 
programmes were fonned ; but the existence of separate groups, namely 
tlie ITindu group, the Muhammadan group and the European group, 
each committed to look after its peculiar interests, rendered difficult 
the evolution and continuance of genuine parties in the sense in which 
the expression is understood in England. Tn the second and the 
thiid Councils the problem has been complicated by the fact that the 
main issue has been that of working or wrecking the constitution. 

The real i*>sition in all tluee Councils has been that certain 
individuals commanded in a greater or less degree the confidence and 
suppoit of various groups, and the problem has resolved itself into 
estimating the combination of individual leaders most likely to com- 
mand a majority in the Council, with due regard to the representation 
of Hindu and Muhammadan interests. 

The position of such Ministries has been made precarious by the 
combination of the Swaraj party with those who are opposed to the 
individual Ministers on account of personal animosities or ambitions. 
The Swaraj party frustrated all attends to establish a convention 
whereby a nominal reduction in the Ministers’ salaries would be 

regarded as a vote of no confidence, and it has secured the total 

refusal of the salaries on three occasions. The Reforms Enquiry 
Committee recognised the difficulty caused by this confusion of 

issues and recommended the amendment of section 52(1) of the Act 

to provide for a reasonable salary for the Ministers and at the sam** 
jjime to give facilities to the Council to show disapproval of their 
policy by a motion for reduction of salary. 

A demand for the pay of two Council Secretaries at Ra. 2,000 a 
month each was included in the budget of 1035*2$ as it was thought 
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that tlieir appointment would strengthen the Ministry and at the sahie 
time give some administrative experience to future Ministers, but 
when the Ministers’ salaries were refused, the demand was with* 
drawn. There never seems to have been any general desire for the 
appointment of Council Secretaries. 

133. Joint responsibility* — The same factors, which have made 
the selection of Ministers so difficult, have also militated against the. 
growth of the convention of joint responsibility among the Ministers. 
Generally speaking with the exception of the first Council, the 
Ministers have been the leaders of separate sets of personal followers 
and though each has been dependent upon the supiiort of his 
colleague’s adherents for his own retention of office, no cabinet 
responsibility has been explicitly recognised. 

Two attempts, however, have been made to establish such a conven- 
tion : in January, 1927, Sir Abdur Rahim was appointed u. Minister on 
condition thift he could find a Hindu colleague with sufficient sup- 
porters willing to work with him. This pioeeduic involved the lecog- 
nition of joint responsibility and also of Sir Abdur Rahim as Chief 
Minister. When on his failuie to find a colleague, .Mr. B. Chakra- 
varti and Mr. Ghuznavi were appointed Ministers, they definitely 
accepted office with joint responsibility. So when the motion 
of no confidence in Mr. Ghuznavi was cailied in August, 1927, 
Mr. Ohakravarti immediately said that he accepted this as a vote of 
no confidence in the Ministry as a whole and that he would resign 
in consequence without waiting for the result of a separate vote being 
mo\ed against himself. The Council, however, did not recognise 
such a convention and have always insisted on separate motions 
against each Minister. 

During the second Council both the Ministers in 1924 were 
Muhammadans and their supporters were to some extent held to- 
gether by the common bond of communal interests, but this Ministry 
did not survive and in all the other Ministries one Minister has been 
Hindu and one Muhammadan, their followers forming separate 
groups, which have united merely for the purpose of keeping their 
leaders in office. 

134. Governor’s power to overrule Ministers.— In distributing 
patronage and making appointments the Ministers are subjected to 
pressure of every kind and to the influence of communal, racial or 
political interests; and where, as in the Councils after 1923, a 
Minister’s tenure of office is dependent upon his retaining the sup* 
port of his personal followers, patronage — whether in the public 
services or in local bodies— may be a very valuable* weapon. In the 
matter of appointments the Governor has found it necessary to use 



his power of overruling the Minister, but in such cases of disttgfree* 
ment he has generally persuaded the Ministers to accept his view, or 
with their acquiescence, has assumed the responsibility of making the 
appointment in question. 

The instances of the Governor overruling a Minister on questions 
of policy have been few, and the questions in these instances were of 
minor importance. 

135. Temporary administration of transferred subjects. — In view 
of the Council's refusal to vote salaries for the Ministers, the Governor 
had himself to administer the transferred subjects from September 
1st, 1924, to June 13th, 1925, with an interval of a fortnight in 
March 1925. Under the rules the Governor is himself responsible for 
the administration of the departments in such circumstances, but 
he appointed the Members of the Executive Council io act as his 
agents for the different departments, their orders being subsequently 
submitted to him for confirmation. 

In regard both to expenditure and to legislation, the Governor's 
powers were subject to the same limitations as when there were 
Ministers in charge of the subjects; for instance, he had no power of 
certification either of expenditure or of legislation : but no occasion 
arose during the period when he wished to overrule the decision of the 
Legislative Council. 

136. Revocation of transfer. — The transfer of transferred subjects 
was suspended bj the Secietaiy of State from June 13th, 1925, to 
January 21st, 1927, and all subjects automatically became reserved 
subjects under the control of the Governor in Council. The subjects 
which had been previously transferred were distributed among the 
four Members of the Executive Council. 


The Governor and the Legislature. 

137. Nomination. — While the powers of the Governor are pri- 
marily concerned with the executive Government, he has certain 
powers of control and restraint over the Legislature. In exercising 
the power of nominating members the Governor has usually nominated 
the full number of officials, but in January, 1924, at the request of 
the Ministers to secure the solidarity of their groups, he replaced 
three of the officials by non-officials. They did not resign when the 
Ministry fell. Three extra non-officials were similarly nominated in 
pace of officials on the reformation of the Ministry in October, 1927. 

138, Dissolution. — The power to dissolve the Council before the 
statutory period of three years or, in special circumstances, to extend 
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its life-time up to one year beyond that limit rests with the Ctavdriiui, 
who however has never exercised it. The Council has been dissolved 
only at the expiry of its life-time and never because ot any constitu- 
tional or political crisis or as a means of ascertaining the wishes of 
the electorate upon some important issue. The English practice, 
whereby the party in power can choose the most favourable time io 
itself for a general election, would be difficult to put into operation 
m the case of a government composed not only of removable Minister 
but also of irremovable Members of Council. 

139. Suppfy. — Subject to two safeguards, the Executive is depen- 
dent on the vote of the Legislative Council for all supplies; the two 
safeguards are the Governor's power of certification, in relation to a 
reserved subject, that the proposed expenditure is essential to the dis- 
charge of his responsibility for that subject, and his )K>wer, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise expenditure necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of the province or for the carrying on of any department, 
reserved or transferred. 

The extent to which the Governor has used these powers is indi- 
cated in the following table. In five cases the Council itself at a sub- 
sequent session voted in whole or part supplies, which it had refused in 
the main budget, but which the Governor put up to them for their 
reconsideration : — 


[The figures are In thousands of rupees.) 


Year. 

Reserved. 

Transferred. 

Amount 
cut (net). 

Amount 

restored. 

Amount 
cut (net). 

Amount 

restored. 

1921-22 

6,16 

1,30 

22,00 

13,26 

1922-23 

2,67 

42 

13 

• • • • 

1923-24 

2,35 

• • • • 

« i • t 

• • 4 • 

1924-25 

3,34,25 

3,17,16 

21,59 

7,06 

1925-26 

6,58 

6,02 

2,32 

.... 

1926-27 

75 

• • • • 

one rupee 

• • • • 

Total 

3,52,78 

3,24,89 

46,04 

20,31 


The magnitude of the figures against 1924-26 is explained by the 
feet that the majority of the outs were made not on the merits of the 
















demands, nor out of any regard for economy, but in pursuit of the 
Swarajist policy of rejecting as much of the budget as possible and 
thus wrecking the Reforms. Such items were restored by the 
Governor in full, while those items which had clearly been rejected 
on grounds of economy or policy were considered on their merits. 

The figure 40,04 on the transferred side includes cuts amounting 
to 26,63 under the head “ Civil Works 99 in respect of various build- 
ing schemes for the reserved departments. It seems an anomaly that 
the Governor has no power to certify expenditure on buildings in the 
reserved departments merely because the agency which arranges for 
the carrying out of those works is a transferred subject. There were 
two cases, one on the reserved and one on the transferred side, in 
which the Governor used his power of authorising expenditure before 
the demand had been presented to the Legislative Council; in both 
cases the Council subsequently voted the amount. 

140. Legislation. — The Governor has used his powers of over- 
ruling the will of the Legislature on two occasions. In 1925, on the 
failure of the Council to pass the Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, 
he used the ]H>wer of certification conferred u]Km him by section 72E 
to make it an Act. In 1926, he withheld his 6 assent from the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, which had been passed by the Council, 
on the ground I hat its pi ov is ions were inconsistent and the bill 
unworkable. 

141. Resolutions and motions for adjournment. — Although the 

Governor has exercised his |>owers of allowing or disallowing resolu- 
tions in a liberal spirit, still lie has been compelled to disallow more 
than eighty resolutions since 1921 on the ground that they could not 
l>e moved without detriment to the public interest or that they were 
nol primarily the concern of the local Government. Government 
accepted in whole or in part a large number of the resolutions which 
were passed and definitely rejected about 20 per cent. On only one 
occasion did the Governor prohibit a motion for the adjournment of 
the House. 

142. Allocation of funds between reserved and transferred sub- 
jects. — Except in the case of the main budget for 1925-26, when there 
were no Ministers in office at the time of the preparation of the estim- 
ates, the allocation of funds in* the main and supplementary budgets 
to reserved and transferred subjects was effected by agreement between 
the two halves of Government, sitting in joint deliberation under the 
presidency of the Governor, and there was no occasion to use the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Devolution Rules to meet cases of disagree- 
ment. The statement below shows the allocations of expenditure, 
including debt heads, in the total estimates (main plus supplementary) 
of each year, and the percentage of the total expenditure allotted to 
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either side. The figures include non-votahle as well as Votahle expen- 
diture , and the estimates under “ 41 — Civil Works ” are here split 
up between “ Reserved ” and “ Transfeired ” according 1 as the work 
proposed to he done was woik for a reserved or work for a transferred 
subject : — 


[The figures are in thousands of rupees ] 


Year, 

Reserved. 

Transferred. 

Sum 

allocated. 

Percentage 
of total. 

Sum 

allocated. 

Percentage 
of total 

1921-22 

9,31,53 

70 

3,86,13 

30 

1922-23 

7,21,67 

66 

3,78,45 

34 

1923-24 

• 

6,97 ,9S 

66 

3,45,74 

34 

1924-25 

7,02,04 

66 

3,54,73 

34 

1925-26 

7,61,18 

65 

3,93,24 

35 

1926 27 

7,30,31 

64 

4,05,21 

36 


The following table shows the allocation between either side of 
Government of lands foi expemlituie on new schemes, and the nature 
ot that expendituie : — 


[The figures are in thousands of rupees ] 


Year 

Reserved 

Ttansfeired 

Recurring 

Percentage 
of total 
recurring 

Non 

recurring 

Percentage 
of total 
non 

recurring 

Recurring 

Percentage 
of total 
recurring 

Non 

ret urring 

Percentage 
of total 
non 

recurring 

1921 22 

13 74* 

40 

17,28 

40 

- 


20,13 

54 

1922-23 

6,01 

36 


27 


04 

21,30 

73 

1928-24 

10 

100 

1,25 

13 

. 



87 

1924-25 

50 

29 

21,31 

■ ' mfm 

1,18 

71 


49 

1925-20 

2,00 

13 | 

20,52 


13,11 

87 

1 27,02 

57 

1920-27 . 

4,48 

S 

44,34 

HD 

7,30 

02 

30,27 

46 

Total 

20,43 

n 

1,12,70 

40 

61,87 

00 

: 

1,32,73 

54 


* Includes abnormal expenditure on account of revision of pay of officers and menials throughout the 
province 


The two statements show that the share of the transferred aide in 
the total budget estimates has increased since the introduction of the 



































Reforms and that the transferred side has also secured larger allot* 
merits than the reserved side for expenditure on new schemes. The 
resources of Government were increased during this period by additional 
taxation and retrenchment of expenditure. 

143. The Finance Department and other departments.— New 

schemes, however, do not necessarily connote new departures in the 
sense of marked expansion of existing activities or of developments 
of new activities, and it was a complaint of the Ministers throughout 
that funds were not available for any large development. Again, the 
fact that agreements were arrived at in the allocation of funds does not 
mean that there were not differences of opinion on financial questions. 
On the contrary, there was a constant tendency to criticise expendi- 
ture on the reserved side as being extravagant and disproportionate 
with the expenditure on transferred subjects; and the demand was made 
that the finance of the transferred departments should be separated 
from that of the reserved departments and placed under a Finance 
Minister, although no request was ever made to the Governor for* the 
appointment of a Financial Adviser under Devolution Buie 36. The 
control of the Finance Department was found irksome; one of the 
Ministers complained in July, 1924, lhat Devolution Buie 37 had 
had the effect of vesting excessive powers in that department and that 
the financial examination of schemes was regarded as implying a 
minute and meticulous scrutiny by the Finance Department of tho 
smallest technical details of every project — details which would be 
better left to the discretion of the administrative department. The 
Finance Department were described by the same Minister as having 
practically placed themselves in tho position of experts in every 
department instead ol confining themselves to the more general 
financial aspects of schemes, the result being that Ministers were often 
unable to carry through their schemes in the forms approved by them. 
Complaint was also made of the limitation of the powers of depart- 
ments in such matters as making re-appropriation. The practical 
difficulties of estimating a year or more in advance have been felt by 
both reserved and transferred departments. 

The Governor in Council examined the complaints early in 1924 
and came to the conclusion that the retention of the financial rules 
was necessary for the proper working of Government, and a similar 
conclusion was reached by the Beforms Enquiry Committee, who in 
particular cited Devolution Buta 37 as a necessary check upon the 
waste of public funds. 

The position of the Finance Department is explained in the follow- 
i infc quotation from the budget speech of the Finance Member of 
29th February, 1924: — 

“ Let me now explain the position of the Finance Department. 

T want to make this clear because there are many, even in the 



Secretariat, who are not particularly conversant with the Work of the 
Finance Department, Now the Finance Department has nothing to 
do with the allocation of money* The business of the Finance Depart- 
ment is to examine and advice on schemes for new expenditure* This 
is all laid down in the rules. New schemes involving expenditure 
must all come before the Finance Department. This is laid down in 
the Devolution Buies. What the Finance Department has to do mat 
be dealt with under four heads. “ Their duty is — 

(1) to see that a scheme is based on sound financial principles 

and in accord with the recognised canons for expenditure 
of public money; 

(2) to ensure that the scheme is not extravagant or wasteful. 

It might, for example, suggest that the scheme that is put 
forward could be done in a better way and at a cheaper 
cost; 

^3) to ensure co-ordination between the departments as for 
example in the matter of salaries ; and 

(4) to see that the proi>er sanction is obtained — there are certain 
rules of sanction and the Finance Department sees that 
necessary sanction is obtained. 

“ There is nothing in all these which gives the Finance Department 
power to say that a scheme cannot be proceeded with because there 
is no money. In connection with a scheme the business of the Finance 
Department is finished when it has examined the scheme on its merits. 
The provision of money stands on a quite different footing. This is 
laid down in the Devolution Rules. Rule 31 of the Devolution Rules 
lays down that framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to trans- 
ferred and reserved subjects will be a matter for agreement between 
that part of the Government which is responsible for the administration 
of the transferred subjects and that part of the Government which 
is responsible for the administration of reserved subjects. In other 
words, the Members and Ministers sit together to decide what schemes 
are to be provided for. 

“ It will be helpful if I give some indication as to how a budget 
is prepared. All departments send in their estimates of expenditure 
for the ensuing year. These deal with. expenditure which has already 
been approved and sanctioned and which is going on. There are 
certain variations of expenditure caused by such items as increments 
of pay, progressive salaries, certain works which may be coming to 
a dose— nil variations of expenditure which has already been voted 
by the Council and passed. All these are checked and examined, 
consolidated and collected in the light of experience of past expendi* 
ture, firstly, in the Accountant-General's sflica, and woonfiy , in -ike 



Finance Department. While this is going on, all the new schemed, 
schemes tor new expenditure, which the departments want to put in 
the next year’s budget, are sent into the Finance Department. These 
schemes have already been examined and approved by the Finance 
Department in accordance with the rules, and all that the Finance 
Department does is to see that they are properly presented and that 
tBey have been approved. About the 15th January the first -edition 
of the budget incorporating the sanctioned expenditure and estimates 
of revenue based on the figures up to the end of December, or about 
that time, is fixed up and checked. We have then a budget of sanc- 
tioned expenditure for the coining year. Then we know how we stand ; 
we know wliat our revenue and existing expenditure will be, what 
our general financial position is. What the Finance Department does 
is to place before the whole Government this budget showing the exact 
financial position of the province and the proposals for new expendi- 
ture. It is the business of Government us a whole to determine which 
of the new schemes shall be included in the budget. This has*, of 
course, to be considered with reference to the funds available. The 
Finance Department merely comes in to record the decision of Govern- 
ment. The Finance Member does not as such allocate the money; 
it is allocated by the Members and Ministers of Government sitting 
together. , The Finance Department cannot sanction new expenditure; 
it must be done by Go\ eminent us a whole. Therefore I am not, 
personally, as Finance Member, responsible for the allocation of funds. 
Let me now look at it from another point of view. How does a scheme 
find a place in the budget? With regard to a scheme we must first 
have a policy. When a Minister or Member determines a policy he 
works out a scheme and that scheme comes up to the Finance Depart- 
ment to l>e examined cm the principles which I have mentioned. As 
I have said, the Finance Department cannot turn down a scheme. 
The Finance Department may differ from a Member or Minister in 
regard to a particular scheme, hut it cannot reject the scheme. If 
the Member or Minister is not satisfied with the decision of the Finance 
Department he can take it, according to the principle of dyarchy, to 
the Governor in Council if the question relates to the reserved side 
or to the Governor sitting with his Ministers if it relates to the trans- 
ferred side. But we are working on a unified system and the whole 
Government would be consulted in a matter in which the Finance 
Department differs from a Member or Minister. Then the decision 
arrived at is the decision of the Government and there can be no 
rejection by the Finance Member. If it is decided that it is an 
^proved scheme the next thing is to find funds. As I have said the 
trading of funds for expenditure on the schemes is a matter which is 
determined by the Government as a whole. In order that a scheme 
may find a place in the budget there must therefore be a policy and 
it must he an approved scheme.” 
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144. Public Accounts Committee.— From 1923 onwards the Audit 
and Appropriation Reports of the province were placed annually before 
a Committee on Public Accounts consisting of the Finance Member 
as Chairman and eight other members of the Legislative Council, of 
whom two were nominated by the Governor and the others elected by 
the non-official members of the Legislative Council. For each year 
the Committee embodied its recommendations in a report which was 
presented to the Legislative Council by the Finance Member, whp 
then invited the House to sanction the demands necessary in order 
to cover votable excesses brought to notice in the Appropriation Report. 
The Committee disposed of its work in 1923 in two sittings, but ia 
the four succeeding years the number of meetings held was twenty- 
three and, though on an average only half of the members (other thaU 
the Chairman) attended, the proceedings were characterised by an 
early appreciation of the objects with which the Committee met and 
a serious endeavour to achieve them. The Secretary in the Finance 
Depuitment and the Accountant-General, Bengal, were present at all 
meetings, to assist when occasion arose : the Committee frequently called 
for and examined other Secretaries to Government and Heads of 
Departments; and at a meeting held in 1926 a fruitful discussion on 
the functions of Public Accounts Committees was introduced by tho 
Auditor-General. While there was no case of substantial .difference 
on any impoitant is>sue between tho views of the Committee and those 
of the Executive, the Committee made several suggestions which were 
subsequently ca tried out and was instrumental in deepening in all 
depaitments their sense of financial responsibility: it was also instru- 
mental in imparting to members of the Legislature a fuller knowledge 
of the accounts system and a new appreciation of the difficulties some- 
times involved in working it. On all occasions the demands for sanc- 
tion of the votable excesses covered by the Committee’s reports were 
passed in the Legislative Council; and except in 1927, when there 
was a debate of some length on the excesses noticed in the Appropri- 
ation Report for 1925-26, and a division on one of the demands, the 
Council did nothing which indicated a reluctance to accept the recom- 
mendations of their Committee. 

145. Relations between reserved and transferred departments. — 

There is little in the experience of the last seven years to suggest 
that the relations between departments, and in particular between the 
reserved and transferred departments, have been more difficult than 
they were before. The Appointment Department has had differences 
with other departments about the supply and reversion of officers, and 
about additional duties proposed to be imposed on officers by another 
department. Departments have differed as to which should deal with 
a question. But these differences caused no difficulty and cannot be 
attributed to the informs, There seem to he v e been only one or two 
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cases in which the Governor had to decide tinder the rales of executive 
business (rule 37) to which department a case belonged. One of 
these was concerned with a resolution in the Legislative -Council, with 
which both a reserved and a transferred department we*e unwilling to 
deal; the Governor told them to do it in consultation. Ordinarily, 
such differences are settled between the Secretaries of the departments 
without any trouble. 

146. Departmental difficulties due to system. — There are, how- 
ever, some difficulties, which have a more constitutional aspect, and 
are due not to any difference of opinion between departments but to 
defects in the system. The essence of these difficulties is that certain 
departments or certain officers or certain expenditure which are 
included in the schedule of transferred subjects may be necessary for 
the administration of another subject which is included in the 
schedule of reserved subjects; consequently, it is possible for a Legis- 
lative Council with wrecking intentions to cripple the administration 
even of reserved subjects by rejecting demands for transferred sub- 
jects. The following examples will serve to illustrate the point: — 

(1) “ Medical ” is a transferred subject and the salaries of Civil 

Surgeons, who are not member^ of the Indian Medical 
Service, Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Surgeons, if 
rejected, cannot be restored by the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor under proviso (a) to section 72D (2). These officers, 
however, perform certain duties connected with reserved 
subjects, such as Police, Jails and Administration of 
Justice, and their dismissal would impair the efficient ad- 
ministration of such subjects. In the 1924 session the 
Legislative Council rejected the demand under the head of 
“ Medical Establishment/' 

(2) Certain officers, such as the members of the Imperial Ser- 

vices, are placed beyond the reach of the Legislative 
Council and their salaries are non-votable. Nevertheless, 
the cost of their office staff, their travelling allowance and 
their office equipment is votable. It is, therefore, possible 
for a Legislative Council to cripple the work of, say, a 
Surgeon-General by refusing the pay of his personal assis- 
, tant or his office establishment. 

(3) The Public Works Department is a transferred subject, but 

it has to provide buildings for <other departments that 
administer reserved subjects, and therefore the rejection of 
a demand under the heading of “ Civil Works n may 
cripple the administration of a reserved subject. 
Instances were the rejection of a demand for the cost of 
building a house for the Chief Justice and of a demand 
for the construction of quarters for the Calcutta Police, 
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In the latter case the Governor decided under rule 7 of 
the Devolution Rules that the demand related to a reserved 
subject^ and certified that the expenditure was essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility; but it was subsequently 
decided that the power of certification could not be exer- 
cised in respect of a demand in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, even though it related to a reserved subject. 

147. Difficulties due to plural oontrol* — Minor inconveniences 
have arisen from plural control. Thus the Public Works Department 
works under the Minister in charge of the department for ordinary 
civil works, under the Finance Member in railway matters, under the 
Political Member in matters connected with the Governor’s Estates, 
and under the Revenue Member for work in Darjeeling district and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which are excluded areas. The excluded 
areas involve plural conti ol in several departments, and there are 
othey examples in which a department works both under a Member 
and a Minister. 

A more serious difficulty of the kind has been caused by the Village 
Self-Government Act of 1919. The chaukidars or village police 
formerly worked under the direction of the local police and the con- 
trol of the Magistrate. In union board areas the Act has placed them 
under the control both of the police and Magistrate and of the union 
board, the departmental control thus being divided between the Police 
and Local Self-Government Departments. The Inspector-General of 
Police has expressed gieat concern at the result of these changes, the 
chaukidar now being, in his opinion, of little use to the regular force 
as a source of information. The Governor in Council, however, has 
declined at present to share this pessimistic view. 

148. Standing committees. — Standing committees of the Legis- 
lative Council are attached to eleven departments. According to the 
rules major questions of departmental policy are to be laid before 
them, as well as all schemes involving large expenditure, annual 
reports, and any other matters on which the Member or Minister in 
charge may desire the opinion of the committee; but in practice, the 
committees have been of little value either to the Legislative Council 
or to the departments, and meetings have been few. The Legis- 
lative Council lost interest in them because their functions are only 
advisory and the proceedings are confidential, and efforts to secure 
more powers for them failed. During the first Council Sir Surendra 
Nath 4 Banerjea convened several meetings of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Committee, and a few meetings were held by other departments; 
during the second Council and the period during which there was no 
Ministry, the committees seldom met, and the only committee which 
ptiR shows vitality that attached to /|he Police Department. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Electorate and Elections. 

The Electorate for the Bengal Legislative Council. 

149. Composition of pre-Reform Council. — The Bengal Legislative 
Council, before the introduction of the Reforms, consisted of 5 ex-ojjicio 
membeis (including the Governor), 20 nominated members, and 28 
elected members. In addition, two experts, official or non-official, might 
be nominated to advise on impending legislation. 

The elected members were sent up to Council from very limited 
electorates, and the vote was the prerogative of a limited number of 
persons enjoyed by virtue of membership of a municipal or district 
board, of a special association such as a Chamber of Commerce or the 
University Senate or by virtue of belonging to a privileged community 
such as the great land-holders of the province. Five members were 
elected ljv the Muhammadan community. The qualifications for the 
Muhammadan electorate were based on the possession of a certain 
social, official or piofessional status or on the jmyment of land revenue, 
cesses or income-tax of a certain amount. The number of the electors 
was a little over 6,000. 

150. Changes introduced by the Reforms. — The Reforms increased 
the total number of members of Council to 140, of whom 26 were 
nominated members, 22 were distributed among special electorates of 
the same kind as in the old Council, and 92 were assigned to general 
constituencies. These general constituencies fall into four divisions, 
representing different classes of the community, Muhammadan, non- 
Muhammadan, European and Anglo-Indian, and the Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan general constituencies are further classified as 
“urban” or “rural.” The bulk of the Council consists therefore 
of members sent up from general constituencies, the qualifications of 
a voter being based partly on the community to which he belongs, 
and partly on residence and the payment, directly or indirectly, of 
rates or taxes of a certain amount. The qualifications which depend 
on residence and payment of rates and taxes have been based on 
the qualifications already prescribed for various local bodies. * The 
following statement compares the qualifications of Council voters 
in non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan general constituencies with 
those prescribed for voters in union boards, local hoards and munici- 
palities, It rill be noticed that the qualifications, although similar, 
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are by no means the same. In particular, the educational qualifica- 
tion found in local boards and municipalities has no counterpart in the 
Council electoral rules : — 


Qualifications of electors. 


Rural areas of the 
Legislative Council. 


Payment of cess of not less 
than Re. 1. 

Payment of union rate or 
chaukidari tax of not 
less than Rs. 2. 

Paymont of income-tax. 

Military qualification. 


Local Boards. 


Membership of Union 
Committees. 

Payment of cess of not less 
than Re. 1. 

Payment of license tax. 
Educational qualification. 
Possession of annual income 
of Rs. 240. 


Union Boards. 


Payment of cess of not less 
than Re. 1. 

Payment of union rate or 
chaukidari tax of not less 
than Re. 1. 


Urban areas of the Legislative Council 
(excluding Calcutta). 


Payment of taxes of not less than Rs. 1-8 
or in the case of Howrah of not less than 
Rs. 3. 

Payment of income-tax. 

Military qualification. 


Calcutta constituencies of the Legislative 
Council. 


Owners and occupiers of land or buildings 
valued at not loss than Rs. 150 per 
annum. • 

Owners or occupiers of land or buildings 
valued at not less than Rs. 300 per 
annum. 

Payers of Rs. 24 as rates or taxes. 

Income-tax payers. 

Soldiers. 


Municipalities other than Calcutta. 


Payment of taxes of not less than Rs. 1-8 
or in the case of Howrah of not less than 
Rs. 3. 

Payment of or assessment to income-tax. 
Educational qualification. 

Payment of rent of not less than Rs. 20. 


Calcutta constituencies of the Calcutta 
Corporation. 


Owners or occupiers of any premises who 
have paid directly Rs. 12 in rates. 

Payers of Rs. 12 as license tax. 


Occupiers paying rent at Rs. 25 pri mensem 
or above for six months. 

Owner of a hut in a busies for six consecutive 
months in respect of which Rs. 12 has 
been paid in rates. 
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151. Qualifications Of electors. — The main qualifications of an 
elector in the non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan general constitu- 
encies are (a) in rural areas the payment of cess of not less than Re. 1 
or union rate (or chaukidari tax) of not less than Rs. 2 per annum; 
and (b) in urban areas payment of municipal taxes of Re. 1-8 per 
annum (Howrah Rs. 8). 

(Noth. These qualifications do not apply to Calcutta constitu- 
encies, where special qualifications have been prescribed.) 

152. Number and growth of electorate. — The total number of 
electors estimated for these constituencies at the time the Franchise 
Committee made its proposals was roughly as follows: non-Muham- 
madan voters 786,000 and Muhammadan voters 440,000. Actually, 
the number of voters in these constituencies turned out to Ik* as 
follows, in the three general elections of 1920-26: - 


1920. 

i xu.\J. 1V60. ( 

Male. Feinale. Total. 

Non-Muhnmnmd»m voteiH .. .511,189 557,914 593,414 29,803 023,217 

Muhamnmdim votors .. 405,127 403,380 522,892 7,103 529,995 

It will be noticed that the estimate made for the Franchise Com- 
mittee in 1918 was a slight under-estimate as regards Muhammadan 
and a considerable over-estimate as regards non-Muhammadan voters. 

The growth of the electorate between 1920 and 1926 is remaikablo. 
The 1923 figmes show a slight decrease in the number of Muham- 
madan voters and a considerable increase in the number of non- 
Muhammadan voteis. The explanation of this is probably that the 
increased interest taken in the Council elections in 1928 was chiefly 
confined to the Hindu community. The salient features of the 1926 
elc'ctious weio (1) the increase in the electorate owing to increased 
interest taken b\ all classes of the community in the elections and 
(2) the additional increase oc casioned by the granting of the franchise 
to women. 

The increase in the electorate in 1926 may also to some extent be 
due to increase in assessment, which again may be partly ascribed 
to increase in the wealth of the community and partly to other causes, 
such as the development of the' union board system, which encourages 
increase in the union rate. 

It is feared that increased accuracy in the preparation of the roll 
as had very little to do with the increase. The present method of 
preparing the rolls is practically the same as in 1920 and 1923. The 
natural result of successive revisions is, however, to make the elec- 
toral roll more complete, even although the same metbpd? &T0 employed. 
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153. Proportion of those enfranchised to total population.— The 

following figures show the numbers and percentages of the population 
enfranchised in 1926 (the census tables do not give the figures of the 
population ot over 21 years of age, but only of those over 20 years; 
the latter figures are therefore taken) : — 

Total male population of the age of 20 and over — 12,446,013. 

Total male persons enfranchised in Muhammadan and non-Muham- 
madan constituencies — 1,116,306. 

Percentage of male adults enfranchised --8*9. 

Total female population of the age of 20 and over — 11,276,081. 
Total female persons enfranchised — 36,906. 

Percentage of female adults enfranchised — *3. 

Total male and female population of the age ot 20 and over — 
23,721,094. 

Total male and female peisons enfranchised — 1,153,212. 

Percentage of male and female adults enfranchised — 4*8. 

The statement below shows the pci rentage enfranchised in the 
general constituencies of the Council, as the result of revisions of the 
electoral loll in 1920, 1923 and 1926. In calculating the percentage, 
the 1921 census has been made use of throughout: — 


Constituency. 

Percentage enfranchised of — 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1920. 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1923. 

Males, 

1920. 

Females, 

1926. 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1926. 

1 

2 

. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Non-Muhammadan urban.. 

4*4 

40 

7 

2 0 

60 

Non -Muhammadan rural . . 

2-3 

24 

5 

■2 

2-6 

Total non -Muhammadan . . 

2-5 


5 

■3 

2-9 

Muhammadan urban 

30 


4 

1 -2 

31 

Muhammadan rural 

1-8 


4 

*03 

20 

Total Muhammadan 

1*8 


4 

•06 

2-0 

Europeans 

180 

1 

100 

5-0 

680 

Anglo-Indians 

130 


36 

3-0 

200 


The large increase in the electorate, of the European constituencies 
occurred simultaneously ^with a decrease in the number of male voters 
in the Anglo-Indian constituency from 4,235 in 1923 to 4,029 in 
1926, and is probably due, partly to the increased interest taken in 
politics by the European community, and partly to a tendency on 
the part of Anglo-Indians to describe themselves as Europeans. This 
explains the anomalous percentage figure of 100 in column 4 of the 
statement. 
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154. Percentage of illiteracy amongst the electorate.— During 

1925 and 1926 three separate enquiries were made into the illiteracy 
of the rural electorate in the general constituencies. The first, which 
was made in June 1925 by a local enquiry in two selected polling 
areas in each district, resulted in an estimate of 41 per cent, of 
illiteracy among non-Muhammadans and 55 per cent, among Muham- 
madan electors. The second enquiry was made on a larger scale at 
the time of revision of the electoral rolls in 1926 and gave the same 
percentage of illiteracy among the non-Muhammadans, but a higher 
percentage of 61 *7 among the Muhammadans. The third estimate was 
made by the polling officers at the time of the elections and indicated 
that of those who actually voted 33 4 per cent, were illiterate amongst 
the non-Muhammadans and 52*7 per cent, amongst the Muhammadans. 

155. Interest taken in the franchise. — Theie has been a slow but 
steady growth in the interest taken by the electorate in the elections 
and in the working of the Council, since the introduction of the Refarms. 
The percentage of the non -Muhammadan electors exercising the vote 
in 1926 was 48*3 in urban and 39 4 in rural areas. The corresponding 
figures for Muhammadan eleetois were 4L02 and 37;02. Considering 
the comparatively long distances that voters have to travel in the country 
to arrive i at the polling booths, these figures appear to indicate that 
the interest taken in elections in rural areas is not less than in the 
town. 

156. Interest taken by women in the elections. — In 1925 the sex 
disqualification was removed, and in 1926 women took part in a 
general election for the fiist time. The effect on the polling strength 
of the province was that 37,839 female voters were registered, an 
increase of only *12 per cent. Of those, only 5,132 or 13*6 per cent, 
voted, and all hough in Calcutta and other places separate polling 
arrangements weie made, the majority of female voters belonged to 
the less respectable classes and included a large number of prostitutes. 

157. Method employed in preparing the electoral roll.— The 

electoral roll is revised once in three years, i.e ., immediately before 
each general election. In rural areas the President Panohayat of each 
chaukidari union and the President of each union board is requested 
to act a£ agent of the registering authority and revise that part of the 
register which pertains to his union. This work is supervised by circle 
officers working under Subdivision al Officers, who, in their turn, are 
n-esponsible to the registering authority, who is usually the District 
nW agistrate. 

The roll is drawn up in the first instance, as a Council electoral 
roll, and thereafter an asterisk is placed against the name of each 
elector who appears to be qualified to vote in the Legislative Assembly 
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constituency also. One roll serves therefore for the purpose of both 
elections. 

In urban areas the registers are prepared ward by ward under the 
supervision of Municipal Chairmen and sent to the Subdivisional 
Officer. In Calcutta, the whole work is done by the Corporation, the 
Chief Executive Officer being the registering authority. 

After revision by elimination of duplicate entries and other mis- 
takes and insertion of the names of those qualified by virtue of payment 
of income-tax, the draft rolls are printed and published. Thiity days 
are thereafter allowed for claims and objections, which are heard and 
decided by various officials, mostly Deputy Collectors, Munsifs, and 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, constituted as revising authorities. The rolls 
as thus revised are thereafter finally published. 

158. Defects in the system of registration. — There are obvious 
defeats in this system. In the first place, there is no house to house 
enquiry, unless this is done now and then bv an exceptionally conscien- 
tious pancbayat. Again, the agency employed in the preliminary 
revision of the rolls is almost wholly honorary, the work being in no 
sense a statutory duty of any local body; and a good deal of the prelimi- 
nary work is inevitably slipshod, though probably carried out 
impartially. 

The checking by Circle and Subdivisional Officers and the oppor- 
tunity given for claims and objections do a good deal to remedy this 
preliminary inaccuracy, but in the end it is probable that many 
mistakes and omissions exist in the finally published roll. 

159. Interest of parties and candidates in the preparation of 
rolls. — Owing to lack of party organisation, the registering authority 
gets little help in the preparation of the roll from parties or candi- 
dates, who usually have very little knowledge of their supporters, and 
consequently have nothing to gain by extensive efforts to bring fresh 
names on to the roll. Their efforts are mainly concentrated on secur- 
ing votes immediately before the polling. The errors in the roll, there- 
fore, are not likely to give much assistance to any particular party. 

160. Claims and objections. — The number of claims and objections 
filed is extremely small in comparison with the total number of voters on 
the roll. In 1923, for instance, out of over one million voters, claims 
and objections numbered a little over 6,000, of which about a third 
were rejected. It cannot be inferred from the small number of claims 
and objections that the rolls are accurate. 

161. Merits Of the present system. — To sum up, the present system 
of registration has obvious defects , but works smoothly and fairly on 1 
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the whole. It is economical, and probably the best possible method 
under existing conditions. 


The electorate for the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

162. Qualifications of electors. — The qualifications of eledtors in 
the general constituencies of the Legislative Assembly are much 
higher than in those of the Council. For instance, in the Muham- 
madan and non-Muhammadan constituencies the basis is payment of 
cess or union rate of Its. 5 compared with Be. 1 in the Council con- 
stituencies, and in the Bengal European constituency of the Assembly 
the basis is the payment of income-tax on an income of not less than 
Its. 12,000 as compared with the payment of income-tax of any amount 
in similar Council constituencies. 

In the special constituencies, on the other hand, the Legislative 
Assembly qualifications are either identical with the .Council, as in 
the Indian Commerce constituency, or very slightly higher, as in 
the land-holders’ constituency. 

163. plumber Of electors. — The effect of the higher qualifications 
in the Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan constituencies is seen in 
the fact that the Legislative Assembly electorate is only about one- 
filth that of the Council. The figures for these Assembly constitu- 
encies for the three elections are as follows : 


Number of voters in — 



1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

Muhammadan 

Non -Muhammadan 

Total 

53,935 

128,604 

45,401 

134,877 

Male. 

60,844 

145,147 

Female. 

2,476 

12,319 

Total. 

63,320 

157,466 

182,539 

180,278 

205,991 

14,795 

220,786 


The general increase in the number of both classes of the electorate 
since 1920 corresponds with the figures givep for the Council elec- 
torate and is due to the same causes. The temporary decrease of 
Muhammadan voters in 1923 was fairly generally distributed over 
Antral and East Bengal and cannot now be explained. 

164. Percentage enfranchised. — The following statement shows the 
percentage of the population enfranchised in the general constituencies 
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of the Assembly. The figures have been prepared in the same way a* 
the corresponding figures for the Council : — 


Constituency. 

Percentage enfranchised of — 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1920. 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1923. 

Males, 

1920. 

Females, 

1026. 

Total po- 
pulation, 
1926. 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Non -Muhammadan 

•6 

•6 

1 -3 

•1 

•7 

Urban Muhammadan 

1 -7 

1 *9 

3-3 

l -3 

2-6 

Rural Muhammadan 

•r> 

•5 

1 *1 

•05 

•6 

Muhammadan 

•2 

•2 

•5 

•01 

• 2 

Urban Muhammadan 

■l 

1 1 

1 *4 

•6 

1 -4 

Rural Muhammadan 

•2 

•1 

•4 

•008 

•2 

Europeans 

7-9 

7-0 

14-3 

•2 

13 03 


165. Literacy amongst the electorate.— The higher qualification 
requited of votois ensures a higher standard of literacy amongst the 
voteis in the Muhammadan and non-Muhaiumadan constituencies of the 
Assembly as compared with those of the Council, but no statistics 
have been compiled to show what this standard is. 

• 

166. The electorates of the Assembly and the Council compared. — 

It is difficult clearly to distinguish between the two electorates as 
regards interest taken in the franchise, methods of canvassing or in- 
fluence of electors on members. The fact that elections to Council 
and Assembly take place simultaneously and that the same voters’ 
list and the same polling stations are used, means that the business 
of both elections is regarded by the public as one and the same process. 
It may be said however with some degree of certainty that interest in 
Council elections was at first comparatively keener, and that the value 
of the Legislative Assembly franchise is only gradually being realised.. 

The following figures will indicate this : — 


Percentage of votes polled to total number of electors in contested 

constituencies. 



1920. 

m 


1926. 


Non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies of the Council . . 

34-5 

43 *8 

Male. 

41 -5 

Female. 

18 -5 

Total. 

40-3 

Non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies of the Assembly 

26-8 

39-4 

42*3 

10-3 

38-0 

Muhammadan constituen- 
cies of the Council 

22 -2 

33 1 

37-5 

8-7 

37-1 

Muhammadan constituen- : 
oies of the Assembly 

20 *0 

, ; 

30-4 

48*1 

6*8 

46-4 
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The lower percentage of votes recorded, in spite of the higher qualifica- 
tions of the electorate, vseems to indicate that in the non-Muham- 
madan constituencies less interest is taken in the Assembly than in 
the Council elections. During the last two elections the reverse has 
been true of the Muhammadan constituencies. 


Constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Council. 


167. The composition of the Legislative Council is as follows : 

Elected members. 


Constituencies. 

Number of 
constituencies. 

Number of 

members. 

• 

Non -Muhammadan 

( Urban . . 

* \ Rural . . 

11 

35 

11 

35 

Muhammadan . . • 

f Urban . . 

* ‘ 1 Rural 

G 

33 

G 

33 

Land -holders 


5 

5 

University • 


2 

2 

European general 


3 

5 

European commerce 


5 

11 

Anglo-Indian 


1 

2 

Indian commerce 


3 

4 


Total 

104 

114 


Nominated members. 


Indian Christians 
Depressed classes 
Labour 
Others 

Officials, including ex-officio members 


1 

1 

2 

not less than 2 

not more than 20 


Total 


20 


Grand Total 


140 


168. The area Of constituencies. — Of the general constituencies, 
the area of the largest non-Muhammadan constituency is 4,730 square 
£iles, of the smallest 667 — the average being 2,009 square miles. The 
corresponding figures for the Muhammadan constituencies are 7,081, 
644 and 2,132 square miles. In most of these constituencies, the 
difficulties with which the candidate is faced, if he tries to get into 
touch with the electors, are very great. A large part of the popula- 
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tion lives in scattered villages; the census tables show that out of 86,000 
towns and villages more than 59,000 have a population of less than 
500. Comparatively few of these can be reached by rail, metalled 
loads in most districts are few, and the unmetalled roads, even when 
they are kept in repair, do not permit of rapid travel, especially in the 
rainy season. In many districts, in the rains, the ordinary means of 
travelling is by boat. 

169. Inequality of representation in urban and rural areas. — In 

the general constituencies the outstanding inequality is the proportion- 
ately larger representation given to urban areas than to rural, as the 
following statement shows : — 





Average population 
per seat. 

Average number of 
voters per seat. 

Urban 



120,000 

6,022 

Rural 

. 

• • 

666,000 

16,453 


Judged by population, therefore, urban areas have five times the 
representation of the rural areas, and on the basis of number of 
qualified voters, two and a half times. The recommendations of the 
Southborough Committee were criticised by the Joint Committee on 
the ground of inequality of representation in urban and rural areas. 
After further examination, 68 rural and 17 urban seats were created; 
but this distribution is still very largely in favour of the towns. 

From the discussions which resulted in this allocation of seats, it 
appears that the general standard for the whole of Bengal was to be 
one million inhabitants or 20,000 voters for each seat, and that 
separate representation was not to be given to towns with a popula- 
tion below 100,000, estimated to give 10,000 voters. 

It is found that the following urban constituencies fall very much 
below the standard : — 


Name of constituency. 

• 

Nurrfber of voters in 
1026. 

NumberVrf the 
community in the 
population according 
to last census. 

Dacca City (non -Muhammadan ) 

2,501 

70,125 

Dacca City (Muhammadan) 

1,605 

40,325 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan) 

2,066 

109,564 

CalQutta South (Muhammadan) 

2,380 

148.012 

24-Parganas (Municipal) (Muhammadan) 

2,785 

39,055 

t . ■ T 
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In the following rural constituencies on the other hand the stan-* 
dard was considerably exceeded : — 


Namo of constituency. 

Number of voters in 
1926. 

Number of the 
community in the 
population according 
to last census. 

9 

Midnapore (non -Muhammadan) North . . 

26,352 

1,371,908 

Nadia (non -Muhammadan) . . 

26,779 

592,382 

Dacca rural (non-Muhuinmudan) 

25,646 

1,012,586 

Dinajpur (Muhammadan) 

28,002 

836,803 


170. Distribution of seats between Muhammadans and non-Muham- 
madans. — The distribution of seats between Muhammadans and non- 
Muhammadans in the general constituencies is based on the agree- 
ment, arrived at by lw)th parties in 1910 at the joint session of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem League, that 40 per 
cent, of the total elected Indian members should be Muhammadans. 
Actually the elected Muhammadan members number 89 to the (deeded 
Hindu membeis 7)7, so the percentage is slightly over 40 per cent. 

G 

171. Demand for amendment.— Ill February 1926, the Muham- 
madans in the Legislative Council carried a resolution recommending 
readjustment of seats in the Council, so as to provide that the 
representatives in Council shout d be proportionate to the numerical 
strength of different communities in the province with just and proper 
representation of minorities and commercial interests. The Swaraj 
party left the Council during the debate. The Government of Bengal 
declined to take any action on the resolution because they regarded 
the matter of Muhammadan representation in the Councils as closed 
until it came to be reopened by the Statutory Commission. 

172. European and Anglo-Indian representation.— The number of 
elected seats for Europeans and Anglo-Indians is 18, i.e., 15-8 per cent, 
of the total number of elected seats as compared with 17 *8 per cent, in 
the pre-Ref orms Council. The 18 seats are divided as follows: — 

European General ... 5 

Anglo-Indian General ... 2 

“ European ” Commerce ... 11 

Total ... 18 


Indians are eligible for some constituencies in this group, for 
instance, the Indian Mining Association, but none has been elected. 
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173. Land-hotden In the Council • — There are B land-holders' con- 
stituencies, all of which usually return Hindu members to Council. 
These constituencies were created in the belief that the greater land- 
holders would find it difficult to enter the Council through the general 
constituencies, but in the present Council there are actually 18 Hindu 
and 12 Muhammadan elected members whose names are on the electoral 
rolls of the land-holders' constituencies. 

174. University constituencies. — Calcutta and Dacca universities 
each letuin one member. The fnimei is a much larger constituency, 
the number of voters on the i oil being 7,886 in 1626, as compared with 
Dacca [Tnivci sity’s 1,577. 

175. Commerce and industry constituencies. — The following 

special constituencies were formed for commercial and industrial 

interests : — 

• 

Bengal Chamber of (Commerce — (5 seats. 

Indian Jute Mills Association — 2 scats. 

Indian Tea Association — 1 seat. 

Indian Mining Association — 1 seat. 

Calcutta Trades Association — 1 seat. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce — 2 seats. 

Bengal Marwari Association — 1 seat. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha — 1 seat. Total 15. 

Of these 15 seats, 11 are held by Europeans and the rest by Hindus. 

This distribution of seats was arrived at after prolonged discus- 
sion. The Marwari Association demanded five seats for their com- 
munity, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce four, while the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha claimed only one seat, suggesting at the same 
time one seat for the other two principal Indian commercial associa- 
tions. It was originally proposed to allot only 3 seats to Indian 
commerce, but eventually this number was raised to 4 by giving a 
second seat to the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, which Js 
undoubtedly the most important of the three Indian commercial 
associations which send up members to Council. 

The original intention was to create a joint electorate to represent 
Indian commerce, but thp various associations could not be persuaded 
to co-operate for this purpose. The two principal associations which 
are not represented directly in the Council are the Indian Mining 
Federation and the Chittagong Merchants' Association. The latter 
was not considered important enough to be formed into a consti- 
tuency, while the former is affiliated to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and may be considered as represented through that body, 
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176. Representation of agricultural interests. — The agricultural 

interests in Bengal may broadly be divided into four classes, firstly, 
the zamindars or land-holders who pay the land revenue to Government, 
secondly, tenure-holders, thirdly, raiyats or tenants of holdings with 
occupancy rights, both cultivating and non-cultivating, and fourthly, 
under-raiyats. The first class is represented in the Council both through 
the genera] and special constituencies, and the second and third classes 
^ire also stiongly represented, though cultivating raiyats have not yet 
appeared in person in the Council. There are few voters in the fourth 
class and it is not represented. Of the cultivators a very large percent- 
age belong to the third class and are raiyats with occupancy rights; 
probably not more than 10 per cent, are under-raiyats. 

177. Representation of labour. — At present labour is represented 
on the Council by two nominated members. In making the nomina- 
tions endeavour is made to secure men who take an active interest in 
labour problems. But it is very difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
suitable men who themselves belong or have belonged to the labouring 
classes. The illiteracy of these classes is the chief obstacle in the way 
of their pioper representation in Council, and to this may be added the 
want of proper Trade Union organisation in the case of factory workers. 
Labour in Bengal is divided into two main classes — rural, which is 
mainly agricultural, and urban, which mu inly consists of factory 
hands. The former class is by far the most numerous and is entirely 
unorganised. Agricultural labour cannot be represented properly 
except tlnough the general constituencies by a great and general lower- 
ing of the franchise, and this is hardly possible until a higher standard 
of education among such classes is attained. It is almost hopeless 
therefore under present conditions to secure representation of agricul- 
tural labour in any form. 

The difficulty in the case of urban factory labour is equally great, 
and it was eventually decided to leave the representation of labour to 
nomination. 

It may be of interest to note that of the two nominated labour 
members in the existing Council, the Hindu member is a Calcutta 
business man who takes a keen interest in labour problems, and the 
Muhammadan member was, at the time he entered the Council, 
employed as a time clerk in a jute mill. 

178. Representation by nomination of depressed classes. — It has 

been generally admitted in the past that the depressed classes should 
m represented on the Council, but that it is impracticable to form 
special constituencies out of these classes. The existing arrangement 
whereby one of the nominated seats is reserved for the depressed classes 
is based on the recommendation of the Franchise Committee. 
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It should be noted tbat tbe depressed classes in Bengal aTe not 
so heavily handicapped by caste prejudice as in some other provinces, 
though very few members of Council belonging to castes of the sort 
usually considered as coming within the category of “ depressed 
are elected from the general constituencies. 

179. Indian Christians. — The Franchise Committee at the instance 
of the local Government recommended that one nominated seat should 
be reserved for this community which, it was believed, would find it 
impossible to secure representation on the Council through the general 
constituencies. This recommendation was accepted. 

180. Plural member constituencies. — In the Reformed Council as 
originally constituted, there were thirteen plural member constituencies. 
In 1923 the local Government was given power to split these up into 
single constituencies, and this change was effected before the general 
election of 192G in all the Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies of the Council. The plural member constituencies are at 
present only five, namely — 

Presidency and Burdwan (European) — 3 members. 

Anglo-Indian — 2 members. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 6 members. 

Indian Jute Mills Association — 2 members. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce — 2 members. 

The principle of reservation of seats has not been adopted for any 
of the constituencies of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Constituencies for the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

181. Seventeen elected seats in the Legislative Assembly have 
been allotted to Bengal, which are divided among fourteen constitu- 
encies. 

The 17 seats are distributed as follows amongst various interests: — 

General constituencies — 

Muhammadan — 6 . 

N on-Muhammada n — 6 . 

European — 3. 

Special constituencies — 

Indian Commerce — 1. 

Land-holders — 1 . 

As the special constituencies send up Hindu representatives invari- 
ably, the actual number of Hindu members elected is 8 to the Muham- 
madans 6. This proportion corresponds roughly with the proportion 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The elections to the Legislative Assembly are direct; and the 
franchises were framed, so as to yield an electorate bearing the same 
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proportion to the provincial electorates as the provincial quota of 
seats in the Legislative Assembly does to the general and communal 
elective seats in the Provincial Council. 

The distribution between rural and urban seats (Muhammadans 5 
rural and 1 urban, non-Muhammadans 4 rural and 2 urban) was 
arrived at by adopting the same proportion as in the Legislative 
Council. 

182. European constituencies. — One seat was proposed by the local 
Government for general European interests and two for European 
commerce, but when the Government of India decided that European 
commerce only was to be represented in the Council of State, and 
Indian commerce on the Legislative Assembly, it became necessary 
to allot the three seats to the general European constituency. 

183. Indian commerce constituency. — Owing to the absence of co- 
operation between the leading Indian commercial associations, it was 
found necessary, in order to sec ure fair representation of Indian Com- 
merce, to resort to election in rotation by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, the Marwari Association and the Bengal Mnhajan Rabhn. 

184. Inequalities in the general constituencies. — The numerical 
strength .of the electorate in the general constituencies varies within 
wide limits. Among Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan constituen- 
cies the smallest is the Calcutta and suburbs Muhammadan constituency 
with 6,541 electors, and the largest is the Burdwan Division non- 
Muhammadan constituency with 36,178. 

The population, area, number of electors, and the numlsM* of 
members of the Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan constituencies 
of the Assembly are given in the statement below: — 


( Constituency . 

Popu- 

lation. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Number 

of 

electors. 

Number 

of 

members. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Calcutta (non -Muhammadan) 

807,415 

32 

13,761 

1 

Calcutta Suburbs (non-Muhammadan) 

665,601 

169 

26,760 

1 

Burdwan Division (non -Muhammadan) ( 

6,647,817 

13,869 

36,178 

1 

Presidency Division (non-Muhammadan) 

4,639,756 

17,316 

27,631 

1 

Dacca Division (non -Muhammadan) 

3,891,268 

c 14,822 

26,939 

] 

Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (non- 





Muhammadan) 

5,200,109 

24,456 

26,288 

1 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan) 

462,672 

201 

6,541 

1 

Mfcdwan and Presidency Divisions (Mu- 





hammadan) 

5,366,140 

31,186 

14,406 

1 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan) 

8,946,043 

14,822 

KLaiLI 

2 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan) . . 

4,348,915 

6,572 

fpEffil 

1 

Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan) 

6,341,173 

17,883 

mm 

1 
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Candidates for the Bengal Legislative Council. 

185. Effect of deposits and their forfeiture. — In 1920, the number 
of candidates nominated was 322 for a total of 113 seats. This number 
fell to 280 in 1923 and 259 in 1926. The chief reason for the decrease 
in the number of nominated candidates was the introduction in 1923 
of the rules requiring 1 a deposit on nomination and directing the for- 
feiture of the deposit if the candidate failed to secure one-eighth of 
the total number of votes polled. In 1923, 61 out of 225 candidates 
in contested seats forfeited their deposits. In 1926, the number of 
forfeited deposits fell to 50 out of 226. 

186. Nomination by parties or interests.— The general election in 
1920 was more or less boycotted by the Congress organisations, which 
either put foiward no candidate at all or endeavouied to secure the 
return of some humble member of society whose election, they hoped, 
would discredit the Council. 

By 1923, the Swarajist party had arisen with improved organisa- 
tion, a definite political programme, substantial party funds and a 
declared policy of contesting on behalf of the party qs many seats in 
the Council as possible. The party discipline was also good, and not 
more than one Swarajist candidate was put forward in any constituency. 
Consequently in 1923 and 1926 the Swarajists gained a large number 
of seats and were able to form a powerful part} in the Council. 

There was no other well organised party in the general constituen- 
cies. In most cases candidates fought each for himself with little 
regard for party. The Muhammadan non-Swarajist candidates, 
although loosely arranged in groups, were entirely disunited during 
the general elections, and subjected to no sort of party discipline. 

187. Nominations. — During the first general election of 1920 there 
was one case in which no valid nomination was received, and fresh 
nominations had to be called for. No such incident occurred in subse- 
quent elections. Nomination pajiers have been frequently challenged 
and rejected on technical groundvS. Such cases were particularly 
numerous in 1923 and five election petitions resulted, in four of which 
the decision of the Returning officer rejecting the nomination papers 
was set aside. 

188. Withdrawals. — No figures have been collected as regards 
withdrawals by candidates, but it is known that many such with- 
drawals take place. In some cases the withdrawal may be due to 
private arrangements with other candidates, but in the majority of 
cases it is probable that it is due simply to the fact that the candidate 
realises that his prospect of success in the election is small* 
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189. Uncontested elections. — The following statement shows the 
number of elected seats filled with and without contest during the 
general elections of 1920, 1923 and 1926: — 



1920. 

1923. 

1026. 


Without 

After 

Without 

After 

Without 

After 

* 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

Non -Muhammadan urban 

3 

8 

1 

10 

3 

8 

Non -Muhammadan rural 

3 

32 

3 

32 

6 

29 

Muhammadan urban 

1 

5 

, , 

6 

1 

6 

Muhammadan rural 

5 

28 

3 

30 

3 

30 

Land-holders 

3 

2 

1 

4 


5 

Universities 


1 


2 


2 

European general 

2 

3 

5 

. . 

5 

. . 

European eommorce 

11 

. . 


1 

11 

. . 

Anglo-Indian 


2 

2 



2 

Indian commerce 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Total 

30 

83 

26 

88 

31 

*83 


It will be noticed that the European constituencies are usually filled 
without contest. 

« 

190. Multiple candidature. — The rules regarding deposit on nomi- 
nations have acted to a certain extent as a check on multiple candidature. 
In the general election of 1920, 12 candidates had themselves nominated 
for more than one constituency in the Council elections, and in 
one case a candidate was nominated for as many as 9 constituencies. 

In the same general election as many as six gentlemen stood both 
for the Council and the Assembly. 

In 1923 the uumber of multiple candidatures in the Council con- 
stituencies fell to 7, while 2 were nominated both for Council and 
Assembly. 

The 1926 elections showed an increase in the number of multiple 

candidatures. The figures were 11 in the Council constituencies and 

2 between the Council and Assembly. It does not often happen, 

however, that a candidate is elected at the same time for more than 

one constituency, so the multiple candidatures do not seriously hamper 

the woricing of the electoral machinery. 

• 

191. Machinery for dealing with nominations.— Returning officers 
perform their duties promptly and efficiently. The only serious defect 
noticed was a tendency, which was most marked in 1923, to reject 
domination papers on rather flimsy grounds. This fault appears to 
have been corrected by the issue of a circular to Returning officers 
giving a summary of the decisions given by various courts in suoh 
matters. 
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Candidates for Indian Legislative Assembly, 


192. In 1920, the number of candidates nominated was 45 for a 
total of 17 seats. The number fell to 29 in 1923. The number in 
1926 was 33. The reason for the decline in the number of candidates 
nominated in 1923 has been explained already in the note regarding 
Council elections. The slight rise in the number in 1926, together 
with the increase in ihe percentage of votes polled, is a symptom of 
the increased interest taken by prospective candidates as well as voters 
in the Legislative Assembly elections. 

193. Classification of elected candidates.— The following state- 
ment classifies the members of the Legislative Assembly elected from 
Bengal from 1920 to 1926 : — 


Legal practitioners 
Land -holders 
Banking and commerce 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


1920. 1923. 1920, 

8 4 7 

3 5 7 

1 2 1 

3 4 1 

15 15 16 


The diffoience in totals is due to a candidate having more than 
one character being counted twice. 

194. Non-contested elections. — The following statement shows the 
uumbei of elected seats filled up with and without contest during 
1920-26 : — 



1020. 

1923. 

1 

1926. 


Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 


contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

contest. 

Non-Muhamina 


6 

2 

4 

1 

5 

dan. 

Muhammadan . . 

2 

4 

1 

5 

i 

6 

European 

3 


3 

. . 

3 


Land-holders . . 


i 

. . 

1 

. . 

i 

Indian commerce 


1 

1 


1 


Toted 

5 

12 

7 

. 

10 

5 

• 12 


E loot ions. 

195. Polling arrangements. — Bolling for the Assembly and Council 
elections takes place simultaneously. The same list of voters is used, 
the same polling station and the same presiding officer and polling 
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clerks. In the 1926 election the secret marks used to stamp the ballot 
papers were also the same. 

In large towns polling areas are divided according to streets, and 
in rural constituencies according to villages. In fixing the number 
of polling stations, 450 votes in urban areas and 350 in rural areas are 
taken as the normal maximum that a presiding officer can record 
Endeavour is made in rural areas to ensure that there is a' polling 
station within 7 miles of every voter. The speed at which votes can 

be recorded depends very largely on the proportion of illiterate voters, 

as well as on the skill and experience of the presiding officer and his 
staff. 

Polling hours in rural areas are generally from 10-30 a.m. to 
c3-30 r.M. and in urban areas from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., but these hours 
have to be altered here and there to suit local conditions. 

Particular attention has been paid to the shortening of the dura- 
tion of polling, and an attempt was made in 1926 to reduce the period 
to not more than two days in all the general constituencies. This 
was found possible only in urban areas and in the rural areas of eight 
districts. In other districts the actual lulling took three to four days, 
and in one district (Bakarganj) one additional day had to be allowed 
for the travelling of presiding officers from one centre to another, 

so that polling took five days. It has therefore been found impos- 

sible to complete polling in Bengal in less than four or five days with 
the existing staff of presiding officers. By the use of non-officials 
as presiding officers in some districts, the duration of polling could 
have been reduced to two days all round, but Government decided 
that it was best not to allow any extensive employment of non-officials 
as presiding officers. As a rule, they have not been so employed, 
except in and around Calcutta for the purpose of recording women’s 
votes. 

To provide a sufficient number of presiding officers for the elec- 
tions, it is necessary to employ practically all memlrers of the Bengal 
Civil Service of both the judicial and executive branches, and of the 
Subordinate Civil Service, besides selected Sub-Registrars and gazetted 
officers of other departments, except the Police. The work of a 
general election thus throws a great strain on the Civil Services 
throughput the province and involves a suspension of ordinary busi- 
ness from two to five davs. As the franchise is extended, the 
administrative difficulties will increase. 

i 196. Means of securing attendance of voters. — Candidates make 
considerable use of paid and unpaid canvasseirs and issue manifestos 
to the press. Posters and handbills also are numerous during general 
elections. There is an almost universal practice on the part of candi- 
dates of providing free conveyance to the poll to nil and sundry in 
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the expectation of securing votes. To illustrate the extent to which 
this is done, it may be mentioned that the Commissioners stated in 
their judgment on an election petition filed in 1923 that one candidate 
used 120 and another 110 private motor-cars as well as horse-drawn 
vehicles. A certain amount of treating also goes on and payments 
in cash and personation are not unknown. There is, however, little 
reason to believe that such practices have had much influence ou the 
result of elections. 

The proceedings in election petitions throw some light on the 
nature of the corrupt practices employed, though only two contested 
petitions have been successful. In 1926, for instance, an election to 
the Council was set aside on the ground of corrupt practices, such as 
offer of money for withdrawal of candidature, treating of voters, undue 
influence and personation. In the same case the return of election 
expenses filed bv one of the respondents was found to be false In 
mateiial particulars. 

197. Use Of the vote. — The statement below shows the percentage 
of voters that exercised the fianehise in the three geneial elections: — 



1920. 

1923. 


1926. 



Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Non -Muhammadan urban . . 

41 -8 

50 1 

53-6 

23 1 

48 »3 

Non -Muhammadan rural . . 

33-8 

00 

5h 

42-4 

15-5 

39 *4 

Muhammadan urban 

16-3 

49-6 

46-7 

11-3 

41-02 

Muhammadan rural 

22-4 

32-4 

37-3 

7-7 

37-02 

Lund -holders . . 

84-1 

82-9 

82*1 

26*4 

78-9 

University 

66 4 

76-8 

77-8 

51-8 

77-7 

European general 

49-1 

•• 

•• 



European commerce 


91-2 

•- 

•• 

•• 

Anglo-Indian . . 

27-2 

•• 

76-1 

22-1 

71-4 

Indian commerce 

96-2 

77-1 

94-6 

•• 

94-6 

All contested constituen 
eies 

29-3 

• 

39 *0 

40-1 

16-6 

39-4 


The figures show that more interest was taken in 1923 than in 1920, 
and that this quickened interest has been well maintained. The drop 
in the percentage of votes recorded in several constituencies in 1920 
is almost entirely duo to the inclusion of women in the voters’ list. 
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198. Illiterate voters.— According to the Bengal Electoral Regula- 
tions, illiterate voters have their ballot papers marked for them by the 
presiding officer, but they have themselves to place the paper in the 
proper ballot box. Although the ballot boxes for Assembly and Coun- 
cil are painted in different colours, a certain number of ballot papers 
always find their way into the wrong boxes. 

199. Women’s votes. — Women’s votes first fell to be recorded in 
t"he 1920 elections, and s])ecial arrangements were made for such voters, 
as far as possible. Separate compartments for recording of votes and 
separate entrances and exits to the enclosures were provided in rural 
areas. In Calcutta, where the services of lady presiding officers could 
bo obtained, separate polling stations were provided for women voters. 
In spite of these arrangements, very few qmrdanashin women voted, 
and the large majority oi the women who went to the poll were not 
lespectable women. The lady presiding officers consequently found 
their duties distasteful, and the Education Department have issued 
instructions that their women officers are not to act as presiding 
officers in future, and that girls’ schools and colleges are not to be 
used for the recording of women’s votes. 

200. Behaviour at elections. — There is a Certain amount of excite- 
ment during elections, and voters are occasionally hustled on the way to 
the polling booths, but cases of serious disorder seldom or never occur. 
In no case has a Council election failed entirely on this account. This 
is noteworthy, as disorders during local hoard elections in rural areas 
are by no means uncommon. The comparative absence of disorder 
in Council elections may lx> attributed partly to the fact that excite- 
ment in such elections is not usually so strong, hut the secrecy of the 
ballot is also a factor which tends to prevent disorder by making it 
difficult to practise intimidation, or marshal voters in blocks. 

201. Invalid votes. — There were many invalid votes at the first 
general election in 1920, due to mistakes by the presiding officers and 
the use of ink in marking ballot papers. The substitution of stump- 
ing presses for rubber stamps and indelible pencils for pen and iuk in 
marking the ballot papers lias had the effect of reducing the invalid 
votes to a reasonable number. Statistics regarding the number of 
invalid votes have not been prepared. No figures have been collected 
to show the number of tendered votes, but there is no reason to believe 
that the number of such votes is" great. 

202. Special methods of voting. — Voting by post is a method suit- 
ffile to constituencies in which the number of voters U small, ami the 
voters are scattered over a wide area. This method is used in the 
land-holders, University, and Commerce and Industry constituencies. 
The usual method employed is for the Returning officer to send a 
ballot paper by post to each voter who has his signature attested on 
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the paper by a responsible officer, then marks the ballot paper and 
returns it to the Returning officer, either directly, os in the Univer- 
sity constituencies, or indirectly through the Attesting officer, as in 
the land-holders’ constituencies. 

This system had been in use for several yeais before the Reforms 
in the case of land-holders constituencies, ami has always worked 
satisfactorily. During the 1926 elections Inspectresses and Assistant 
Inspectresses of Schools were appointed attesting officers for the coq- 
venience of pardanashin ladies. In spite of this, however, only 26*4 
per cent, ot the women voters in the land-holders’ constituencies 
lecordcd their votes, as compared with 82 1 per cent, of the men 
in the same constituencies. 

In the Commerce and Industry constituencies it has been found 
possible to dispense with attestation, as the identity of the voters is 
seldom or never in question. 

303. Proportional representation.— The method of proportional 

representation is followed in only two constituencies, the Presidency 
and Huidwun European constituency of the Bengal Legislative Council 
and the Bengal European constituency of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. There was only one instance of a contested election; in 
this instance the system was used intelligently and worked well. 

204. Status of the candidates returned. — Of the elected members 
of the existing Council, 49 belong to the legal profession, 34 aie land- 
holder, 25 are employed in banking or commerce, 6 aie teachers, 
lecturers or professors, 3 belong to the medical profession, and 7 have 
other occupations or callings. Analysis of the 1923 and 1926 Councils 
gives similar results. The lawyers predominate, land-holders are 
second and business men third. Many elected members come under 
more than one category. The same person, for instance, may be a 
land-holder as well as a lawyer. Such cases have been shown under 
both categories in the figures given above. 

All elected candidates are now men of fairly good social status. 
In 1920 some very inferior candidates were returned at the instance 
of the Congress party, in an attempt to east discredit on the Reformed 
Council, but this effort is not likely to be repeated again with success. 
A good many professional politicians are returned, particularly 
amongst the Swaraj party, but it is usually difficult for a candidate 
even with the support c 4 this powerful party to secure election unless 
he has also local influence behind him. Generally speaking local 
influence counts for more than party influence in the return of candi- 
dates. But it is hardly possible to demonstrate this by statistics. 

There were no women candidates, as women are not eligible for 
election to the Bengal Council. 
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205. Election petitions. — The following statement shows the 
nature of election petitions since 1920 and their results: — 



Petitions based 
chiefly on technical 
defects in the 
elections. 

Petitions based 
chiefly on corrupt 
practices during the 
elections. 

Total. 

Successful after content 

9 

o 

11 

Unsuccessful after contest 

2 

8 

10 

Withdrawn 

2 

r> 

7 

Total 

13 

i 

15 

28 

. 


Commissions for the trial of election petitions are usually com- 
posed of a District Judge or Additional District Judge, who acts as 
President, and two retired judicial officers. The rules for the trial 
of election petitions have worked satisfactorily. 

206. Cost Of elections. — There has been a considerable decrease in 
the cost of general elections since 1920. The election in that year cost 
about 3 lakhs, to whic h must be added the salaries of the staff of the 
Reforms officer amounting to about half a lakh more. In 1923, the 
cost was Its. 2, 000 and in 1926 about Its. il, 90, 000. These figures 
include thje cost of preparation of the rolls as well as the cost of actual 
elections, both for the Assembly and the Council. The cost of pre- 
paration of the rolls includes actual expenses of local authorities 
incurred on behalf of the registering authorities, and contributions 
to the universities towards the expenses incurred by them. Tn the 
Commerce and Industry constituencies the elections have not involved 
Government in any expense, as the associations concerned have borne 
the entire cost. The full cost of the elections in land-holders consti- 
tuencies falls on Government. 

207. Limit Of election expenses. — No limit has yet been fixed 
to the election expenses of candidates, and returns of expenses show 
variation within very wide limits, viz., between 3 annas and 23,000 
rupees. The normal amount spent by a candidate of average status, 
who seriously contests a general constituency, seems to be from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 according to the size and nature of the con- 
stituency. The total expenses incurred by candidates in 1923 have 
been estimated from returns filed, and amount to 5 lakhs of rupees. 
It is more likely that these expenses have been understated than 
overstated in the returns. 

Indian Legislative Assembly Elections. 

208. The remarks regarding Council elections apply also to the 
Legislative Assembly elections. In spite of the higher franchise in the 
general constituencies of the Assembly, there is very little difference 
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in the use made of the vote. The following statement compares the 
Assembly electorate with the Council electorate as Tegards the use 
of the vote : — 


Statement showing percentage of votes polled in contested constituen- 
cies of the Assembly and Council during the three general elections. 






1920. 



1920. 

1923. 







Malo. 

Female. 

Total. 

Assembly 

25-3 

41 

44-8 

9*6 

42-1 

Council 

29-3 

39 

40 •! 

16*5 

39 -4 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Legislature. 

The First Council. 

209. First Council, 1921-1923. — The first Council under the re- 
formed system of Government met on the 28th January, 1921, and 
was dissolved by the Governor on the 24th September, 1923. The 
extreme elements both Hindu and Muhammadan as a matter of 
deliberate policy stood aloof from the elections, and were not represent- 
ed in the Council except by a few humble members from the Chittagong 
Division, who were put up by the non-co-operators in order to bring 
the Council into disrepute. The other members stood for election on 
the plank that the Reforms, as a vehicle of progress, were worth a 
trial, so that the Council only represented the less extreme opinions 
held by Bengalis. 

210. Partin in first Council.— During the first two months no 
definite party was formed in the Council, but there were a large number 
of members who were very critical and suspicious of the Political, 
Police and Appointment Departments." The strength of this feeling 
was shown in the refused of a grant of Rs. 23 lakhs for the Police. 
After the budget session, however, a Ministerial party was formed 
under the leadership of the late Sir Suren dra Nath Banerjea, to 
which all the Hindu members adhered except a group of about twenty- 
five or thirty members. This group formed the opposition both to the 
Ministers and to the reserved side of Government, adopting toward* 
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the latter an attitude of bitter hostility on Political and Police ques- 
tions. The Ministerial party included those Muhammadan members 
who followed the lead of the Minister, Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali 
Chaudhuri. The emergence of a communal question in connection 
with the Calcutta Municipal Bill increased this following*, but for 
some time weakened the Ministerial party. The question was settled 
with the help of the leader of the European group, but the Muham- 
madans tended to form a separate group. The Ministerial party as 
a whole formed a loosely knit body which, while maintaining an inde- 
pendent attitude in matters of law and order, was united in a deter- 
mination to support the Ministers on important questions and to avoid 
a constitutional deadlock. Some of its members often combined with 
the opposition in attacking the reserved side of Government, especially 
on Political and Police questions, and even helped in defeating the 
Ministers on questions of minor importance; but there was no dangerous 
attempt to drive out a Minister, and on most occasions Government with 
the help of the officials and the European non-official members were,able 
to defeat all but exceptional combinations of opposing elements. 

211. The Council and the reserved departments. — The establish- 
ment of the reformed system produced no sudden revolution in the 
existing attitude of the majority of the politically minded that the 
bureaucratic Government is a body to be criticised rather than assisted. 
Time has not noticeably lessened this tendency. The Council felt 
little responsibility for the matters that were still reserved: they were 
the concern of the irresponsible Government. This attitude was per- 
petuated if not encouraged by the invention of the phrase “ nation- 
building departments” for exclusive use in reference to the transferred 
departments. To any expansion of expenditure on the reserved side 
it is accordingly opposed and much of the existing expenditure it 
criticises as excessive. The funds which are not available for the 
transferred departments can, it thinks, in part be found by ruthless 
lopping of the expenditure of the various reserved departments. It 
was made the subject of repeated charges in 1924 that the promise 
given at the time of the passing of the new Taxation Bills by the first 
Council that the improved finances would be utilised for educational, 
sanitary and medical progress had not been fulfilled. 

Yet the first Council in iis control of expenditure was not unreason- 
able. It expressed a good deal of dissatisfaction at the existence of non- 
voted items and there is little reason to doubt that bad the salaries of 
imperial officers depended on the vote of the Council, the result would 
hpve been devastating. Steady pressure was exercised towards 
Mdianisation by means of motions to cut down grants relating to those 
European officers whose salaries were votable. Two large projects for 
the partition of two unwieldy districts with a view to improved adminis- 
tration were abandoned through the refusal of supplies to complete the 
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necessary buildings, as was also the construction of a residence for the 
Chief Justice? of Bengal. The Council declined to entertain a demand 
for the erection of quarters for the Calcutta Police. The Governor 
certified the demand and at the direction of the Government of India 
he adopted the same course towards the demand for the paper-book 
department of the High Court. In some cases demands that had been 
1 ejected were again placed before the Council for reconsideration and 
were passed, a notable instance being the demand for the Police which 
had beep rejected in March, 1921. Retrenchments were enforced in 
several matters through the budget voting, in others they were effected 
as a concession to the expressed desire of the Council. 

212. The Council and the transferred departments.— The Council 
as a whole was interested in and sympathetic towards the administrative 
activities represented by the transferred departments. The Ministers 
had no difficulty in securing the passage of their budget demands. 
The discussion of the demands awakened much more attention than 
was given to the reserved side though it tended to take the form of a 
discussion of questions of policy in which practical considerations were 
sometimes ignored. Fourteen resolutions were passed recommending 
io Government expensive schemes of improvement. 

The conception of ministerial Government set forth in the Joint 
Select Committee's report laid down one very important condition, 
namely, that, apait from the Members of the Executive Council and 
the Ministers, “ all other official members of the Legislative Council 
should be free to speak and vote as they choose.” That condition could 
not be observed in Bengal and the official bloc had to vote with Govern- 
ment. The European group were also solidly on the side of Govern- 
ment. In these modified circumstances the Ministers enjoyed the 
confidence of the Council in that they were able to secure a majority 
in all matters of importance. What would have happened if the 
official bloc had been allowed to speak and vote as they pleased, is a 
matter of speculation which need not be discussed. The position 
described above was due to an adjustment by which Members of the 
Executive Council and Ministers met for joint consideration of all 
matters of policy; they carried this mutual dependence into the Legis- 
lative Council, where the two halves of Government presented a united 
front. The reserved side thus avoided the risk of isolation in its 
contentious and unpopular activities ; and the Ministers, in addition to 
the support of their party, obtained an assurance of support from the 
officials and from the ndn-official European group. But the Ministers 
had now become part of an indivisible whole which was not as a whole 
responsible to the legislature. They incurred the odium of action taken 
on the reserved side to maintain law and order, and they shouldered 
the liability of supporting in the Council and recommending to the 
favour of their followers decisions taken in the reserved departments, a 
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liability utilised subsequently in the second Council by the opponents 
of the Reforms to formulate charges against them of being out of 
sympathy with the views of the majority of the Council. 

213. Legislation. — The first Council has to its credit a large 
volume of legislation. Twenty-four Acts in all were passed, some of 
them of considerable dimensions. One, the Calcutta Municipjal Act, 
which took eighteen months in its passage through the Council, was a 
Voluminous piece of legislation containing over 500 sections. Two 
Acts only were non-official members’ Hills, the first a measure depriving 
the District Magistrate of certain of his powers in regard to the village 
police, the second aimed at the suppression of commercialised vice in 
the town and suburbs of Calcutta. The former was carried despite the 
opposition of Government; the latter received the sympathy and co- 
operation of Government throughout. 

Towards Government legislation the attitude of the Council was 
reasonable. Only one Government bill was defeated. That w^s a 
proposal io make a small amendment in the Indian Salt Act, an Act 
against which resentment had recently been directed by the action of 
the Viceroy in certifying the salt-tax. On the other hand, Government 
succeeded in passing the Goon das Act, an Act investing the executive 
with special powers to extern immigrant hooligans from Calcutta. 
The interest taken in legislation was very considerable, and it had a 
tendency to show itself in the inconvenient form of innumerable amend- 
ments tabled by individual members, dealing not merely with matters 
of substance but even with purely technical points of drafting. Towards 
these, however, as towards non-official bills in general the Council 
exhibited little sympathy. Thirteen non-official bills made their 
appearance during' the life-time of the Council. Only two became 
law. One or two of them were almost incredibly crude in drafting 
and conception, and most of them required considerable revision before 
introduction was possible. Six of them, launched by the same member, 
merit no further mention. But others were serious attempts to embody 
reforms or alterations which the movers believed in; and even where 
there was no immediate prospect of getting the bills passed, these non- 
official bills exercised a very real pressure upon Government to come 
forward with proposals of its own in particular directions. 

214. 'Taxation. — Three taxation bills were passed in 1922 by the 
first Council, under pressure of* the financial stringency that afflicted 
Bengal at the inception of the Reforms. All Vere unpopular in vary- 
ing degrees, and in judging the work of the Council, the greatest credit 
must be given to the Ministers and their party for steadfastness in 
the matter of these bills. They were carried becaqse the Ministers 
and the Council were impressed by the financial position, the Budget 
for 1921-22 showing a deficit of Rs. 198 lakhs, and that for 1922-23 
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a deficit of Rs. 121 lakhs. It was hoped too that a sum of about Rs. 25 
lakhs would become available for expenditure in the transferred depart- 
ments, though this hope was not fulfilled. 

215. The Counoil and the Governor. — Some members of the first 
Council sought to place on record its disapproval of the action of the 
Governor in appointing Ministers without consulting the elected 
members of the Council, ignoring the provisions of section 52 of the 
Government of India Act which vests in the Governor alone the power 
to appoint Ministers. Similarly, an attempt was made to offer advice 
as to the distribution of portfolios among the Members of the Executive 
Council thereby encroaching upon the functions of the Governor 
under rule 13 of the Rules of Executive Business made under section 
49 of the Act. These proposals were ruled out of order. 

216. Questions and Resolutions. — The first Council under the 
Reforms discussed 321 resolutions and asked 3,469 questions. The 
adjournment of the business of the Council was actually moved on six 
occasions during the first Council. On two of these occasions the 
motion for the adjournment of the House was made in order to support 
Government action. In all other instances where adjournment was 
moved, and in several instances where motions were* rejected by the 
President, the object was an attack on Government for its .adminis- 
trative action. 

Of the 321 resolutions discussed, over 100 were passed in the first 
Council. Government accepted in whole or in part over 70 per cent., 
undertaking in 11 cases legislation to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Council. In about 15 per cent, of the resolutions, Govern- 
ment definitely refused to accept the recommendations made. 


The Second Council. 

217. Second Council, 1924-1926. — The second Council under the 
reformed system met on the 22nd January, 1924; it was dissolved by 
the Governor on the 22nd September, 1926. 

The second Council was radically different in its constitution. The 
election campaign was carried on with vigour by all parties. The 
organisation of the Swaraj party attained much efficiency, &nd the 
Swarajist candidates were assisted by a large number of volunteers. 
They met with considerable success in the elections, and entered the 
Council as a compact and strictly disciplined party numbering 47 under 
the leadership of Mr. C. R. Das. They were pledged to demonstrate 
that the existing system of Government was unworkable, and they 
aimed at destroying it by producing a deadlock by persistent obstruc- 
tion in the Council. They had further the general support of the 
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Independent Nationalist party led by Mr. B. Chakrabarti, which by 
March, 1924, consisted of 19 members. The Swarajists were themselves 
unwilling to take office. They concentrated their efforts on making the 
survival of a Ministry drawn from any other source impossible and on 
hampering all the normal activities of Government. 

The temper of the Council was indicated at the earliest moment by 
unsuccessful attempts to discuss the propriety of the Governor’s choice 
of Ministers before the Ministers had taken any official steps to subject 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the Council. The strength of the 
opposition forces was tested by the passing of a series of resolutions 
recommending release of political prisoners and the repeal of the special 
legislation used in the control of the more violent manifestations of 
political ferment. The attack on the Ministers began at the earliest 
possible moment by the moving of an adjournment of the House by way 
of censure on the Ministers for their action in voting against the 
majority of the Council on the resolution for the release of political 
prisoners. It was developed during the discussion of the Budget 
demands which afforded the main opportunity for the destructive tactics 
of the party. Here they secured a spectacular triumph by rejecting 
almost wholesale the demands for the reserved departments, the rejec- 
tion of all provision for pay of Ministers being the occasion for consider- 
able excitement both within and outside the Council. Against the 
demands for the transferred departments they were on the whole 
unsuccessful. The more sober elements were not prepared to risk the 
consequences of allowing these demands to be treated in the same 
irresponsible fashion as those on the reserved side; and Lord Lytton had 
stated in an address to the Council on the 18th March that he had no 
power to restore by certification any such grants that might be refused. 
Two items of the Budget, however, one relating to the Inspecting staff 
of the Education Department amounting to Rs. 6,36,400, and the 
other relating to the subordinate staff of the Medical Department 
amounting to Rs. 5,88,000, were rejected. Government notified the 
officers concerned that, as there was no provision in the budget for their 
salaries, their services would be dispensed with. The Council sub- 
sequently voted the amounts when a supplementary demand was made 
in August. 

A further effort was made in the following July to secure salaries for 
the Ministers by means of a supplementary demand. The attempt was 
defeated by recourse to the High Court whifch issued an injunction 
^restraining the President from placing the demand before the Council; 
f%nd it was not until August 26th that the demand" wes presented, a 
revision of the rules of procedure having meanwhile placed the position 
beyond all doubt. The demand was again refused by the narrow margin 
of two votes. 
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The Council did not again meet during the year 1924. At the 
beginning of 1925 its temper seemed less intractable. Mr. C. R. Das's 
health was failing. The purely negative policy pursued in Council by 
his party failed to commend itself to some whom his promises of positive 
results had at first attracted. Others had been impressed by the incon- 
veniences or the danger of refusing the money necessary for the work of 
Government and the payment of officers. There had been no Ministers 
since August, 1924, but there were present in the Council individuals? 
each with a small personal following who had hopes of being chosen as 
Ministers. 

The voting on the Budget was reached with some prospect that 
the Council would make provision for the established form of the 
administration. It had accepted in spite of the opposition of the whole 
Swaraj party a recommendation that provision for the appointment of 
Ministers should be made in the Budget. Motions for the total refusal 
of the grants were, however, at once tabled and were supported by the 
whole strength of the Sicaraj party. Their efforts w T ere defeated by a 
narrow^ margin until the demand for Ministers’ salaries was reached on 
the 23rd March. The demand w'ns defeated mainly through the action 
of an ex-Minister and his friends. With the exception of cuts of 
Rs. 3,40,000 in the Police Budget, the Budget was carried almost 
intact, its passage being simplified by the sudden retirement of the 
opposition members in consequence of a disagreement with the Presi- 
dent. Supplementary demands brought forward in August were passed 
with uniform success. 

In the spring of 1920 the whole forces of the opposition were 
mustered within a week of the commencement of the session in an effort 
<o have the President removed from office as a punishment for his firm- 
ness in dealing with disorder on the part of prominent Swarajists. 
The effort was unsuccessful. Almost immediately afterwards, and 
before the voting on the Budget demands, the whole of the Swaraj 
party, about 48 in number, withdrew formally from the Council, the 
leader claiming in a brief announcement that though they had failed 
to mend the system of government, they had destroyed dyarchy. The 
Budget was accordingly passed without difficulty. 

In the subsequent meetings of the Council a certain amount of 
legislative business was transacted. The opposition did indeed attend 
again, but their forces gradually weakened. They could never repro- 
duce the conditions which enabled them to defeat the Budget in 1924. 
But they might justly boast that by rendering the appointment of 
Ministers impossible, they had destroyed or suspended dyarchy. From 
August, 1924, onwards until June, 1925, with the exception of a few 
days in March, 1925, the transferred subjects were administered by the 
Governor by virtxie of the emergency powers given by the Act. In 
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June, 1925, the transfer of all subjects in Bengal was revoked until 
the new Council should meet in 1927. 

218. The Council and the reserved departments. — The foregoing 

summary indicates that the attitude of the two organised parties which 
commanded the votes of the majority of the non-official members was 
uncompromisingly hostile to Government on the reserved side: Their 
attitude as displayed in resolutions, in their opposition to the budget, 
and towards legislation precluded the possibility of any large volume of 
useful work. 

219. The Council and the transferred departments. — The budgets 
of the transferred departments were passed, ordinarily without cuts, 
throughout the life-time of the Council. The two cuts made in March, 
1924, to which reference has been made resulted in the issue of notices 
of discharge to a considerable number of officers of the departments 
concerned. Pntil the Council granted the supplementary demands, 
the apprehensions aroused exercised a chastening effect on the opposi- 
tion. The Budgets of the succeeding years were prepared by the 
reserved side of Government and were passed without difficulty. The 
system of administration by Ministers was in abeyance during most 
of the deration of the Council, and for such time as Ministers existed 
their energies were absorbed almost entirely by the problem of survival. 

220. Legislation. — In the second Council the constitutional strug- 
gle to destroy the institution of Ministers coloured all the activities of 
the Council. Sessions of the Council were curtailed to the minimum 
necessary for the despatch of the essential work of Government; and 
Government was afraid to trust any serious legislative project to the 
tender mercies of a body which exhibited so hostile an attitude, fn the 
first year, the only piece of legislation was a small Act to extend the 
life of the Calcutta Bent Act passed on the initiation of a non-official 
member in spite of Government opposition. The Howrah Bridge Bill, 
a Government measure introduced in spite of opposition in August, was 
defeated by a dilatory motion in the initial stage. Tn the second year 
five small Acts aggregating about a dozen sections in all were passed 
and in the third seven Acts, amongst which only two, the Presidency 
Area (Emergency) Security Act and the Howrah Bridge Act, are of 
any importance. One Act was made in .Tanuajy, 1925, by the Governor 
by the exercise of his power of certification, after the Council had 

^refused the preliminary motion for introduction of the bill. A 
Government bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act was so mangled in 
committee that Government withdrew the hill. The bills introduced 
were either bills of immediate urgency or bills in regard to which 
malevolence could produce no inconvenient results. 
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An attempt was made by Government in December, 1925, to intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Bengal Municipal Act. This bill had been 
given its final form by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea; it was intro- 
duced by him in the first Council in 1923, but had made no progress by 
the time the Council was dissolved. The Council on this second 
occasion refused leave to introduce the bill. The reason put forward 
in the Council for this treatment of the bill was that it was reactionary, 
but the real reason appears to have been that discussion was bound 
to raise again the question of communal representation which had arisen 
in an acute form at the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act : the 
Swarajists were opposed on principle to any Government legislation, 
and the bill involved proposals of taxation to which objection was 
certain. 

There was much activity on the part of non-official members in 
initiating legislation. Thirty non-official bills in all were introduced 
during the life-time of the Council. All but two failed to reach the 
final stages. In one or two cases the Council realised its responsi- 
bilities at the last moment when, in the discussion of the final motion 
for passing the lull, the defects of a hasty piece of legislation were 
pointed out. In most cases, however, the fate of a bill was decided 
by the fact that it emanated from an individual, and even where it 
represented the views of a considerable body of the public or was not 
regarded with any antipathy l>v the Council, the author failed to 
attract sufficient interest or confidence in himself. 

221. The Council and the Governor. — The second Council showed a 
more marked restiveness towards the powers of administration residing 
in the Governor. A standing order common to nearly all the Pro- 
vincial Councils, providing for communications from the Council to 
the Governor by formal address and through the President, seemed 
to offer at once an invitation to offer advice and a means of doing so. 
Efforts were made as soon as the Council assembled to utilise this 
means to condemn the Governor's choice of newly appointed Ministers, 
but were ruled out of order by the President who held that only n on- 
controversial and formal matters were contemplated by the standing 
order. Any other decision would have opened the door to discussions 
of the action of the Governor, which would have been free from the 
restrictions imposed by the rules upon the subject matter of resolutions 
and questions. 

In August, 1924, a further attempt was made under cover of the 
same standing order to discuss in the Council an action of the Governor. 
It was proposed to present the Governor with a formal address 
requesting him to withdraw publicly a statement made in a speech at 
Dacca to which exception had been taken in the press. A more direct 
and determined effort to reflect upon the conduct of the Governor was 
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made on 1st April, 1924, during the voting of the Budget demands. 
His Excellency had convened a conference attended by the more 
moderate members of the Council on the previous day. The President 
was invited to pronounce this action unconstitutional. Throughout the 
whole of the day’s dehate repeated efforts were made to discuss the con- 
duct of the Governor who was alleged to have attempted by his action to 
influence the voting and to have entered into party politics. These 
statements and the unwillingness of the members making them to 
submit .to the authority of the President aroused serious resentment on 
the part of the supporters of Government, and an uproar ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. C. It. Das withdrew his party as a protest. 

Towards His Excellency the attitude of the members on all 
occasions on which he addressed the second Council was unfailingly 
courteous. The Swaraj party, however, absented itself en masse on the 
last day of the session of the second Council when the acting Governor 
Sir Hugh Stephenson addressed the Council, and this policy^ was 
repeated in the opening stages of the third Council. 

222. Questions and Resolutions. — The second Council with more 
limited lime and opportunity discussed 1 38 i resolutions, of which 47 
wore carrjed, and asked 1,195 questions. The significant drop in the 
number of questions as compared with the first Council was due partly 
to the smaller number of meetings, but also partly to the action of the 
Council in restricting, l>y Standing Order, the number of questions 
which any member might ask in one session, after an experience of the 
abuse by a member in the first Council of the power of asking an 
unlimited numbei Of the resolutions passed by the second Council, 
Government accepted, in whole or in part, about 50 per cent, and 
definitely rejected about 25 per cent. 

The adjournment of the business of the Council was moved on two 
occasions during the second Council. The first occasion was on the 
20th February, 1924, in the first attempt to secure the downfall of the 
newly appointed Ministers. The second occasion was on the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1925, when a motion was carried by way of censure on the Govern- 
ment for the transfer, under circumstances alleged to be inhuman, of 
certain political prisoners from one jail to another. 

223. Elected President. — Until 12th August, 1926, the Council 
was presided over hy a President appointed by the Governor. On that 
date a non-official President was elected hy the Council, from the Inde- 
pendent Nationalist party, the Swarajists failing to secure the election 

of their candidate. He incurred the displeasure of the Swarajists by 
his firmness in dealing with an exhibition of disorder by that party, 
and was called on to face a motion for bis removal under section 
72 C(4) of the Government of India Act The motion failed. 
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The Third Counoil. 

224. Third Council. — The third Council met on 10th January, 1927. 
The elections of the autumn of 1926 aroused less interest than those 
of 1923, when hopes of achieving some political progress were vaguely 
entertained. The main question was again whether dyarchy should be 
worked or not. There was no sign that the Hindu! electors in any way 
repudiated the actions of the Swarajists. Of the 46 non-Muhammadan 
general constituencies they captured 35. The party numbers 37 in all. 
The bitter Hindu-Muhammadan strife of the past year had rendered it 
impossible for the party to obtain any substantial accession from the 
ranks of the Muhammadans. It is, however, much the strongest party 
in the new Council. Of the 39 Muhammadan members of the Legis- 
lative Council, 38 are in favour of working the present system of 
Government. Sixteen Hindu members, who belong to the Liberal and 
Hesponsivist groups, accept the same policy. There are, however, 
internal dissensions both in these groups and amongst the Muhammadan 
members. 

On the 17th January a demand was put forward by Government for 
a giant of money to pay Ministers for the short portion of the financial 
year still remaining. In a full house the demand was passed by 94 
votes to 38. During the subsequent months also it appeared that the 
policy of blind obstruction had been abandoned : for the Budget was 
considered in a reasonable manner and was passed without any great 
difficulty. The reformed system of government therefore appeared to 
be again established. Ministers had been appointed after some pre- 
liminary difficulties. A motion for refusal of the Budget demand for 
their salaries was made on March 12th. The attack failed for the 
moment, but it was renewed at the earliest jxissible moment in the 
form of a vote of want of confidence at the next session of the Council 
in August. The defects of the system of government were again put 
forward as the main cause of the attack, though no circumstance 
which could be used to assist in undermining the position of the two 
Ministers in office was neglected and the determining factor in many 
of the votes was not hostility to dyarchy, but personal and other 
reasons. The motion against the Hindu Minister was carried by 68 
against 65 votes, and the motion against the Muhammadan 
Minister by 66 against 62 votes; the Ministers resigned. In October, 
1927, two new Ministers were appointed.* When the Council next met 
on the 12th December, 1927, a notice of a motion of want of confidence 
was sent to the President, but this motion was not moved. On the 16th 
March, 1928, the motion to refuse the Ministers' salaries was defeated 
by 80 to 40 votes ; but a motion of want of confidence a) few days later 
was only defeated by a narrow majority. Both the reserved and the 
transferred budgets of the yea? 1927*28 were passed by the 
with a few token outs. 
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General. 

225 . Conduct of Members. — In the Council Chamber itself the con- 
duct of members towards each other and towards the chair is marked 
by decorum. The President’s rulings are usually accepted gracefully, 
though at times not without argument or protest. Members are con- 
scious of their dignity, and have put forward many proposals from 
time to time to increase it. 

Whilst there are several members who would be capable of holding 
their own in any assembly, the debates suffer in vitality because the 
nf&jority of the speakers prefer to deliver carefully written speeches, 
and all efforts to discourage the practice in the interests of livelier 
debate have hitherto failed. Practically all the members speak 
English com]>ctently. Efforts to insist upon using the vernacular 
language were made in 1924 as part of the political campaign of the 
Swarajists, but were readily abandoned, partly perhaps because of 
the difficulties in the way of having such speeches reported. The 
press devotes considerable space to reports of the proceedings, and 
such matter is regarded as valuable copy. In many instances members 
have had recourse to the press to publish master of a propagandist na- 
ture which has been ruled out of order by the President, and even to 
make attacks upon the President’s rulings or to impugn his impartia- 
lly. Tt h as been definitely recognised that the President has no power 
to check this impropriety, except by an appeal to the good sense of 
members themselves, a process which has met with little success. 
The press was also skilfully and extensively used in furtherance of 
the Swarajist attacks ujxm the Ministers in 1925 by the publication 
immediately before the debate on the Ministers of all the damaging 
material that could be devised or collected, and it was used in con- 
nection with the debates on the release of political prisoners, the 
repeal of the special legislation dealing with violent unrest and the 
passing of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act to pillory the 
members who dared to support Government. 

226 Th« Presidents. — There have been four Presidents in the 
reformed Council, two appointed by the Governor and two since the 
expiry of the fourth year from the first meeting of the first Council, 
elected by the Council. Each elected President has accepted in full 
the obligation to eschew party. Both haws been faced with the 
difficult task of controlling an assembly in which a large, capable, 
tfend well organised party is bent on causing trouble. 

227. Difficulties and defects of non-official legislation.— Although 

the increase in the number of private members’ bills indicates an 
increasing desire f<?r constructive \ypfk the private member is faced 
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with considerable difficulties in preparing a bill. He has not at his 
disposal the sources of information which are available to members 
of Government, nor is there any body of lawyers corresponding with 
Parliamentary Counsel who can give assistance in the preparation of 
bills. In the earlier days of the Council private members were some- 
times assisted by the officers of the Legislative Department in revis- 
ing the drafts of their bills, but as the number of bills increased, it 
was no longer possible to give such assistance. 

There is also the danger of ill-digested and loosely drafted enact- 
ments being placed on the statute-book after too rapid a passage 
through the Council without going through the Select Committee 
stage. Any member may introduce a bill and may with a little 
trouble under the existing rules secure the consideration and passing 
of his bill on the day on which it is introduced. 

The fact that only three out of forty-three private bills introduced 
in fhe first two Councils were passed indicates that the Councils were 
aware of ihe inherent dangers in such legislation. 

228. Financial functions — Supply. — The financial functions of the 
Legislative Council in relation to supply are derived from section 72D 
of the Government of India Act. This requires that a statement of 
the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the province shall 
be laid before the Council each year, and that proposals for the 
appropriation of the provincial revenues shall be submitted to the 
vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants, which the 
Council may reduce or refuse. Certain beads of expenditure are 
specially excepted by sub-section ( 3 ) from the necessity of such sub- 
mission. These are, however, included in the form of non- voted items 
in the Budget or statement of expenditure and revenue. Proposals 
for appropriation of revenue for any purpose can be made only upon 
the recommendation of the Governor, and section 80C of the Act pre- 
vents the introduction without the previous sanction of the Governor 
of any measure affecting the public revenues of the province or impos- 
ing a charge on them. The Governor has power in the case of the 
Council's refusal to pass demands relating to a reserved subject to 
certify that the expenditure is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject and the demand is thereupon treated as 
having been assented to. And the Governor has power in cases of 
emergency to authorise expenditure necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of the province or for the carrying on of any department. 

The Budget is presented in February of each year with a short 
explanatory statement by the Member in charge of the Finance 
Department. After an interval of some days the general discussion 
follows, occupying sometimes M mwk ft? four flays, flaring which 
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the Budget as a whole and any question of principle involved therein 
are debated. After a further interval, the demands for grants are 
brought forward seriatim and motions for omission or reduction are 
moved. 

This general discussion has shown a progressive tendency to lose 
interest. Originally four days were allotted for the discussion. In 
1926 and 1927, however, only two days were allotted, of which one 
day in 1926 and both days in 1927 terminated prematurely for want 
of a quorum. Kor the detailed demands for grants it has been the 
practice to allow the maximum number of 12 days, and it is at this 
stage that the Council displays its greatest activity. 

Tn the second Council the systematic policy of the Swarajists to 
refuse all supplies caused the tabling of a complete series of motions 
for refusal of every demand. In the first Council, where no such 
policy was in existence, it is possible to draw some conclusion fjoin 
the form taken by the detailed discussion of demands for grants. It 
appears that the Council had not grasped the principle of criticising 
policy, or the administration of a department by means of the refusal 
of supply or a no'minal reduction of a demand. It devoted its 
energies to the detailed control of expenditure and thereby of the 
executive administration by Ihe expedient of refusing individual 
details in the Budget. The extremes to which this policy of 
detailed criticism Mas pushed are illustrated by the following figures 
showing the number of motions to omit or reduce grants or items in 
grants. On the general Budget alone, that is to say, when supple- 
mentary demands are excluded, 211 amendments proposing reduction 
or omission were tabled in 1921, 397 in 1922, 932 in 1923, 1,070 in 
1924, 1,234 in 1925, and in 1926, 551. 

229. Taxation. — The imposition of taxation by the Council is con- 
trolled by section 80 A of the Act which defines the legislative powers 
of the Council, inquiring the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General to the imposition of any new tax except those scheduled by 
rules under the Act, and to the alteration of any tax or duty in force 
subject to similar exceptions. Section 80C provides further that the 
previous sanction of the Governor is necessary to the introduction of any 
measure affecting the public revenues of the province. 

Taxation is recognised as essentially an Unpopular measure, and 
no proposal for additional taxation has been made since the three 
Taxation Acts of 1922 were passed. Tn several cases bills by non- 
'inicial members have contained provisions inviting the operation of 
section 80C, but the tendency of such bills has been uniformly to 
provide for expenditure <ff up rather thw inprpftfe <rf reveuw. 



230. Publio Aooottdtt OommittM* — A committee on public accouate 
is provided for by rules made under the Acts and is constituted at the 
first session of each Council. Two-thirds of the members are elected 
by the non-official members of the Council and one-third are nomi- 
nated by the Governor. Its duties are to scrutinise the audit and 
appropriation accounts of the province and satisfy itself that the money 
voted has been spent within the scope of the demand granted, and to 
bring to the notice of the Council all instances of misappropriation.* 

The latest reports indicate that the members who attend evince 
interest in the work of the Committee and co-operate with the Finance 
Department. 

231. Critical and advisory functions.— There are three direct and 
many indirect methods by which the Council can express criticism 
of, or proffer advice to, the Executive Government in the discharge of 
its /unctions. The direct methods are the resolution, the motion of 
adjournment and the Standing Committees. Among the indirect 
methods are debates on motions of all kinds, the general discussion 
of the Budget, the non-official bill, and question. The Council has 
neglected none of these methods, and there are very few aspects of 
administrative activity which it has failed to pass under review. The 
resolutions discussed have covered a wide field though many of ihem 
were of merely parochial interest. 

The provisions of rule 22 of the Legislative Buies, which vests in 
the Governor the power to disallow discussion of a resolution on the 
ground that it cannot be moved without detriment to the public 
interest or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not 
primarily the concern of the local Government, have been utilised 
sparingly. His Excellency has favoured the view that matters of the 
latter class are also frequently matters of local concern in regard to 
which it is desirable that the Government of India should know the 
views of the local Council. Yet since 1921 in more than eighty cases 
discussion of resolutions has been disallowed under this section on one 
or other of the two grounds stated. Very many of these dealt with 
general questions of railway policy or with some similar central sub- 
ject, many dealt with the affairs of statutory local Government bodies, 
some contained recommendations to th # e Governor in regard to matters 
within his prerogative powers or to the Government of India in regard 
to Jndianisation of the ^services, revisions of the provisions of, or the 
rules under, the Government of India Act. Among the subjects of 
discussion which were banned as detrimental to the public interest 
were the prohibition of the slaughter of cattle, racial distinctions in 
courts of justice, and the removal of the Holwell and Black u Hole 
Monuments. The Governor used this power only once to prohibit a* 
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motion for adjournment of the House. That was Oh tkfc dtcadion of 
a proposed discussion of the speech of Mr. Lloyd George in the HousO 
of Commons on 3rd August, 1922, on ihe Indian Civil Service and its 
function in India. 

The use of the resolution has shown a progressive decline. Mem- 
bers have discarded mere recommendations to legislate in favour of 
the more expeditious process of promoting a non-official bill. And* 
they have found methods of using the interpellation to keep before 
the public the topics which they wish to exploit and to make the 
recommendations they desire. The range of questions is unlimited. 
Local wants and grievances are assiduously ventilated, particularly 
in regard to railways and other public services, such questions being 
freely admitted when of local concern. Every conspicuous public 
event provokes a crop of questions, mostly of a critical tendency, such 
occurrences as the Calcutta riots of 1926 finding countless echoes in 
the Council. The claims of the various subordinate services, or of 
sections of them, and the private ambitions and disappointments* of 
individual officers are frequently forced before Government in this 
way. Conspicuous use is made of them to advertise the circumstances 
of political prisoners, to criticise the action of the police, to promote 
Indian isation in the services, to call attention ^to differentiation in the 
treatment of Europeans, to promote the claims of the Muhammadans 
or other communities to a larger share of public appointments. Many 
questions are disallowed, for instance, questions involving attempts 
to influence law-suits pending in the courts, grievances of individuals 
where no general principle is involved, attacks upon individuals either 
by innuendo or by directly defamatory statements, appeals against 
departmental punishments or departmental action and meticulous 
interference with the affairs of statutory local authorities, questions 
relating to the internal affairs of the universities and questions 
trenching upon the charter, jurisdiction and powers of the High Court, 
or upon the prerogative of the Governor. The most recent develop- 
ment is the use of supplementary questions to insinuate matters which 
the President has already ruled out of order in written notices of 
questions, and to cross-examine Members and Ministers, the latter in 
particular, with a view, as one member put it, “ to bring out from 
the Hon'ble Minister information which we can use for the purpose 

of showing that the Hon'ble Minister is not fit to be Minister/' 

* 

232. Cheek on Council’s Interference wit|i courts.— The Council 
is debarred by statutory rule from reflecting upon the conduct of any 
Court of Justice, and no question may be asked in regard to any 
nfttter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law having jurisdic- 
tion in any part of His Majesty's dominions. These provisions have 
been Responsible for the exclusion of very many questions and motions 
having for their object the discussion of matters before the courts* and 



often characterised, whether consciously or not, by a subsidiary 
tendency to influence or prejudice the issue. 

233. Chock on Council’s interference Gurith statutory self-governing 
bodies* — Interest of a very similar nature in the doings of self-govern- 
ing bodies, the municipalities, the district and local boards, the 
universities, the Port Commissioners, prompts many resolutions and 
questions which could be adequately dealt with by these bodies them- 
selves. Though there is no statutory ground for their exclusion they 
are sternly checked on the ground that such matters are not the 
primary concern of the local Government until a failure to obtain 
attention from the local body has elevated them to provincial signi- 
ficance. This course alone has prevented the Council from expending 
much time on the consideration of minor matters of parochial interest, 
and from interfering extensively in the working of the various 
statutory bodies. 

• 

234. Lack of sympathy with executive officers. — The proceedings 

of the Council show that the executive officer faced with a crisis has 
good reason to feel that behind the difficulties immediately confront- 
ing him lies the certainty of having his action canvassed subsequently 
by questions, resolutions and debates in the Legislative Cquncil in 
which every allegation of a hostile press or of an aggrieved party will 
find sympathetic exposition. No public service suffers from such 
consistent hostility as the police who discharge their duties under an 
almost assured prospect of condemnation by the Council; but every 
District Officer forced to exert himself in the maintenance of law 
and order knows that he will incur the inquisition, and that his sole 
safeguard lies in the support which the Executive Government can 
extend to him. The impatience of the Council at the restriction, of 
its action to mere criticism and condemnation is illustrated by the 
numerous proposals for the appointment of committees, of which the 
personnel is sometimes carefully prescribed, to interfere between 
Government and its officers by an enquiry into circumstances which 
are invariably, where the case warrants it, investigated by the courts 
of law. Government has been consistently opposed to such proposals. 
Many have been made ; though most have been defeated in Council or 
have lapsed for lack of time to discuss them. 

235. Attitude oil the Council towards Europeans.— In the ordinary 

course of debate few traces of active hostility to. Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians apfpear in the personal exchanges across the floor of 
the House. A small group of extremists has always existed whose 
feelings betray them at times into remarks calculated to offend, and 
on isolated occasions a sudden gust of feeling has uncovered a latent 
hostility of disconcerting extent and intensity. There is, however. 
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Ample evidence of an underlying fundamental hostility towards bath 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the part of a considerable number of 
the Indian members of the Council, into all the causes of that senti- 
ment it is needless to attempt to enter. Three may be mentioned. 
The first is the widely held theory of the economic exploitation of 
India by European capital, which finds its plainest expression in 
attacks upon the public utility companies, the second is the desire 
whether from political or economic motives for the Indianisation of 
the services, the third is the feeling of indignation aroused by any- 
thing savouring of differentiation in the treatment of Indians and 
Europeans. Indianisation of the services has been accepted in prin- 
ciple by Government and is steadily being carried into effect. But 
the rate at which the process shall proceed is a question on which 
most of the Indian members of the Council differ greatly from Govern- 
ment, and there are few directions in which the Council has exerted 
more consistent pressure. The feeling aroused by the differentiation 
in the treatment of Europeans and Indians is often discernible hi the 
proceedings of the Council. An examination of the treatment of the 
Budget demands for education and for hospital staff will illustrate it, 
and also indicate the attitude of the Council. The demands were 
almost without exception passed; but they were always questioned bv 
proposal# for reduction, and the feeling expressed was strong. 

23G. Attitude of the Counoil towards labour.— When the first 
Council met in 1921 the most active phase of the labour unrest which 
followed the war uus over. But labour was still in a ferment 
throughout India, and apart from its exploitation by the non-co- 
operators and Khilafatists for political ends labour itself was organis- 
ing to assert its claims. Unions of employees were being formed and 
strikes were taking plate in Large numbers. 

Bengal with its various industrial activities had its full share 
of these troubles. Legislation regarding factories, the settlement of 
labour disputes and the welfare of labour rests with the Indian 
Legislature, and in the proceedings of the Council there is little 
reference to the concerns of labour. The rules for the constitution ot 
the Council provide for the special representation of the labouring 
classes by two nominated members. The Council as a whole evinces 
sympathy towards the labouring classes, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial; tlie Independents and Swarajists have been at all time quick to 
seize on industrial upheavals with their frequent sequels of disorder, to 
criticise and attack Government, but it has been left to the two 
nominated members to bring matters concerning labour before the 
Council. 

237. Attitude of the Council towards the d ep re sse d desses*— The 

Minister for Education in the first Council secured the consent of tha 
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Council to on increased grant lor the education ot the backward 
classes. The prominence given by Mr. Gandhi to the position ol the 
depressed classes in India has indeed exalted the cry for special atten- 
tion for them to the rank of a political shibboleth, and each party 
feels that it must express sympathy with their needs when occasion 
offers. But, apart from agreeing to increased grants for education, 
the Council has paid no special attention to their needs, and it was 
usually left to the nominated representative of these classes in the 
Council to bring to light their special interests ; and there is more than 
a little truth in the bitier words of a speaker on the Budget of 1922: 
“ So far as sweet words are concerned, I admit that from the highest 
rulers of the province to the so-called leagues, every one shows 
sympathy with the condition of the backward classes. But when the 
time for practical action comes, all sympathy evaporates.” 

238. The Council and public opinion.— There can be no doubt that 
as far as the Hindu members were concerned the Council was a true 
representation of the vocal portion of the electorate. For dyarchy 
was not popular and did not satisfy that section which clamoured for 
an inci eased share in the government of the province, even if it did 
not denounce the Reforms as a sham oi go so far as to demand com- 
plete independence. The Ministerialist policy of working the Reforms 
for what they were worth as the price of securing official assent to 
the next stage of constitutional advance was not a jiopular policy. 
The money necessary to achieve success was lacking, and the support 
given to the policy in public was lukewarm. It is open to doubt, 
however, whethei the lelative strength of the various Muhammadan 
groups in the Council was a correct representation of Muhammadan 
public opinion. This was in the main suspicious of the good faith of 
the Hindu leaders and of any rapid advance towards Swaraj which 
was likely, if attained in the near future, to be a Hindu raj , under 
which the Muhammadans would fare worse than under the present 
regime. 

It is impossible to gauge the extent to which the Council reacts 
upon public opinion. The keenness of members to have their 
utterances reported, and the zeal of the press to secure opportunities 
' )r reporting the proceedings, suggest that the Council may be exercis- 
ing a growing power in the education and enlightenment pf public 
opinion. On the other hand, the fact that the most powerful party, 
the Swarajists, has practically ignored the Council, and has con- 
sistently preferred the press as a means of propagating its views 
indicates that no very high opinion of the efficacy of the Council in 
this respect is entertained by them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Reforms and the Departments. 

239. Cost of reforms. — Additional expenditure at headquarters has 
been an unavoidable accompaniment of the change in the system of 
government. The amount has varied with the number of Ministers, 
but is about five lakhs of rupees a year. 

240. Growth Of departments. — With the introduction of the Re- 
forms a growth in the departments became unavoidable. Education 
and Local Self-Government, which had been branches of the old 
General and Municipal Department, became separate departments, 
each with a Minister, Secretary and Assistant Secretary. A separate 
department was also formed for Agriculture and Industries, the sub- 
jects with which it deals having formerly been distributed among several 
departments. 


The transferred departments. 


The four transferred departments as they riow exist, each with its 
own office under a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, are concerned 
with the following main subjects: — 

(1) Local Self-Government. 

Public Health. 

Medical. 

(2) Education. 

Registration. 

(3) Agriculture and Industries. 

Excise. 

(4) Public Works. 


The following table shows how they have been distributed among 
the Ministers from time to time. For the first three years the 
departments had the advantage of continuous control by one Minister, 
but in the total of two years since the beginning of 1924, during 
which thfere have been Ministers, there have been many changes: — 


f Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 


fiscal Self-Government. 
*< Public Health. 

(. Medical. 


January, 1921, to 
Ird January, 1924. 


Mr. P. C. Mitter 



Education. 

Registration. 


Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali f Public Works. 

Chaudhuri. 4 Agriculture and Industries. 

L Excise. 



4th January, 1024, to 
29th February, 1924. 


1st March, 1924, to 
27th August, 1924. 


28th August, 1924, to 
13th March, 1925. 


14th March, 1925, to 
25th March, 1925. 


20th March, 1925, to 
21st January, 1927. 


22nd January, 1927, to 
25tli January, 1927. 


26th January, 1927, to^ 
28th August, 1927. 


29th August, 1927, to 
Uth October, 1927. 


12th October, 1927 . . < 


"Mr. S. N. Mallik 
Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Haq 


Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi 


f Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Haq 


Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi 


f Local Self-Government. 
< Public Health. 

Medical. 


f Education. 

\ Registration. 




Public Works. 

Agriculture and Industries. 
Excise. 

Education. 

Registration. 

Medical. 


f Public Works. 

Agriculture and Industries. 
Excise. 

Local Self-Government. 
Public Health. 


No Minister. 


{ Education. 

Registration. 

Agriculture and Industries. 


Raja Manmatlia Nath Roy< 
CliAtidhuri. 


Local Self-Government. 
Public Health. 

Medical. 

Public Works. 

Excise. 


No Minister. 


Sir Abdur Rahim 


All departments. 


fMr. B. Chakra vartti 


|^Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi 


"Medical . . \ to 23rd 
Public Health / March, 1927. 
. . < Education. 

Public Works. 

Excise. 

"Local Self-Go- 
vernment. 

. . J Medical . . 1 from 23rd 
Public Health / March, 1927. 
Registration. 

Agriculture and Industries. 


No Minister. 


Sir P. C. Mitter 


''Local Self-Government. 
Medical. 

. . Public Health. 

Public Works. 

^ Agriculture and Industrie** 


{ Education. 
Registration. 
Excise. 
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During the periods when there was no Minister the subjects under 
the transferred departments were at first administered by the 
Governor under the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) 
ltules, and from the 13th June, 1925, when the transfer of the sub- 
jects was suspended under rule (5 of the Devolution Rules till the 2lst 
January, 1927, were administered by Members of the Executive 
Council. 

• 241. Changes ini the services. — The grant of responsible self-gov- 

ernment in the provinces involves the provincialisation of the services 
and a beginning lias already been made in this direction with the 
services under the transfened departments. Thus, all recruiting to 
the Indian Educational Service and the Indian Service of Engineers 
has been stopped and these services are gradually being replaced by 
new provincial services. Similarly, specialist posts, which were for- 
merly controlled by the Secietaiy of State, have now become provin- 
cial and some appointments have already been made by the local 
Government. A fuither result of this tendency is to be found in the 
reduction in the number of posts le^eived for members of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

242. Effect of the Reforms on the transferred departments.— In 

estimating the effect of the Re forms on theHransten ed departments, a 
distinction must be drawn between the first peiiod of three years, dur- 
ing which t lie same three Ministers remained in office, and the period 
since 1924, during which either the new system of government was 
in suspense or shortlived Mini dries were struggling for existence. It 
is only in the fiist peiiod that the system can be said to have been 
working approximately in accordance with the intentions of the 
framers of the Government of Tndia Act. Tn the second period 
either there was no Minister and, apart from the influence of the 
Legislative Council, the departments were administered in much the 
same way as they had been before the Reforms; or the Ministers were 
struggling to maintain their existence and the departments suffered 
from changes of Ministers and from political influences. But in the 
first period Ministers were in a more secure position and were able to 
devote themselves to the administration of their departments. 


Local Self-Government Department. 

243. Local self-government — The period before the introduction 
of the Reforms had been one of much activity and change, and the 
^Ministers found themselves in sympathy with the accepted policies 
of the departments. Already in the sphere of local self-government 
official chairmen of district boards, local boards and municipalities 
had been replaced by non-officials in accordance with the policy of 
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making over these bodies to popular control. A beginning had been 
made with the establishment of the new union boards, created by the 
Village Self-Government Act of 1919, and bills had been drafted for 
the radical amendment of both the Calcutta Municipal Act and the 
Bengal Municipal Act. With all these changes, the Minister, Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, was in sympathy, and in particular with 
the Calcutta Municipal Bill, which with some modifications he suc- 
ceeded in getting passed into law in 1923. In the same year he. 
introduced the Bengal Municipal Bill, to which he had given its final 
shape, but the Council came to an end before any progress could be 
made with the bill. 

244. Medical relief. — In the matter of medical relief it had long 
been the practice of Government to support the principal hospitals of 
Calcutta. Government also provided facilities for higher medical 
training at the Medical College and the hospitals attached to it: 
whilst the Campbell Medical School was an institution for the train- 
ing of the lower grade of medical officers. Outside Calcutta, on the 
other hand, it was for the most part left to district boards, munici- 
palities and private charity to provide medical relief. At Dacca a 
medical school for the training of medical officers of the lower grade 
had been working for many years; there was no other provision out- 
side Calcutta for medical training, but Government had sanctioned 
in 1918 the establishment of a medical school at Burdwan, the whole 
cost being met from provincial revenues. This school was opened in 
1921. 

The first year of the Reforms was marked by the opening of the 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene and the new hospital for 
tropical diseases, the establishment of which was due to the genius 
and energy of Sir Leonard Rogers. A further notable addition in 
1924 was the Pasteur Institute, the need for which in Calcutta was 
at once demonstrated by the fact that the number of patients in the 
first half-year of its working exceeded the number of those who had 
gone from Bengal for treatment at Shillong in the previous year. 

There has been no great change in policy since the Department 
came under the control of a Minister in 1921. Both the Minister 
and the Legislative Council were in sympathy with the policy of 
extending medical education to centres in the districts, and thus not 
only meeting a need for medical assistance in rural areas hut also 
providing a new avenue for employment for the middle class. The 
difficulty of providing hospitals of sufficient capacity to provide the 
basis for medical training and the general lack of funds stood in the 
way of rapid progress, and the only school so far established is one 
at Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal. Schemes for other schools, how- 
ever, have made some progress, and it is hoped soog tg establish fopp 
m schools, 
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Outside Calcutta the only Government hospital of importance is 
the Mitford Hospital at Dacca. The system of medical relief in the 
districts is based on a hospital at the district headquarters, which is 
ordinarily placed in charge of the Civil Surgeon of the district, and 
a number of outlying dispensaries. The funds of these institutions 
are chiefly derived from municipalities and district boards and from 
subscriptions. Small grants are made by Government, but these are 
.mainly in return for services rendered to Government. The total of 
these grants in 1921 was Rs. 1,92,000, and in 1926 Rs. 2,32,000. 
The number of district hospitals and dispensaries in 1921 was 827. 
This has gradually risen to 1,095 at the end of 1926. In the year 
1923, the Ministry of Local Self-Government, in order to encourage 
the establishment of dispensaries by district and union boards, 
sanctioned recurring grants of Rs. 250 for every new village dispensary 
established by union boards and Rs. 500 for new dispensaries 
established by district boards to serve the needs of a thana or police- 
station area. The grant was sanctioned for three years, and was 
renewed in 1926. The total number of patients treated annually in 
district hospitals and dispensaries has remained about the same, the 
figure for 1921 being 7, 565, (MM) and the figure for 1926, 7,788, 000. 

245. Public health. — Whatever may hsfcve been the cause, there 
has been a remarkable change for the better in the attitude of the 
people towards public health, and a great advance in the work done by 
the Public Health Department. The change in attitude may be illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1921 there were 49 co-operative anti-malarial 
and public health societies and in 1927 representatives, from 1,087 such 
societies came to Calcutta to pay homage to Sir Ronald Ross. It 
may fairly he claimed that the Public Health Department has 
succeeded in winning confidence in the measures it recommends. When 
District Health Officers were first appointed in 1920 and 1921, district 
boards, which were required to pay half their salaries, were inclined 
to regard them as expensive luxuries. They are now welcomed every- 
where ; it is proposed to establish a subordinate health staff in every one 
of the six hundred police-station areas in Bengal, and more than a third 
of the number are already at work. In 1920 about 2,500 tanks and 
wells were chlorinated in cholera-infected areas. This number rose to 
9,950 in 1921 ; in 1926 in one district alone the number was 4,455. In 
1921 not a single cholera-infected house was disinfected, and it was not 
for want of infection; in 1926 in one district 2,220 houses were disin- 
fected. In 1921 there was no anti-cholera inoculation; in 1925 there 
were 101,736 inoculations ; in 1926 more than 250,000 doses of vaccine 
j*were issued, and villagers were coming forward and offering to pay 
for the cost of it. 

In 1921 the department made a special enquiry into the prevalence 
pf kal^-azar pud found that it wps widely prevalent in parts of Bengal 
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in which it had previously been unsuspected. The results are remark* 
able. In 1921, 7,689 patients were treated; in 1923, 51,740; in 1924, 
130,962, and in 1925, 179,041. There were 600 centres at work in 
1926, and it may now be said that there has been a marked decline in 
the number of sufferers from this scourge. 

This work began before the Reforms. Its rapid development has 
been due to an enthusiastic department and a change in public opinion, 
which has been induced by propaganda, in which the Tropical School 
of Medicine has been closely associated, and confirmed by experience. 
It has had the active sympathy of Government, both when there has 
been a Minister and when there has been none; and though the funds 
spent upon it have not been large they increased from Rs. 23 lakhs in 
1921-22 to Rs. 34 lakhs in 1926-27 ; the grant in the current year is 
Rs. 38 lakhs. 


Education Department. 

246. In the sphere of education there had also been much activity 
in the years preceding the Reforms, and though practical achievement 
continued to be strictly limited by the want of funds, the Minister, 
Mr. P. C. Mitter, found much material ready for his attention in 
1921. 


247. Primary education. — Following the principles laid down by 
the Government of India in 1913, the pre-Reform Government of 
Bengal had adopted a programme, which included the provision of 
a primary school under the control of the district board in each chauki- 
dari panchayat union, supplementing the pay of teachers of other 
primary schools and establishing reformed training schools for primary 
school teachers in every subdivision. As the results achieved were 
disappointing the problem was further examined and a new scheme 
prepared. This was again modified after the introduction of the 
Reforms, Mr. Mitter obtaining the approval of Government to the 
principle that the cost of financing all proposals for primary educa- 
tion under the scheme should be shared by Government with the local 
bodies. But very little advantage was taken of this offer of assistance 
and by the end of 1926-27 the scheme had been introduced only in 21 
municipalities and 72 unions, the Government grant amounting to 
Rs. 1,04,102 a year. The draft of a Primary Education Bill was com- 
pleted in 1927, but it has not yet been introduced, partly owing to want 
of funds for the preliminary steps and partly owing to the change of 
Ministries. 

There was no change in policy during the time when there was no 
Minister, but the department succeeded in increasing the grants to 
Jopftl bodies for primary education from its. J7,00,000 in to 
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its. 22,80,000 in 1927-28. Almost the whole of the increase was used 
for raising the pay of primary school teachers. 

248. Secondary and higher education. — The Government of Bengal 
had generally approved of the recommendations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, whose chief proposals had been the reconstitution of 
the Calcutta University, the incorporation of the University of Dacca, 
the separation of intermediate from collegiate education and placing it 
under a suitably constituted body, the expansion of technical and 
vocational education, changes in the organisation of teaching and 
inspecting staffs, and the encouragement of education of girls, back- 
ward classes and Muhammadans. 

Mr. Mitter devoted much time to the reform of the Calcutta 
University and the establishment of hoards for secondary education, 
hut no progress could l>e made owing to want of funds and the 
* opposition of the University. The Dacca University Act had bpen 
passed in 1920, and in 1921 the University was at last established. 
Science teaching in mufassal colleges was improved, and encourage- 
ment was given to the education of girls and of the depressed classes. 
A further achievement stands to the credit of the shortlived Ministry 
of 1924, during which Mr. Fassl-ul Huq succeeded in securing funds 
tor the Islamia College in Calcutta, the construction of which had long 
been held up by the financial stringency. 

Other schemes, which had Wen included in the programme pre- 
pared by Mr. Mitter in 192J1, have been earned out in subsequent years. 
Effect has recently been given to a scheme for improving tlie pay and 
prospects of teachers in secondary schools, including the creation of a 
provident fund. Another scheme for providing manual training has 
been put into operation in twenty-one Government and aided high 
schools, and its extension to a hundred more schools has been adminis- 
tratively approved. Provision has been made for garden and farm 
work in secondary schools and the improvement of teaching in 
engineering ; and grants towards the maintenance of a hostel in North 
Calcutta for women students of colleges and the establishment of 
middle English schools for girls in certain district headquarters have 
been sanctioned. 

The abolition of the Ministry in 1924 caused no change in policy. 
The department obtained a substantial increase in the gTant for 
secondary education during this later period, and the grants to non- 
government secondary schools were raised from Rs. 7,76,000 in 1924-26 
Rs. 10,84,000 in 1925-26 and again to Rs. 12,43,000 in 1927-28. 
Of the increase in the latter year, a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 was devoted 
to increasing the pay of teachers. To the same period belongs the 
Pace* University (Amendment) Act, passed in 1925, which by providing 
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for an annual contribution by Government of Rs. lakhs placed the 
finances of the University on a stable basis. 


Agriculture and Industries Department. 

249. Agriculture. — Government's agricultural policy was enun- 
ciated in a resolution published shortly before the Reforms; its main 
objective was the provision of the best obtainable seed for any type of 
agricultural produce and the creation of an agency for its distribution. 
This policy of research followed by demonstration and propaganda has 
been fully justified by the conspicuous success achieved with such im* 
portant ciops as jute, paddy and sugarcane. It was accepted by the 
first Minister, Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, and, in spite of 
retrenchment and the repeated changes of Minister in the later years, 
the department has fortunately been able to maintain this policy 
withbut interruption. 

The best methods of working Government demonstration farms had 
been discussed during the time of the first Ministry, and in 1924 
Mr. Ghuznavi decided that a portion of every farm should be worked 
as an economic proposition so as to demonstrate that agriculture con- 
ducted on the lines recommended by the department could be made to 
pay. Another noteworthy development has been the increase in the 
number of private farms and of paddy seed farms, growing and distri- 
buting approved depaitmental seed, that have sprung up in various 
parts of the province as a result of depaitmental activities. 

250. Agricultural education. — A matter to which the first Minister 
gave his early attention was the provision of agricultural education. 
The Sabour College was about to be closed at the end of the 1921-22 
session and there was no institution in Bengal for higher agricultural 
education. The only agiicultural schools in the province were two 
experimental schools opened at Dacca and Chinsura in 1920 and 1921 
for the training of cultivators' sons. The whole question of agricultural 
education was discussed at the Provincial Board of Agriculture in 
August 1921, and early in 1922 it was decided to give effect to a long 
pending scheme for the establishment of an institute at Dacca for 
higher agricultural education, to convert the schools at D$cca and 
Chinstira into secondary agricultural •schools, and to consider the 
establishment of elementary agricultural schools. But the financial 
difficulties of the province have stood in the way of these schemes. 
The Dacca Institute has not yet been established. The two vernacular 
schools at Dacca and Chinsura were raised to the secondary standard in 
1922 , but in 1924 the Chinsura school was abolished in accordance with 
the advice of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee. The same 
committee was opposed to the elementary agricultural schools, and the 
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schools have not yet been started. During the present Ministry with 
the co-operation of the Education Department provision has been made 
for instruction in farm and garden work in the ordinary secondary 
schools, and teachers are being trained for this purpose at the Dacca 
Secondary Agiicultural School. 

Some progress lias been made in the matter of cattle improvement. 
The initial stops had been taken before 1921 by the establishment of the 
liangpur Cattle Farm and of (lie ( aftle breeding section at Dacca, but an 
advance was made in 1927 when a Live Stock Expert was appointed ; a 
scheme for cattle improvement, which includes the supply of stud bulls 
to co-operative organisations and the grant of premiums to encourage 
the maintenance of approved bulls, has been sanctioned and funds 
provided in this year’s budget. A permanent committee of the 
various departments interested in the subject has also been formed 
to advise on matters connected with it. 

The appointment of an Agricultural Engineer, whose main duties 
would be concerned with irrigation work and the care of farm 
machinery, was approved as an experimental measure in 1925, but no 
one has been appointed to the post as the present Minister is not con- 
vinced of the utilitv of the appointment. 

i 

251. Sericulture. — An up-to-date silk weaving institute has been 
established at Berhampoie; and encouraging progress has been made in 
demonstration and propaganda work in the districts of Malda and Tlogra 
for training silk rearers in better methods of rearing and of preventing 
disease. 

252. Veterinary. — II has been the accepted policy of Government 
that \oferinaiy treatment is essentially a local concern and a legitimate 
charge on the revenues of local bodies : Government provides the 
inspecting and controlling staff, but only makes a contribution towards 
the cost of the local staff. There has been one departure from this 
principle since the Reforms, namely, the decision by Mr. Ghuznavi in 
1927 that the control of epidemics, as distinct fiom the ordinary care of 
animals is a provincial concern. 

253. Industries. — The Industries Department was constituted in 
1920 as a result of the recommendation of the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission and its activities have generally followed the lines indicated 
in the Commission’s report, 'the financial stringency, however, pre- 
vented its development on the generous scale f originally contemplated. 

The educational work* done l>y the department is described in the 
"chapter on the Growth of Education in Bengal. Its policy in other 
directions has l>een to supply correct and up-to-date information on 
commercial and industrial matters, to ascertain by research and 
demonstrate the economic utilisation of available raw material, and to 
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assist local industries. Its activities, however, have been restricted 
by the want of funds and have also been affected by the industrial 
depression which began soon after the department was constituted. 
The necessity of retrenchment deprived the department of the services 
of its Industrial Intelligence Officer in 1921 and has confined the work 
of collecting and supplying information within narrow limits. An 
industrial chemist was appointed in 1921, but his laboratory was not 
completed until 1926. The staff available for demonstration work hair 
been small, and retrenchment removed the Divisional Superintendents 
of Industries. The assistance of indigenous industries has mostly 
taken the form of advice and of help in obtaining facilities from other 
Government departments and railways. 

The expenditure on the department was Rs. 7 lakhs in 1921-22. 
This was reduced to a little over Rs. 5J lakhs in 1923-24; it was 
restored to over Rs. 7 lakhs in 1925-26, and has since been increased, 
the grant in the budget for 1928-29 being Rs. 8£ lakhs. 

264. (^-Operative societies* — The policy followed is based on the 
principles laid down by the Government of India in 1914. It has 
remained unchanged during the years of the Reforms, though there 
have been developments in new directions such as in the formation of 
milk societies and the organisation of societies for the sale of flute and 
paddy, and there has been a marked growth of irrigation and other 
societies. 

Whilst there has been no change in policy, there has been a great 
expansion in the work of the department. The number of societies 
of all classes rose from 6,679 in 1921-22 to 12,819 in 1925-26, and the 
working capital of these societies from Rs. 3,68 lakhs to Rs. 7,52 lakhs. 
The principal functions performed by the department are those of 
organisation, inspection and audit. The cost to Government# was 
Rs. 4 f 60,000 in 1921-22 and Rs. 4,90,000 in 1925-26. The estimated 
cost for the current year is Rs. 6,30,000. 

255. Excise. — The excise policy followed since 1921 differs little 
from that laid down in 1914. In 1921 the Minishy restated the prin- 
ciple underlying that policy, which was directed towards securing a 
minimum of consumption with a maximum of revenue. As regards pro- 
hibition, it was also declared that this involved an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the liberty of individuals, gnd Government were not pre- 
pared to accept it as tbe ^oal of their excise policy. In the same year 
the Legislative Council rejected a resolution urging prohibition. 

It wus also declared that facilities would be afforded by the depart- 
ment towards the industrial use of alcohol. As a step towards this 
the duty on alcohol required for medicinal or other industrial pur- 
poses was reduced by over 50 per cent. It was also decided to 
abandon altogether the ^vstem of settling excise and opium shops by 
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annual auction and the Bengal fixed-fee system was extended through- 
out the province. 

Besides the licensing boards in Calcutta and two other towns which 
already existed, licensing boards have now also been created in four 
districts as an experimental measure. 

With regard to opium and other dangerous drugs, various 
measures of control were adopted as a result of the ratification by the 
Government of India of the various instruments which arose out of 
the Geneva Conference of 1924-25. The price of opium in Calcutta 
and its neighbouring districts was enhanced by RvS. 20 per seer in 
1925. In 1927 the Secretary of State suggested that a reasonable 
standard of consumption of opium would be 30 seers per annum per 
10,000 of population, and that special enquiries should be made in local- 
ities wheie consumption exceeded this rate. A committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate conditions where the above standard is exceeded and 
other subsidiary measures to restrict consumption were taken* 


Public Works Department. 

256. The Public Works Department efiffers from the other three 
departments in that it is mainly an agency department for carrying 
out the works required by other departments and is not therefore 
concerned with any large questions of policy, except in the matter of 
roads. The department was responsible for three bills. The first 
was introduced by the Minister, Navvab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
and became the Bengal Aerial ltope ways Act, 1923. The objects of 
the Act were to authorise, facilitate and regulate the construction 
and working of aerial rojx'ways. The other two Acts were passed 
when then* was no Minister. The Bengal Highways Act, 1925, 
enabled Government to close temporarily any Government road and 
to make rules for the regulation of traffic, flic prevention of obstruc- 
tion and encroachments and other matters. The value of the bill 
was lessened by the Legislative Council reducing the penalties to 
trifling amounts. The most important of the three Acts was the 
Howrah Bridge Act, 1926. The bill was defeated in 1924 by a 
dilatory motion, but was passed in a later session, though the Legis- 
lative Council rejected the type of bridge which Government would 
have preferred to adopt. 

The Reserved Departments. 

257. Effect of the Reforms on the reserved depor tm en ts .— In the 

reserved departments the actual system of administration has 
remained practically unaltered by the Reforms, but thp machinery 
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of the new constitution has influenced its working in several ways, 
both directly and indirectly. 

The direct influence has been exerted mainly through the increas- 
ed power of the Legislative Council. In the old Legislative Council 
there was a majority of non-official members, and a bare majority of 
elected members; but the members were nol elected on a direct 
franchise, and the composition of the Council was ordinarily such as 
not to offei any serious obsli urtion to Government business, lha 
Kef 01 ms introduced a diieit lianchise, and largely increased both the 
non-official and the elected majoiity. 

The power of the Legislative Council in its lelations with Govern- 
ment lias been greatly enhanced by the inciease in the number of 
elected members. The reserved side ot Government is in the difficult 
position of an irremovable executive which lias to work through a 
legislature in which it does not command a majority. Not only has 
the Council power to reject bills intioduced by Government, but 
private bills can also be introduced and the Council has power to 
pass bills unacceptable to Government. Similarly, whilst the old 
Council could only pass resolutions on the budget, which the Govern- 
ment were fiee to accept or not, the new Council has power to 
reject or reduce the demands made by Government. It is true that 
the Governor may certify that the passage of a bill relating to a 
reserved subject is essential for the discharge of his responsibility 
for the subject and thereupon the bill is deemed to have passed, and 
that he may withhold his assent from a bill passed by the Council; 
he may also certify that the expenditure pro\ided for by a demand 
relating to a reserved subject is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject and the Government may then act as 
if the Council assented to the demand. But the experience of the 
last seven years shows that every endeavour has been made to meet 
the wishes of the Legislative Council and a frequent use of the power 
of certification has been avoided. In only one case has a bill been 
passed into a law by certification, and in only one case has the 
Governor withheld his assent to a bill passed by the Council, the 
circumstances in both cases being exceptional. The power to certify 
demands was freely used in 1924 when the Council rejected almost all 
the demands for reserved subjects; but at other times it has been 
used sparingly, and the Council has been able to effect material 
reductions of demands. Apart from the exercise of constitutional 
powers, the members of Government have always shown a desire to 
get the support of the Council and «t readiness to yield when the 
opposition of a majority was due to a real difference of opinion and 
y)t a mere desire to obstruct, with the result that concessions have 
often been made. An example is the reduction of the survey and 
settlement expenditure by a material change in the programme. 
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There has also been a reluctance to place before the Council matters 
in which there was reason to think that the attitude of the Council 
would be hostile. For example, bills for consolidating and 
modernising the laws relating to police administration, which had 
been drafted shortly before the Reforms, have not yet been introduced. 
The uncertainty as to the form in which the bills would emerge from 
the Council made the Police Deportment unwilling to run the risk of 
introduction. 

The addition of a second non-official Indian Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council has increased the representation of Indian non-official 
opinion, both in the Executive Council and in the Joint Meeting of 
the two sides of Government. It has also had some effect on the 
policy of the departments under the Indian Member. For instance, 
the policy of the Irrigation Department is now more influenced by 
popular opinion than it was before. 

The reserved departments have also been affected by the desire 1 of 
all members of the Government to do the utmost possible for the 
transferred departments. The reasons for this attitude have 1 been a 
recognition that the (ransfei red departments are intended to serve 
important and ui gent needs of the people, a wish to help the Ministers 
to achieve success, and the desire to comply with a popular demand. 
It is an attitude which was most evident in the later years when the 
transferred departments were being administered by Members of the 
Executive Council, and was most marked in the ease of the Education 
Department, which was under the charge of the Finance Member. 
The effect of this sympathy with the transferred departments has been 
that the reserved departments suffered in the allocation of funds. 


CHAPTER X. 

Relations with the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. 

258. General. — In the working of the laws and rules governing the 
relations of the local Government with the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State, no difficulty of any importance has arisen in 
the relations between the Provincial Government, the Central Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State. But certain problems have emerged 

•which indicate the desirability of modifications in the existing 
arrangements. 

259. The High Court. — The Calcutta High Court is directly under 
the administrative control of the Government of India, but the local 
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Government has to meet the whole cost of the Court from its own 
revenues. This arrangement is anomalous and with the need for 
consulting the local Government before any change involving expendi- 
ture is sanctioned leads to a dilatory and cumbersome system of 
triangular correspondence. In 1931 the Government of Bengal made 
an unsuccessful attempt to secure a devolution of power from the 
Government of India. Again, the local Government cannot pass any 
Bill affecting the jurisdiction ot the Iligli Court; hence, when the 
Bengal Children Act of 1922 conferred appellate and le visional powers 
on the High Court, these provisions had to he le-onacled h^ the 
central legislature to gave them legal validity. A similar difficulty 
arose in the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

260. Calcutta University and secondary education. — By Act VII of 

1921 tho administrative control over Calcutta University, which till 
then vested in the Government of India, was transferred to tho Govern- 
ment* of Bengal. Under the Devolution Pules, however, the univer- 
sity and the control and organisation of secondary education were 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature for a poiiod of five 
yeais from d January 1921. During this period, .the Ministry of 
Education prepared a Bill to amend the law relating to Calcutta 
University, and submitted it for the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General undei section 80 A (3) (f) of the Government of India Act. 
As both the university and the Government of Assam objected to 
the provisions of the Bill, and as it did not completely embody the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission, the Government of India 
refused their sanction, and the Bill had to he dropped. In 1926, the 
rules automatically changed, so that the university and secondary 
education became subject to legislation by fhe local legislatuie. The 
difficulty of legislating in respect of Assam still remains. 

261. Control Of prisons. — Under the Prisons Act, 1894, and rules 
made thereunder, the general control of prisons in all provinces is 
vested in the Government of India. In 1922, the Government of 
India issued certain instructions regarding the use of the punishment 
of whipping, and the classification of political offenders. To these 
orders the Government of Bengal took exception without success. In 
1923 the subject of whipping was raised again by a resolution carried 
in the Legislative Council in favour of the abolition of whipping in 
jails. The Government of Bengal submitted certain proposals which 
did not meet with the approval of the Government of India. The 
difficulty was finally solved by the local Government being permitted 
to issue executive instructions on the subject, the statutory rules 
remaining unaltered. 

262. Flitanoiali — The new constitution conferred upon the local 
legislature for the first time the power to make laws imposing or 
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amending taxation without limitation in respect of certain u scheduled ** 
taxes, and subject to the control of the Governor-General m 
Council in respect of' other specified heads. Under these powers the 
local legislature passed three taxation bills — 

(a) The Bengal Amusements Tax Bill. 

(b) The Bengal Court-fees (Amendment) Bill. 

(c) The Bengal Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

To the first of these the consent of the Government of India was 
not necessary and sanction for the introduction of the second was 
granted without comment. With regard to the third, the Central 
Government gave ready assent on the mutual understanding that 
certain proposed enhancements of stamp duty on various commercial 
documents would be deleted, the Government of India undertaking 
in its turn to introduce all-India legislation covering the increased 
taxes omitted from the Bengal Bill. The principle underlying this 
arrangement was the desirability of uniform taxation on commet’ciul 
documents in all provinces, a proposition with which the Government 
of Bengal weie in geneial sympathy. These arrangements were 
embodied in the .Indian Stamp Amendment Act passed by the central 
legislature in 1928. 

203. In the Bengal Fairs Bill it was proposed to authorise the levy 
of a terminal tax on pilgrims proceeding by rail to certain vielas in 
Bengal. The Government of India disallowed this proposal on the 
ground that such powers vshoulrl be exercised only in respect of large 
fairs of all-India import a nee and that the melas in question did not 
come within this category. 

204. fir 1921-22, the local Government suggested that railways 
should be declaied liable to pay load and public works cesses under 
section 135 of the Indian Railways Act, but the Government of India 
declined to accept the proposal. 

265. The rapid extension of road transport in recent years has 
directed increased attention to the question of motor taxation, and 
the local Government initiated an enquiry into the possibility of tap- 
ping this source of revenue in the interests of the local authorities 
responsible for the maintenance of roads. The Government of India, 
however,' requested the local (government to await the results of an 
enquiry which they had themselves instituted, — a suggestion which 
the Government of Bengal have accepted. 

4 266. The rules regarding the control of Famine Insurance Fund 

oalances, and advances from the Government of India to the local 
Government, have worked smoothly, while no occasion arose for the 
exercise of the Government of India's control over provincial borrow- 
ing 
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267. Excise. — The international and interprovincial aspects of 
excise administration naturally give rise to problems which only the 
central authority can handle. The obligations incurred by the Gov- 
ernment of India at Geneva under the Drug Conventions of 1926 have 
involved the local Government in important developments of policy, 
and in 1926 the Government of Bengal piotested against the action 
of the Central Government in accepting on its own responsibility 
obligations of which the enforcement would affect provincial revenues. 
The Government of India maintained that nothing had been under- 
taken which was not consistent with the pi e-Ite forms policy; and 
further claimed that they weie not bound to consult local Governments 
before incurring obligations in the international sphere. This deci- 
sion obviously could not be regarded as final if grave injury were done 
to provincial revenues. 

In the matter of interprovincial adjustments of excise revenue, 
the Government of India intervened as a benevolent intermediary to 
prevent a conflict of interests and to bring about a solution acceptable 
to the different provincial Governments. This object was, in fact, 
achieved. 

Generally it may be said that interference went only so far as was 
required by international or interprovincial relations. 

268. Control of Services* — In the matter of the recruitment and 
control of the Civil Services in India, the relative powers of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Government of India and the local Government have 
been clearly defined in the Classification Rules and the Delegation 
Rules, 1926, which have been framed by the Secretary of State in 
Council under section 96B ( 2 ) of the Government of India Act. The 
general effect of these rules is a clearer definition of the control of the 
Secretary of State in Council over the all-India services, and the dele- 
gation to the local Government of control over the provincial and 
subordinate services, and officers holding special posts. But this 
delegation of power is accompanied by the important restriction that 
without the previous approval of the Governor-General in Council no 
first appointment can be made otherwise than by competitive examina- 
tion, or selection by a permanent board. 

Another important feature of the .Reforms period in connection 
with the Civil Services is the creation of the Public Service Commis- 
sion under the provisions of section 96C of the Government of India 
Act. The duties of the Commission which are detailed in the Public 
Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926, are primarily in con- 
nection with the all-India services, but provision has also been made 
whereby the Commission if so requested may render help to local 
Governments in connection with provincial services or special officers* 
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An important point in connection with this Commission is the establish- 
ment of the convention that in certain classes of cases the advice 
tendered by the Commission shall, save in exceptional matters, be 
accepted by the Government of India. 

269. No real difficulty of principle has been experienced in con- 
nection with i lie administration of the services under these rules. 
Only in two cases has there been a reference to the Governor-General 
iii Council in connection with officers of all-India services and in 
neither were the orders of the local Government modified. 

The final result of the changes of the Reforms period is the estab- 
lishment of the methods of recruitment, discipline and promotion on a 
system of rules and regulations which can be altered only with the 
consent of authorities that are not likely to be swayed by any con- 
sideration other than the integrity and efficiency of the public 
services. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Reforms and General Administration. 

270. In considering the effect of the Reforms on general adminis- 
tration, and chiefly the administration in the districts, it is not easy 
to distinguish the changes due to the new system of government from 
those due to other causes. There have been causes operating for 
many years before the Refoims: there have lieen other causes arising 
from ideas such as produced the Reforms, and there are causes to be 
found in the present constitution, all reacting on one another, and 
together producing the changes in the form and spirit of the admin- 
istration which have become apparent in recent years. 

271. The eld system.— The essence of the old system was that 
there was a series of one-man authorities, one subordinate to another, 
each responsible for the administration of the area in his charge. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was responsible to the Governor-General of India 
for the province, the Commissioner io the Lieutenant-Governor for 
his division, (he Dmlrict Officer to the Commissioner for his district, 
and the ftubdivisional Officer to.the District Officer for his subdivision. 

The functions of the Commissioner and tfie District Officer were 
very wide. With the exception of the Civil Courts and the Coitrts 

« f Session, over which the District Judge had authority in subordina- 
\on to the High Court, the District Officer was concerned in and 
controlled all other activities of Government within his district. 
He was the representative of the sovereign power. As the District 
Magistrate, he was responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
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and controlled the police and the criminal courts; as Collector he was 
responsible for the due realisation of all Government revenues, land 
revenue, income-tax, excise, road cess and public works cess; his was 
the chief Revenue Court in the district, with both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. He was in many districts the chairman of 
the municipality at the headquarters of the district; he was always 
the chairman of Hie district board and, as such, had a largo share 
in the control of such inaitei s as roads and communications, publjc 
health, water-supply and education. He was responsible for every- 
thing that concerned the welfare of his district; in times of calamity 
or distress he was expected to take charge of the relief work, and? 
his position in the district board enabled him to act promptly. It 
was through the Commissioner and the District Officer that all orders 
of Government came, and through the District Officer and the Com- 
missioner that all requests to Government had to pass. On matters 
of policy Government ordinarily consulted the Commissioners, and 
the ‘latter often consulted the District Officers. There was a com- 
munity of ideas and traditions between Government and its officers, 
mutual understanding was easy, and the advice of the Commissioners 
carried great weight. 

272. Tendency to departmental control before the Reforms. — For 

many years before the Reforms a gradual change had be£n taking 
place. With the growth of the modern demand for the more active 
promotion by Government of the moral and material welfare of the 
people, the field of Government activities was widening. New offices 
were created at the headquarters of Government to carry on these 
activities, but in the districts the new work was generally added to 
the burden of the District Officer or of the district board, of which 
he was the chairman. As the requirements became more exacting 
and the need of expert advice greater, the strengthening or creation 
of departments became necessaiy. Although Government clung to 
the principle that the authority of the District Officer must be main- 
tained in all departments, it was obvious that as the departments 
grew in strength and appointed their own local officers, his advice 
and control were less needed, and the tendency was to transfer the 
control to local departmental officers, who were instructed to keep in 
touch with and consult the District Officer, and sought his help when 
they required it. This process was not limited to new departments 
such as that of Agriculture; a similar development had been taking 
place in the older departments, in which the increase of work made 
it necessary that departmental officers should relieve Commissioners 
and District Officers of some of their functions of control. 

273. The change to popular control of local bodies.— Whilst the 
gradual extension of departmental control reduced the functions of 
the Commissioner and District Officer, a still greater change in 
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administration was brought about by the adoption of the policy of 
transferring local seif-governing bodies to popular control. Although 
this cannot be attributed to the Reforms, it was in accordance with 
the ideas on which they were based. The first formula stated by the 
authors of the Itepoit on Indian Constitutional Reforms in setting 
forth the principles of their proposals was that there should be, as 
far as possible, complete popular control in local bodies and the 
larges ( possible independence for them of outside control. In Bengal 
this principle had already been adopted, but it was applied more 
rapidly after the publication of the Report. In the ease of muni- 
cipalities, the change to popular ooriti ol had been gradually taking 
place. From the time that the Bengal Municipal Act was passed 
in 1884, there were municipalities with non-official chairmen, but in 
all the district and subdivisional headquarters towns the District 
Magistrates or the Subdivisional Magistrates were ordinarily the 
chairmen. They were giadually replaced; in 1915 there were still 
official chairmen in 27 out ot 112 municipalities; a substantial change 
was made in 1916, and tlieie is now only one municipality in the 
plains districts whim has an official chairman. The change in the 
more important case of the district boards came later. In 1917 five 
district boards for the first time elected thei|* chairmen; in 1920 the 
privilege was extended to fifteen moie and, in the following year, 
to the rest of the boards in the plains districts. The election of Sub- 
divisional Officers as chairmen of the local boards was stopped in 
1921. On the otliei hand, the Village Sel {-Government Act of 1919 
gave the District Magistrate the lieu l unction of inaugurating and 
guiding the development ot the new union boards. 

274. The position in 1921. — The position, then, when the Reforms 
were introduced in 1921, was that the functions of Commissioners 
and District Officers had already been contracted by the growth of 
separate departmental control; the District Officer was already 
excluded from direct participation in the work of district boards and 
municipalities, though both he and the Commissioner retained the 
right to inspect these bodies, and the Commissioner appointed some 
of the members of local and district boards, usually on the nomina- 
tion of the District Officer. By ceavsing to be Chairman of the District 
Board, the District Officer had lost a wide sphere of activity, but the 
work of organising ihe new union boards was beginning. 


275. The effect of the new Constitution on District Adminfetr* 
tion. — The effect of the constitutional changes of 1921 on district 
administration may Le described as the effect of the creation of a new 

tjqw of a Legislative Council in which the majority of 

fUe members are e^ec\eh. tSvwKfclk Iwlfcrflh, 

Uon m various way*- It has placed the control of im Dorian t denart- 
h * nd * ° f Ministers responsible to the Cw^T «lT£ 
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the districts has set up persons ’who can influence the Government 
directly or through the Legislative Council, instead of through the 
District Officer and Commissioner. In other words, it has brought 
political influences to bear on district administration and has there- 
by still further changed the position of the old district and divisional 
authorities, modified the attitude of local self-governing bodies, and 
started a process of change in the attitude of the people towards 
Government. 

276. The effect on the Commissioner and District Officer. — The 

influence of the new Legislative Council has accentuated the ten- 
dency to make depai tmental activities in the districts independent of 
the Commissioner and District Officer, especially in the transferred 
departments. Under the old constitution the advice of the local 
officers was sought on questions of policy, and reliance was placed on 
the advice they gave. Under the new system, although the local 
officers are si ill consulted, the views of the Legislative Council and 
local politicians carry more weight than before, and the decisions on 
both questions of policy and matters of local importance are often 
governed by considerations of political expediency. The result has 
been a contraction of the influence of the local officer both in relation 
to Government and in local affairs. 

277. The effect on the Commissioner and District Officer of the 
transfer of looal bodies to popular control. — It is the general opinion 
of officers of experience, and is indeed beyond doubt, that by far the 
gi retest change in district administration was caused by the transfer 
of the district boards to popular control. Whilst this change was 
not directly clue to the Kefoims, being begun before the "Report on 
Indian Constitutional Kefoims was written, it was conceived in the 
spirit of the Kefoum, accelerated by them, and completed in the fiist 
year of the reformed system. To the Commissioner and the District 
Officer the change has meant much. The Commissioner has felt the 
loss of effective contjol over the branches of the administration direct- 
ly concerned with the moral and material advancement of the people. 
The local self-governing bodies, as one Commissioner remarks, resent 
his criticisms and advice as unnecessary interference with their 
powers, and he has very little hand in shaping the policy of the 
Government in the Local Self-Government Depai tment. The expecta- 
tion that the boards would profit by the advice of experienced officers 
has not been realised, • The District Officer has been affected even 
more than the Commissioner, because he has been deprived of func- 
tions which not only constituted the most interesting part of his work 
but also added much to the influence which his magisterial and revenue 
functions gave him, making him the authority to which all kinds of 
representations were brought. As the head of the District Board, be 
had a large share in the control over the funds available for road* 
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and water-supply, schools and dispensaries. This provided him with 
an incentive to tour in every part of his district and brought him 
easily into touch with the people. 

The sense of administrative loss caused by exclusion from the work 
of the district board and th^ consequent loss of the power of the 
purse is illustrated by the importance which both Commissioners and 
District Officers attach to the discretionary grants placed at their dis- 
posal by Government. The grants are small; in tho last two years 
the average sum allotted to a Commissioner has been about Rs. 10,000, 
and to a District Officer less than Its. 2,000. But small as they are, 
great administrative value is attached to them. They enable officers 
on tour to 'give a little help in petty schemes of water-supply and to 
make gifts to schools, dispensaries and other local institutions. They 
thus make the visits of officers more welcome and do something to 
prevent the growth of the belief that Government lias become indiffer- 
ent to the needs of the people. 

278. The effect enhanced by the constitutional changes. — To the 

constitut ional change* of 1921 may be attributed an extension of the 
process which deprived the Commissioner and District Officer of 
their influence in local self-government. Niot only have Ministers 
been inclined to attach greater importance to the views of the Legis- 
lative Council and local representatives, but they have also endeavour- 
ed to gain political support fiom their connection with local self- 
governing bodies. Under the Local Self-Government Act the power 
of appointing a certain proportion of local board and district board 
members rests with the Commissioner, who ordinarily relies on the 
nominations of the District Officer. But these appointments afford 
some opportunity tci political patronage, and the Ministers have 
requited Commissioners to obtain their approval before making the 
appointments. The result has lieen that Commissioners have some- 
times l>een compelled to make officially appointments of which they 
do not approve. As an officer with experience of the Local Self- 
Government Department lias remarked, many members of the Legis- 
lative Council desire to utilise their position for private purposes and 
the Ministers unfortunately have had to utilise every opportunity 
open to them of winning doubtful votess. One method has been the 
control of nominations to local bodies. 

279. Effect of the Reforms on local self-governing bodies.— The 

effect of the Reforms on local self-governing bodies has been chiefly 
Political; the view generally expressed by local officers is that, with 
The exception of union boards, these bodies are now more subject to 
political influences than before. This has been most apparent in 
those boards and municipalities in which a Swarajist majority pre- 
vails; in these the District Congress Committee controls the policy; 
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offices are closed on hartal days, and at elections not only subordinate 
officers but even contractors, village school-masters, vaccinators and 
medical officers of dispensaries are expected to canvass for the Swaraj- 
ist candidates. On the other hand, cases are noted by officers in 
which a Swarajist chairman lias excluded politics from local affairs, 
and there has been a maiked improvement in administration. Com- 
munal feeling is reported to have an increasing influence and has 
been prominent in recent elections to local and district boards. Th$ 
opinion is held by some officers that this is due to the Reforms. 
Thus an Indian District Officer lemarks that the grouping of parties 
has followed cleavages of religion rather than cleavages of policy, and 
in consequence aspiiants for political power have found it profitable 
to inflame religious jealousy in order to augment their following. 

280. Growth of interest in local self-government. — At the same 

time, local self-government has become more real in the sense that 
the removal of official conti ol has increased the consciousness of 
power and the feeling of responsibility in a large number of those 
responsible for the management of local bodies. By the creation of 
union boards, the pi act ice of local self-government has been extended 
to classes which had little concern in it before— the traders, substan- 
tial cultivators and other landholders living in the villages. The 
mass of the people take very little more part in local government 
than they did before; nor would it be reasonable to expect any great 
change in this respect. But the educated classes feel that they have 
more authority both in local and provincial government, and there 
is a growing recognition of the fact that service in local affairs is a 
qualification for membership of the provincial council. 

It is not possible to make any statement of the effect of the 
Reforms on the people that would be tine of all parts of the province 
and of all classes. The change from the traditional habit of looking 
for help to the representatives of Government is necessarily slow, and 
ill many parts of the province hardly amounts to more than an uneasy 
feeling that the power of those representatives to help has been 
diminished, or that they and the Government have become less 
sympathetic. It is not yet generally recognised that part of the 
power to help has been transferred to other representatives chosen 
not by the Government but by the people. The great majority of the 
people have no idea of the machinery. of administration, nor of the 
changes which have been made in it, and the knowledge of the more 
educated people is vague. The old plan was simple; whatever the 
trouble might be, the authority to whom to apply was the Subdivi- 
sional Officer or District Officer. Now there is a confusing multiplicity 
of authorities. The conception of the new system has spread very 
slowly, especially in the more remote districts. In a country in 
which the majority of the people are illiterate and the Press of little 
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worth or influence outside the towns, the means of promoting an 
understanding of a ntw political system are small. Of the great mass 
of the people in all but a few districts, it may safely be said that 
they comprehend nothing of the meaning of a Legislative Council, 
and are hardly aware of its existence; nor do they know what their 
representatives are ex peeled to do for them. In most matters they 
still look to the District and Sulwli visional Officers, and they are only 
beginning to realise the disturbing fact that for most local needs 
they must now look elsewhere. In the more advanced districts this 
process of slow understanding has gone further. The idea of the 
Legislative Council is still vague, but there are signs that the voter 
is beginning to grasp the idea that the person for whom he votes is 
a lepresentative with some responsibility to the electors, and may be 
displaced at the next election if he fails to make good his promises. 
To this extent the political education of the people has begun. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Services under the Reforms. 

281. The first effect of the Deforms on the services was not encourag- 
ing. In the words of the repoif of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services in 1924, the relations between the political classes and 
the services instead of being improved were markedly worsened. In 
the minds of the services the unceitainty of the political future of 
India, combined with attacks upon them in the press and on the plat- 
form, and their steadily deterioial ing financial condition produced 
feelings of anxiety and discontent. On the other hand, in Indian 
political circles there was dissatisfaction because members of the all- 
India services, e\en in the transferred field, were still under the 
ultimate coniiol of the Secretary of State, and because the rate of 
Indian isat ion adopted since 1919 was regarded as illiberal. The dis- 
content was most prevalent in the ull-Tndia services. The pay of 
these services as well as the pay of most of the provincial services 
had been revised at the end of 1919 on the basis of the advice given 
by the Islington Commission, but the value of the revision to the 
European members of the services was largely reduced by the fall 
in the rate of exchange during 1920. Their feeling was reflected in 
the serious check in the supply of British recruits, and this together 
with the insistent demand for more rapid Indianisation led to the 
Appointment of the Lee Commission. 

282. Effect of the Lee Commission. — The results of that Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were an acceleration in the rate of Indiamsa- 
tion, a restoration of confidence in the services and the relief of the 
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more pressing difficulties of British officers. Confidence was restowf 
by the attitude of the Commission and by the maintenance of the 
control of the Secretary of State. Of the financial concessions the 
more important were an improvement in the overseas pay, the grant 
of free passages for officers and their families, and an increase in the 
pensions of the uncovenanted services. These concessions supplemented 
the revised scales of pay which had been introduced in 1919, and 
the present rates of remuneration are now generally accepted as a 
reasonable compromise between the need for economy and the 
necessities of the services. 

283. Political influences. — Generally speaking there is now a fair 
degree of contentment with regard to remuneration, and in endeavour- 
ing to estimate the effect of the Reforms on the services, therefore, 
the question is rather one of the effects of political influences. The 
hope expressed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of an improvement 
in the relations of the services with the Legislative Councils and the 
Indian politician has not been fulfilled. Occasions for attacks on 
officers of all services, both British and Indian, are eagerly taken, both 
in the Legislative Council and the press, and there is^ little sign of a 
cessation of the vehement and sometimes malignant abuse to which 
the authors of the Reforms referred. These attacks are part of the 
political game and many, who are not opposed to the existence of 
the all-India services and would be opposed to their abolition, join 
in them. There are, however, those who recognise that the all-India 
services under the control of the Secretary of State, and in particular 
the Indian Civil Service, are a serious obstacle to their desire to get 
control of the administrative machine. The result in those whose 
political aim is immediate and complete self-government is an attitude 
of irreconcilable hostility to the services which are not under the con- 
trol of the local Government, and this attitude finds frequent expres- 
sion both in the press and in the Legislative Council. There are others 
whose views are those of the signatories of the Minority Report of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee of 1924, who recognised that generally 
speaking the attitude of members of the services was one of loyal 
co-operation, but considered that the entire constitution, the methods 
of recruitment and control of the services are incompatible with the 
situation created by the Reforms and the possibility of their ^further 
development, and therefore thought that the position of the services 
should be put on the same basis as in England, by their becoming 
mere instruments for the ^execution of the policy of the Government 
and having no political function to discharge. So long as the reten- 
tion of the British officer is necessary — and the events of the last few 
years have confirmed the view of the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report that so far in the future as any man can foresee a 
strong element of Europeans will be required in Indians public service—; 
and so long as officers, both British and Indian, of all-India services 
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are employed in the provinces, the position of the services within a 
system of popular government* is likely to present a constitutional 
problem of great difficulty. The demand of the services for protection 
involves the control of the Secretary of State, and this is inconsistent 
with complete responsible government. 

Political influences of another kind have affected the control of the 
services by Ministers. This was not apparent during the first Ministry; 
The position of Ministers was not seriously threatened, and Ministers 
were able to resist any attempt to make them use their control of the 
services for political purposes. But with the less secure Ministries 
of later years, and a growing lack of a sense of responsibility in members 
of the Legislative Council, political pressure has begun to affect the 
services. This has been most apparent in the Registration Depart- 
ment, in which appointments have been given and transfers have been 
made for political purposes. But it has also affected higher grades in 
the services and appointments have been kept in suspense pending a 
vote on Ministers' salaries or the decision on a motion of no confidence. 
This shaping of official acts for political ends is more known to officers 
closely associated with Ministers than to other members of the services, 
but the knowledge of it is spreading and prevents growth of confidence 
in the Ministers' ability to maintain the requisite standard of fairness 
in the control of the services. There are no political appointments in 
Bengal such as are available in most democratic countries for the 
reward of political services, and until such patronage is available it 
will be difficult to keep the services free from political influences. 

284. Safeguards. — Except in so far as has been indicated above, 
the safeguards provided for the protection of the all-India services 
have proved adequate. The Government of Bengal have not yet had 
occasion to refer any disciplinary case to the Public Service Commis- 
sion, nor have they taken their advice on any service problem, but the 
retention of control by the Secretary of State has doubtless given 
confidence to the services. In practice, however, the most important 
safeguard is the control vested in the Governor; in particular, Devolu- 
tion Rule 10 requires that no order affecting emoluments or pensions, 
no order of censure and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the 
disadvantage of an officer of an all-India or provincial service, and 
no order for the posting of an officer of an all-India service shall be 
made, without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 

285. Recruitment of provincial eervioee* — Direct recruitment to 

most of the provincial services is now made by competitive examina* 
tion, and a Selection Board consisting entirely of officials has recently 
been formed to deal with first appointments to the provincial services 
by promotion and by selection. The rules under which the Selection 
Board are working also provide that the Board shall, if so directed 
by Government, deal with the competitive examinations for direct 
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recruitment. In directing that the Selection Board should consist 
of officials, the intention of the local Government was to prevent the 
operation of political and communal influences. Buies for the 
recruitment of subordinate services are under consideration. 

The Judicial branch of the Bengal Civil Service is not included 
among the provincial services about which the Selection Board advises 
Government. In the matter of appointments to this Judicial service, 
the local Government acts on the advice of the High Court, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts 
Act, 1887. The result is that the principle in accordance with which 
a proportion of appointments is in other services given to Muhamma- 
dan candidates is not observed in this service. It would require 
legislation by the Indian legislature, made with the authority of the 
Secretary of State, to change the present method of appointment. 

286. Indianisatioili — In accordance with the recommendations of 
the .Lee Commission, the Educational, Agricultural and Veterinary 
services and the Roads and Buildings branch of the Service of Engineers 
are being provincialised, and recruitment to the all-India services in 
these departments has ceased. Except for the promotion of a provincial 
service officer, the last appointment to the Indian Educational Service 
was made in 1921, the last appointment to the Indian Agricultural 
Service was made in 1920, to the Indian Veterinary Service in 1922, 
and the last European recruit to the Roads and Buildings branch of 
the Indian Service of Engineers was appointed in 1919. A European 
specialist officer was appointed for three years in 1927 in the Agricul- 
tural Department, three Europeans were appointed in 1926 and 1927 
to specialist posts in the Public Works Department and two such 
appointments are being made in the Education Department in the 
current year. 

In the Indian Medical Service, the local Government are required 
to employ such officers as are placed at their disposal by the Govern- 
ment of India. In the remaining all-India services Indianisation is 
proceeding on the lines recommended by the Lee Commission, but 
difficulties are anticipated in connection with the Indianisation of the 
Indian Police owing to the smallness of the provincial service from 
which selection is to be made. 
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The following statement shows the degree of Indianisation in the 
all-India services to which recruitment is still being made: — 
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strength. 

Actual strength. 

Europeans. 

Indians. 
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Service. 
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93 
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89 
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Service. 

16 

21 

16 

22 

12 
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Medical 

Service. 

34 

41 

34 

41 

26 

i 

31 

8 

10 

23 5 

24-4 

• 


* Including listed posts. 

+ All listed posts. 

t Includes 9 direct recruits and 8 holders of listed appointments. 


A striking fact is that whilst in January, l 1908, there were twenty- 
four British officers of the Indian Civil Service in charge of subdivi- 
sions, the number in January, 1928, was only three. 

287. Proportionate pensions.— The number of proportionate pen- 
sions taken, the number of officers who have taken leave with permission 
to retire on proportionate pension, and the number of officers who h$ve 
returned either after retiring or after obtaining such permission to 
retire are shown in the following statement : — 
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apply for pro- 
portionate 
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proportionate 
pension. 
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Indian Civil Service . . 
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22 

1 

1 

Indian Police Service 

87 

22 

2 

5 

Indian Forest Service 

12 

1 
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39 

10 
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• • • • 
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Indian Agricultural 
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Indian Service of 
Engineers. 

19 
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288. The prtstnt spirit of the services.—’ The effect of the Reform* 

on the position of Commissioners of Divisions and District Officers has 
already been mentioned in describing* the effect on district admin- 
istration. It has been seen that from various causes there has been 
a change from a position of wide authority and responsibility, with 
interesting work closely concerned with the welfare of the districts 
and considerable influence on the policy of Government, to a position 
in which much of the interesting work has been taken away, authority 
is more limited, and responsibility is ordinarily less, but in which 
owing to political and communal agitation difficult situations are 
more likely to arise and have to be faced with the expectation of 
unsympathetic criticism. The service most affected is the Indian Civil 
Service, but the general effect on other services is similar. The Indian 
Police Service more than any other is exposed to vehement and some- 
times malignant abuse, and its difficult task during days of non-co- 
operation and communal tension has been done with the consciousness 
that 'every opportunity of attack will be eagerly seized by both press 
and politicians. The safeguards for the service have proved adequate 
in the past, but the possible results of further political developments 
are viewed by members of the service with misgiving. 

Other services have been less exposed to abuse, and their causes of 
complaint are less defined. Thus in the Forest Service complaint is 
made of the hampering effect of the new financial rules on forest work 
and there is apprehension about future policy. Neither is strictly a 
service matter, but the Forest officer identifies himself with his work. 
Policy has not been changed, but the Conservators of Forests note that 
there is an uneasy feeling among members of their service that the 
extension of the Reforms will affect their work, which, in the nature 
of things, is dependent on a continuity of policy. They also note that 
the feeling that the Government take little interest in the Forest 
Department except as a source of revenue has increased since the 
Reforms. That these feelings exist there is no reason to doubt, but 
it must be added that there has been no apparent falling off in the 
quality of the work done by officers of the service, and that in spite 
of the financial difficulties of the province the belief of Government 
in a policy of expansion has been shown by the fact that expenditure 
has increased more quickly than before the Reforms. 

The comparatively large number of* retirements on proportionate 
pension reflects the feeling of officers of the Indian Educational Service. 
The approaching extinction of the service is in itself a depressing 
factor, and difficulties have arisen owing to the increasing influences of 
political tactics on departmental questions. 

In the Indian Medical Service some uneasiness is caused by the 
amount of political pressure which is brought to bear on the Minister, 
with the consequence that officers of the service do not feel the same 



Security about recognition of their merits as they did under the old 
regime ; but the feeling is based more on apprehension, about the future 
than on experience of the past. 

The provincial services have been benefited by increased opportuni- 
ties for promotion and in some departments have gained in status by 
taking the place of the all-India services. But they too have felt the 
effect of political changes and share the feeling of the all-India Services 
that policy is now more influenced than before by political expediency 
and the desire to placate public opinion. The provincial service officer 
feels that he cannot place the same reliance on the ability of his supe- 
riors to protect him in the performance of an unpopular duty, and 
that it is well not to offend the local politician. 

In conclusion it may be said that if the services are given reasonable 
protection from the corrupting influences of politics, then there is no 
cause for despondency. The services are already beginning to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. The generation of those who worked 
under the old regime and still have memories of different times is 
passing away. The younger men have no such memories and are 
growing into the existing system, and* they find that the work is worth 
doing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Summary. 

289. Features peculiar to Bengal. — It is proposed in this chapter 
to give a brief summary of the facts already set forth and to emphasise 
those which merit special attention. The history and circumstances of 
the various provinces in India, and their experiences during the years 
of the reforms, have been different, and it is important to remember 
that Bengal has features, some of which it shares with other provinces, 
hut which in their combination are peculiar. Of these, the most 
important in their effects on financial, economic and political condi- 
tions are, first, the permanent settlement of the land revenue ; secondly, 
the growth of a great industrial and commercial community in and 
near the port of Calcutta ; and thirdly, the almost equal division of the 
population between the two great communities, Hindu and 
Muhammadan. 

290. Education. — In the framework of the social and economic 
^structure of Bengal, there are certain features that stand out sharply. 
Broadly, the Muhammadan population, which is in a minority in the< 
western districts, preponderates to an increasing extent towards the' 
eastern and middle northern districts. The great mass of this Muham- 
madan population lives by cultivation and its close connection with 



the land conduces to economic stability. The educated class among 
the Muhammadans has remained comparatively small, and until 
recently, their demand was for an education of a special Muhammadan 
kind. Only in the last generation has their demand for secondary 
and University education made itself felt. On the other hand, 
amongst the Hindus there has always been a large and influential 
section with an hereditary inclination towards education and learn- 
ing, and seeking occupation in Government service and in professional 
and clerical pursuits. This section readily accepted education of the 
western type, which promised greater opportunities for employment 
in the growing world of commerce. Thus there has been an insistent 
demand for more High Schools and Colleges, the establishment of 
which has resulted in large additions to the educated middle classes 
from other sections of the population. This educated Hindu middle 
class is too numerous for the present needs of the province, and its 
dependence upon service for a livelihood intensifies its economic weak- 
ness fti periods of trade depression. For primary education the demand 
has been comparatively small; but it is now growing, especially among 
the Muhammadans, who realise the need for a general uplift of their 
community. The movement for the education of girls is of recent 
growth, and is developing on similar lines. The Hindu middle classes 
are leading the way and are demanding increased facilities for secondary 
education for girls. But from others the demand is still small. The 
general position, then, is that primary education and education for 
girls are still backward, but for both there are signs of a stronger 
demand, and a promise of development. Higher education of the 
western type, mainly literary in character, is widespread amongst the 
Hindu middle classes, and is attracting an increasing number of 
Muhammadans. This tendency, which is likely to continue, should 
help to minimise those differences in cultural outlook which are at 
present discernible in the two communities. 

291. Economio distress and its results.— The high level of prices 
towards the end of the war, and the subsequent depression hit the 
Hindu middle classes severely. Unemployment caused and still causes 
much distress among them, and has led to the ready acceptance of 
the political dogma that foreign exploitation is the root-cause of 
India’s troubles. The step to racial animosity was easy and hatural, 
and the resulting hostility to Government has found constant and 
bitter expression both in the press and on the platform. Amongst the 
Muhammadans, the Khilafat question roused much excitement, and 
in the early years of the reforms brought Hindus and Muhammadans 
together in opposition to Government. Communal feeling was, for 
the moment, relegated to the background. But when Turkey solved 
the Khilafat problem in her own way, this feeling agaip emerged, 
a*d in the riots and controversies of recent years has shown an 



intensity which appears to be due to a consciousness of the new struggle 
for political power, making the leaders unwilling to curb the intoler- 
ance of the masses. 

292. Transformation of the administrative machine. — Throughout 

this religious, social and economic upheaval, the reforms and the spirit 
which produced the reforms have been at work, transforming the 
administrative machine in various directions, and introducing disturb- 
ing ideas and strange conditions. The one-man type of administration, 
which had already begun to disappear, underwent still more rapid 
changes. In one or other of three directions were distributed many 
of the powers of the district officer. The transference of district 
boards and municipalities to popular control was completed. The 
development of modern methods and the introduction of advanced ideas 
led to a sharper definition of departmental activities controlled largely 
from the headquarters of Government. And above all, the creation 
of constituencies and electorates introduced to Bengal a new type, — « 
a politician who aspired to take a hand in the business of Government. 
As might be expected, the villager for whom these boons are intended, 
has not yet been able to appreciate their value. His vote is often 
given for he knows not what. He lias few sources of information 
on the views of candidates for his suffrage, and fewer still on the 
subsequent activities of those who are successful at the polls. He 
does not understand the new system and he has not yet learnt to 
discount the value of political propaganda. But repeated elections 
are beginning to have their effect; the spread of union boards has 
introduced tho ideas of local self-government into many villages; and 
the elector is slowly learning. 

293. Effect OH official classes. — For the services the period of the 
reforms has been one of adaptation to changed conditions. All have 
felt the effect of political changes which have tended to reduce the 
official from a position of initiative and control to that of a mere 
instrument of Government. The provincial services, however, have 
received some compensation for this adverse change in increased 
opportunities of promotion, and the last revision of their salaries was 
not illiberal. The position of the district officer has been affected 
more than that of other officials by the transfer of local self-governing 
bodies to popular control, bf the increased control from the head* 
quarters of Government of departmental activities in which he formerly 
took a large share, and by the increasing power of the politician. 
On the other hand, a fresh outlet for activity has been provided in 
fte development of union boards, and for some years to come at least, 
the district officer is likely to find much interesting work in this 
direction. In the case of the all-India services, the results of the 
Lee Commission removed the more serious causes of discontent with . 



the conditions of service, and apprehensions regarding the future hate 
been allayed by the protection afforded by the Government of India 
Act and the rules framed thereunder. On the whole, the official 
classes, both Indian and European, view the future without undue 
misgiving — in the hope and belief that the existing conditions and 
safeguards will be maintained. 

294. Difficulties of Government. — Throughout the period, Govern- 
ment have had to face a position of almost continuous difficulty, 
created by a party which derives its strength mainly from the economic 
distress and racial animosity of the Hindu middle classes, and adheres 
firmly to a policy of non-co-operation to be followed so long as any 
element of alien control remains in the constitution. At first, the 
policy of obstruction outside the legislature was tried, and the 
administration was earned on under conditions of great difficulty. 
The decision of the Swarajist party in 1923 to obstruct Government 
front within added to the embarrassment of the latter. Coming from 
the electorates in influential numbers, the Swarajists applied them- 
selves with skilful persistence to the task of obstructing the working 
of the constitution. In this they had the support and active approval 
of the politically-minded classes, and of the greater part of the press. 
At first, the policy was applied with little discrimination, and in some 
cases the results threatened to damage the Swarajist cause itself. 
Hence in later years, the policy of obstruction has been directed and 
controlled with greater skill. Attack has been concentrated on 
vulnerable points in the administration, while matters of domestic 
concern, such as the law of landlord and tenant and education, have 
been dealt with on their merits. With reference to such subjects, 
the legislature has been permitted to function in a normal manner, 
and the Swarajist members have taken part in constructive work. 
The proceedings of the legislature must therefore be judged from this 
standpoint — the resolve of an important section of it to hamper the 
administration in certain chosen directions. It is easy to criticise 
much that has taken place in the Council. But the wider object 
of the Swarajists must not be forgotten. The more immediate neces- 
sities of good government in certain subjects have been sacrificed 
— and that deliberately — as part of a policy which has a deep meaning, 
and makes a strong appeal to the non-Muhammadan electorates. Jt 
has its roots in economic and social conditions, and is likely to persist 
with an intensity whiqh only a change in these conditions can 
relieve. 


295. Instability of Ministries. — With the waning of the non-co- 
operation and Khilafat movements and the transfer of the attack on 
Government from the districts to the Council Chamber, terrorism 
again raised its head, and communal animosity developed a bitterness 



till then unknown in Bengal. The machinery o f the ordinary la if 
was unequal to the task of suppressing revolutionary crime, and the 
adoption of special measures involving detention without open trial 
caused much resentment, and alienated many who sincerely condemned 
such crime. Communal strife amongst the masses centred largely 
round the questions of cow-killing and music before mosques, whilst 
in the political world questions such as the proportion of appointments 
ii\ Government service were constantly being raised. These condi- 
tions were reflected in the legislature. The wreckers were strenthen- 
ed from time to time by the support of those who were unable 
to see eye to eye with Government in its methods of dealing 
with sedition, or in its attitude towards communal strife, and both 
sides of Government were forced to rely largely on the use of the 
official block and the steady support of' the non-official European 
group. Hence, since 1924, no stable ministry has been possible. It 
is true that the work of Government went on, and that the constitu- 
tion itself provided the means of preventing a breakdown. ' But *this 
negative success does not alter the fact that the constitution has 
worked uneasily and has not realised the expectations with which it 
was framed. 

296. The Financial Settlement. — From the outset the period has 
been one of great financial difficulty, due to the injustice of the 
Meston Settlement. The main taxable resources arising from the 
great trading and industrial activities of the province are a preserve 
of the Government of India. The receipts from customs and income- 
tax go to swell the central revenues; while Bengal, left with little 
more than the slender resources that appertain to an agricultural pro- 
vince, and with the land revenue limited by a permanent settlement, 
has to pay for the maintenance of the administrative activities essential 
to the prosperity of a trading and industrial community. Increased 
taxation and retrenchment were necessary to maintain solvency and 
carry on the bare essentials of! administration. This condition of 
continuous poverty denied the satisfaction of the demand for expendi- 
ture on public health, education and other matters of public welfare, 
and prevented the development in the electorate, the legislature or 
the press of any feeling favourable to the reforms. 

297. Conclusion* — Broadly, it may be said that the social, political 
and financial conditions in Bengal have been'such that the reformed 
constitution has not had a fair chance to prove its merits. Saye 
during the period of the first ministry, there has not been a sustained 
effort to work the constitutional system by those on whom new oppor- 
tunities of service were conferred and from whom some measure of 
co-operation was expected. The validity of this conclusion is not 
impugned by the existence of a small minority, which made a sincere 
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effort to operate the constitution. For a period of almost three y6&rd, 
the ministerial side of Government was in complete abeyance, and the 
fitful and precarious life of various ministries does little to relieve 
the sense of failure. The various causes that have contributed to 
this result have been set forth, and in a true appreciation of their 
nature and intensity lies the only hope of framing a constitution in 
such harmony with the economic and political life of the province as 
to afford some assurance of good government. 



Part II. 

.Conclusions and Suggestions of the Government of Bengal. 

1. Application of the tests. — In section 84 A of the Government of 
lpdia Act ceituin tests are prescribed, and certain subjects ol enquiry 
have been proposed as likely to afford material for a decision on the 
success of the constitution and the degree of progress made towards 
self-government. For reasons which will appear hereafter, it has 
been urged wilh some force that these tests, in the circumstances that 
have aiisen in Bengal, are inadequate and, in a sense, unsuited to 
the conditions that have prevailed. This contention, however, does 
not dispense with the necessity of applying the tests and, in the pro- 
cess of doiiig so, much that is useful is brought to light. 

The tests and subjects of enquiry are — 

(1) The co opeiation received from those on whom new oppor- 

tunities ot service have been conferred ; 

(2) The extent to which it is found that confidence can be 

• leposed in their sense of responsibility; 

(8) The' woiking of the system ot Government; 

(4; The giowth of education; 

(5) The development of representative institutions. 

An examination of the descriptive material in Part I will show that 
little encouragement can be derived from the application of these tests. 
While acknowledging freely the value of the co-operation lhat has 
Boon received lrom the members of different ministries and their sup- 
poitors. the Government of Bengal feel that there has been 
more obshucticn than co-operation both within the legislature and 
without. The Legislative Council in performing its functions has 
shown sonic sense of responsibility in transferred subjects; but it has 
acted inosponsibly on many occasions in dealing with reserved sub- 
jects. Education has made but little progress, and the electorate 
is largely llliteiate and incompetent. Local self-governing institutions 
have not advanced, except for the rapid development of Union Boards 
mainly under official control, and in spite of strong and persistent 
opposition by the Swaraj party in some districts. At first sight, 
these arc foimidable and depressing conclusions; and if the enquiry 
wfee to stop hole, only one answer would be possible to the question 
whether Bengal has satisfied the tests of progress. But it may he 
and is uige«J with much reason that this analysis of the facts is inade-* 
quate. The apparent failure and stagnation are but the symptoms or 
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reflection of much more vital factors which cut deeply into the political 
lif 3 of Bengal. Obstruction is but a tactical move in the furtherance 
of a policy which has a wider and larger objective than the mere 
operation of the constitution. Moreover, it is argued, and with 
lenson, that the form of the constitution itself foments a spirit of 
in esponsi bilily with regard to reserved subjects. Financial difficul- 
ties — both pj<i>incial and local — have made progress impossible; and 
education, one of the “ test 99 subjects, has suffered from the general 
stringency. It may be conceded that the electorate has many defects, 
but they aie not such as can be pressed to the point of condemnation. 
The Government of Bengal recognise the force of these contentions, 
which support, and may even be held to justify, the view that the 
tests of section 84A of the Government of India Act do not afford 
adequate material for on answer to the question out of which they 
arise. The reasons for this now demand attention. 

2f Financial settlement. — In chapter IV of Part I it was shown 
that the fuiaiici.il settlement was alone sufficient to make the success- 
ful working of the reformed constitution extremely difficult. Bengal 
found itself in n condition of confinuous poverty, which prevented an 
expansion of expendituie on beneficial measures, which might have 
made a complete change in the attitude of the electorate, the press and 
the legislature towards the reformed government. Not only were the 
Ministers unable to develop a policy of social amelioration but it was 
even found necessary to increase taxation and curtail expenditure 
severely to maintain solvency and carry on the bare essentials of the 
administration. In these circumstances it would not be reasonable 
to base arguments on the facts that no progress has been made in 
education, that local self-governing institutions have hardly advanced, 
and that no advantage has been taken of increased opportunities of 
service. The Ministers themselves and their supporters who laboured 
strenuously to keep the constitution going as a working concern might 
well ask what real opportunities they have had. In the circumstances, 
therefore, the Government of Bengal must give first place in its pro- 
posals to a complete revision of the financial settlement. Unless this 
be conceded, the successful working of the new constitution will be 
impossible, howevei good it may be in other ways. The minimum 

financial requirements of the province are set forth in Appendix I. 

• 

3. Hostility to the element o! foreign control in the constitution* — 

The second vital factor in the situation lies in the existence of a strong 
and well organised party which definitely and consistently declines to 
Operate any constitution framed outside India or by anyone other 
thtUi Indians, unless it concedes complete self-determination in both 
provincial and central affairs. The origin and history of this party 
have been described elsewhere. In the first three years of the reformed 
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government, the ministry had the advantage of working in a Council, 
of which many members had had previous experience of political life 
under more stable conditions, and from which the extremist party 
kept away. But the period subsequent to the first Council has been 
almost barren of results, and that mainly because, as is likely to happen 
under any system of popular representation, the extremist Hindu party 
came to the front, with a membership in the Council sufficiently large 
and united to enable it to obstruct the working of the constitution and 
with 41 majority in the non-Muhammadan electorate prepared to give 
it continuous support and encouragement. The energy and combina- 
tion of its representatives in the Legislative Council have enabled it to 
pursue its policy of obstruction with considerable success. Its strength 
is obvious; and the strong appeal which it makes to national sentiment 
cannot be ignored. The Hindu bhadralok are its main supporters. 
They are keen and enthusiastic politicians. They are prepared to 
orgrnise themselves for propaganda purposes, and their “ volunteers M 
are active in every election as canvassers. Henre in any system of 
direct popular representation this party under existing conditions is 
certain to be strongly represented in the Legislative Council. There 
is no ground fo^ supposing that its policy will be other than one of 
permanent hostility to the Government, so lortg as any trace of foreign 
control Remains in the constitution, and this hostility will find 
expression in constant attacks on the constitution itself- -to the detri- 
ment of good government. In what manner these conditions can he 
met, and the difficulties arising from them overcome, is another 
matter. But, clearly, they must he taken into account in the fram- 
ing of the new constitution. 

4 Communalism. — Tt has just been obscived that the Swaraj parly 
finds its mam support among the Hindu bhadralok. Tn the earlier 
years of the lefornu a large number of Muhammadans, under the 
influence of the Khilafat movement, joined the non-co-operation move- 
ment; and in the second Council many Muhammadan members 
continued to support the Snaraj party. In recent years the Muham- 
madans have left the Swaraj party, but they have failed tc form a 
political party of any strength, partly because the only bond of union 
has been communal inteiest, and paitly because they have been split 
up into small groups by personal jealousies and dissensions. It is, 
however, likely that with very few exceptions they will be united in 
the demand for the maintenance of communal electorates, and the 
recognition cf communal claims in all branches of the administration, 
yhis principle has already rooted itself deeply in the existing system 
♦f Government, and it still commands strong and steady support from 
influential sections of the population. This factor in the situation 
cannot be ignored and the Government of Bengal (with two dissentients) 
take the view that communal electorates must be retained foir the 
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present. A detailed examination of this question is given in 
Appendix II. 

6. Unpopularity of Dyarchy.— There is also the fact that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford constitution shortly known as “ dyarchy 99 is 
unpopular. This dislike is not due to its merits or demerits, for 
owing to financial and political reasons dyarchy has not had a fair 
trial in Bengal. But the dislike is real and deep-seated, even if it 
is largely founded on prejudice, and must be taken into serious account 
when suggestions for the future are considered. 

6. General Conclusions. — The question then is whether in the 
light of the history of the past seven years and of the tests of pro- 
gress, it can be said that Bengal should be given a further instalment 
of self-government. Clearly there is no positive ground for asserting 
that the province has definitely made progress towards self-govern- 
ment. The most that can ho said is that with less inadequate 
financial resources and with a constitution which met with more 
general approval better results might have been obtained. The 
proceedings in the legislature and the Corporation of Calcutta 
seem to indicate an absence of constructive and administrative ability 
among the popular l opresentatives and it may i easonably # be urged 
that the misuse of talent to obstnict the woiking of the constitution 
is itself a pi oof of unfitness for responsibility. This nigument is 
net conclusive, but at least it affoids a good reason for caution in the 
transfer of fuither powers. After giving the most anxious considera- 
tion to the problem, the Government of Bengal have decided to recom- 
mend an advance in lesponsible government, hut only on the condition 
that safeguards are at present provided fir the administration of 
certain subjects, viz., Finance, Law and Order (i.e., Political, Appoint- 
ments, Police, Judicial and Jails) and European Education. 

7. Central and Imperial interests.— It is desirable at this point 
to stress the fact that however great an advance is made in responsible 
government there must always be certain essential limitations to the 
sphere within which the advance is made. For Bengal is a part of 
India, which in turn is pait of the Emi ire. The province is not a 
sovereign state, and therefore does not live for itself alone. Where 
central and imperial interests may chance to clash with what in the 
opinion of the local Go^mment are the best interests cf the province, 
a limitation must he imposed from without on the sphere of responsible 
government within the piovince. For example, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has certain lesponsibilities to foreign powers for the due discharge 
of treaty obligations in such matters as shipping, labour conditions 
ahd control of dangerous drujgs. Again, the * Central authority is 
Vitally interested in the maintenance of public security, the purity 
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of the administration of justice, the strict demarcation of the spheres 
of taxation, the freedom of internal tiade, and the prevention of any 
act likely to affect adversely the interests of another province. On 
all questions which might affect these subjects, some higher authority 
must have the right of controlling the activities of the local executive, 
and to this extent there cannot be complete responsible government 
within the province. 

8. Necessity of safeguarding certain subjects.— (a) The persistent 
attacks on the police and magistracy in the Legislative Council justify 
hesitation in entrusting the Appointments, Police and Judicial Depart- 
ments to Ministers solely responsible to a popularly elected Chamber. 
It may be that some of these attacks and much of the criticism have been 
due to a desire to embarrass Government, and that they would be fewer 
in number and diminish in intensity should a form of government which 
met with universal support be established. But in present conditions 
it would be unwise to make such a far-reaching assumption ‘and 
dangerous to act on it. The history of the past seven years indicates 
that large sections of the politically minded classes and almost the 
entile Indian pre 4 ss are hostile to the official class, both European and 
Indian, on which falls the duty of enforcing* the law and maintain- 
ing the peace. Communal feeling may create at any moment a position 
of great difficulty for a Minister directly responsible to a popular 
legislature. In the light of the experience of recent years, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are agreed that the administration of these departments 
must be protected by safeguards. 

(6) The administration of the Jails Department is complementary 
to that of justice and should be safeguarded so long as safeguards are 
provided for the latter. 

(c) European Education is a matter of comparatively less importance, 
but in view of the strong views held on this subject by the communities 
concerned, the Local Government are agreed that for the present th0 
special consideration already shown in connection with this subject 
should be continued. They recognise however that such special con- 
sideration cannot be permanently extended to the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities and look forward to the time when the 
safeguards can be withdrawn with the approval of all concerned. 

( d ) As regards the Political Department, some of the subjects 
dealt with therein are such that they cannot at present in fairness to the 
Igjovince or to individuals be placed in the hands of a Minister depend- 
ing on the votes of a popularly elected legislature. In the couise of time 
conditions may change but at present the Government of Bengal must 
press for safeguards in connection with the administration of this 
department. 
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(e) Finance stands by itself. The Government of Bengal recog- 
nise that the subject is one which could be entrusted without undue 
risk to a Minister responsible to a popularly elected legislature so 
long as the financial canons by which its administration is controlled 
remain unchanged. But they are unanimous in thinking that during 
the transition stage which in their opinion must elapse between the 
present dyarchical constitution and full provincial responsible Govern- 
ment special arrangements must be made for the administration ef 
finance. For the financial difficulties of the province are very great 
and on their removal depends to a very great extent the future prosperity 
of the province. They consider that these difficulties can best be 
solved by an arrangement which will leave finance for the present in 
the hands of a Minister free from the anxieties of a political career 
and able to devote himself impartially to the consideration of all 
schemes affecting the financial prosperity of the province. They pro- 
pose in addition that this Minister shall not be responsible for the 
administration of any other provincial subject so that his attitude 
to all schemes submitted for his consideration may be unbiassed 
and he may not be open to the charge of partiality. This will not 
prevent his being placed in charge of central subjects for which 
a provincial agent is required if such an arrangement makes for adminis- 
trative convenience. 

9. Unitary Government. — 111 the opinion of the Bengal Govern- 
ment a unitary form of government should be established, with a 
Ministry controlling nil subjects; and the safeguards which they con- 
sider necessary to secure good government should be provided in two 
parts of the constitution, the legislature and the provincial executive 
government. 

10. Creation of a Second Chamber. — The provision of safeguards 
within the legislature involves either such a composition of a single 
chamber as to secure a steady and reliable body — a devico which is 
hardly consistent with popular election — or else the creation of a 
Second Chamber. The experience of recent years has shown that 
in matters of supply the Legislative Council have at times acted 
irresponsibly, and that it was only the use of the official block ns 
a voting machine, together with the vote of the nominated members 
and the non-official European party, that prevented this tendency 
manifesting itself in other directions. *If the official block is reduced, 
and the distinction between reserved and transferred subjects is 
abolished, then clearly the constitution must provide a powerful brake 
to check rash and precipitate action by the Legislative Cbuncil. If the 
executive government is to consist of a Ministry responsible to the 
legislature, then it is desirable that a brake should be provided within 
the legislature, rather than that it should be solely in the hands of the 
Governor, The Government of Bengal are therefore in favour of 
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creating a Second Chamber, composed of the more prudent and con* 
servative elements in the people with sufficient powers of revision to 
prevent rash action by the other chamber. They recognise the danger 
of conflict between the two chambers, but regard this as preferable to 
the danger of conflict between the Governor and the legislature, the 
official and the non-official, the British and the Indian, and hope that 
the existence of the Second Chamber will strengthen the hands of 
the Ministry in guiding the more popular chamber. 

The composition of the two chambers is discussed in Appendix [TI. 

11. Reasons for safeguards within the Executive Government. — 

The conclusion that safeguards should also be provided within the 
provincial executive government proceeds from somewhat different 
considerations. A Second Chamber may serve to strengthen the hands 
of a Ministry and check a tendency to rashness in the legislature, 
but it can do little to secure a proper standard in everyday administra- 
tion. The experience of recent years shows that it cannot for the 
present be hoped that a Ministry relying for its existence on' the 
support of a majority in the Legislative Council will consist of 
men both able to lead and maintain their position and capable of 
inspiring confidence in their impartial administration. On the con- 
trary, experience of the working of the t Legislative Council has 
revealed the existence of political groups formed round personalities 
rather than ot parties based on policy. These groups were constant- 
ly chang-ing, and the main feature of them was the lack of leadership 
displayed by the temporary leaders of the groups. There is no 
evidence so far that among the political classes of Bengal there exist 
in any number persons who are likely to become party leaders with 
policies who can be trusted to administer the departments on con- 
siderations of policy rather than of temporary political or party gain. 
To this there was one large exception in the Swarajist party, but its 
barren creed of non-co-operation has produced the same result, 
namely, the absence of any proof of the existence in the party of 
members of administrative capacity. For the results of the Swaraj - 
ist administration in the Corporation of Calcutta have not been such 
as to negative the deductions made from the working of the party in 
the Legislative Council. Safeguards are therefore required within 
the executive to ensure administrative efficiency in the departments 
for which in the opinion of the Local Government safeguards are 
required. 

12. Communal character cf Political Chnipiiig.— The facts of 
recent years again show an increasing tendency towards political 
Rouping on communal lines. This tendency reflects an increasing 
tension between the two great communities in Bengal, It is apparent 
that the consciousness of the struggle for the political power offered by 
the reforms and by the prospect of further changes has had much 
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to do with the political manifestations of this feeling, and it is only 
to be expected that this feeling will grow stronger as the restraining 
third party gives up or loses power. 

13. Effect of Communalisvn on the Servioes. — An aspect of this 
communalism which cannot be overlooked is its effect upon the 
services. The political importance attached to communal represen- 
tation in the services must already be apparent from several memo- 
randa submitted to the Commission. If further proof be needed, Tt 
can be obtained from the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 

14. Retention of All-India Services. — The Government of Bengal 
are of opinion that the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service must bo retained for some time to come as All-India Services 
and must contain a British element. 

1£. Various proposals. — In endeavouring to find a solution of the 
constitutional problem which they could recommend as suitable to 
conditions in Bengal, the Government of Bengal have examined various 
proposals. If it be accepted that the present dyarchical system has 
not been successful and must be changed, the mttin alternatives 
appear to be — 

(a) A return (o autocracy or the system of government in vogue 

before 1921. 

(b) An advance to complete responsible government such as that 

outlined in the All-Parties report. 

(r) A system of complete provincial autonomy such as that 
recommended by the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

(d) Some kind of intermediate stage between the present 
dyaichieal system and complete provincial autonomy. 

lf>. Reversion to autocrary discarded. — The first alternative, that 
of i eversion to autocracy or the system in force before 1921, is 
impossible; not only would it be impracticable but it would involve 
a breach of faith with India, for the declared policy of Parliament is 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible government in British India 
as an integral part of the Empire. This alternative can be discarded 
without further discussion. # 

17. Proposals of thb All-Parties Committee.— The second alter- 
native, namely, the proposal of the All-Parties Conference that nothing 
short of dominion status will satisfy India, must also be discarded as 
being entirely out of touch with reality. In the existing state of 
communal feeling and of education the proposal to constitute a pro- 
vincial council solely on the basis of universal adult suffrage with one 
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member for one hundred thousand of the population of the province 
is one which must be considered to be outside practical politics at 
the present time. There can be no doubt that rightly or wrongly the 
vast majority of the Muhammadan population of Bengal is unwilling to 
trust itself to a single electorate. And further, the proposal that 
representation should be by population only ignores the enormous 
interests in the province of communities which are numerically very 
unimportant. Any system of government based on such a system of 
election is at present impossible. 

18. Proposals of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. — The 

third alternative of complete provincial autonomy with all subjects 
transferred to the control of Ministers responsible to a local Legisla- 
tive Council containing no official nominated members, which has 
been pul forward by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, is uot 
suitable for Bengal in present conditions. The Local Government are 
agreed that a legislature with no nominated official members is at 
present impossible in Bengal. They are further agreed that at present 
safeguards are required in connect ion with the administration of Police, 
Judiciary and Jails, and certain other departments. It is to be noted 
also that even the Associated Chambers recognise that special safe- 
guards will be required to prevent wrongful and unfair treatment of 
magistrates and police officers of all ranks, and propose that the post- 
ing and tiansfer of District and Subordinate Judges should be supei- 
vised by the High Court it juditical and communal influence is to be 
excluded. Behind their optimism is therefore an uneasy feeling that 
all will not be well and in addition there is attached to the proposal 
to grant responsible government in provinces the condition that the 
position of the Government of India vis-a-vis the Legislative Assembly 
is strengthened. Progress in the provinces is to be accompanied by 
reaction at the centre. 

19. Objections to Centralisation of Law and Order.— A suggestion 
lias been made that the need for special arrangements for law and 
order can he met by treating law and order as central subjects. The 
Government of Bengal consider this suggestion unworkable, for it is 
impossible to carry on local administration if every question as to law 
and order in the province has to he referred to the Central Govern- 
ment before a decision is arrived at, and the Central Government will 
he overburdened with minor matters at the expense of more important 
business. The Government as a whole too are agreed that i€ Police ” 
should not be made a central subject. The alternative is to make the 

governor or some other person in the province the agent of the Central 
Government as regards the administration of law and order. The 
objection to the first course is that it would bring the Governor per- 
sonally into local politics and make him the object of criticism in 



Actual matters of administration, which is undesirable. The Governed 
should normally be outside politics and above criticism. If an official 
of a Local Government is made the agent, then the position will be 
worse than at present. At present the Legislative Council may be 
irresponsible, but the officials have to explain matters connected with 
law and order to the local Council, and the local Council by resolution 
or motion and through the budget has the opportunity of expressing 
its opinion on mutters connected with these subjects. If an official 
be the agent, the Central Government need not be called on to explain 
matters to the local Council unless the local Council is also made the 
agent of the Legislative Assembly. The present irresponsible posi- 
tion would continue in an exaggerated form. 

20. Dualism and Statutory Council Scheme. — In these circum- 
stances, it appears clear that any change from the existing system 
must be in the nature of a modified or improved dyarchy. Several 
schemes for effecting this have been propounded, two of which are 
dealt with below: — 

(I) The fiist suggested involved a moie complete separation than 
at pie, sent between the two halves of Government. The 
majority of the provincial subjects were to be dealt with 
by Ministers responsible to the Legislative Council, but the 
jemaining subjects by Members who would be assisted by 
a Legislative Chamber on the lines of the Council ot 
State. In cases of doubt as to which side of Govern- 
ment was to deal with any matter, the Governor would 
have power to issue directions which would be final. Each 
side would have its own purse and its own sources of 
revenue. Under this scheme the Legislative Council would 
be entirely responsible for the subjects within its ken and 
would not have the opportunity as at present of throwing 
out demands such as that for the pay of the police, know- 
ing that it had no responsibility for such a subject, and 
that any mistakes it made would be remedied by the certi- 
fying power possessed by the Governor. At the same time 
popular opinion on reserved subjects would be voiced 
through the members of the Chamber. This system also 
provided for constitutional development. For as the grow- 
ing signs of responsibility revealed themselves among the 
classes from lehom the members of the Chamber would be 
recruited, the constitution of the Chamber could be modified 
so as to give more and more weight to popular opinion, 
and with growing signs of responsibility in the Legislative 
Council more subjects could be transferred to its control, 
leaving fewer to be dealt with by the Chamber. This 
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scheme has few friends and is open to the great objection 
that it is intensified dyarchy and starts with an accumula- 
tion of prejudice against it. Its working might generate 
friction and heat which would retard and not accelerate 
progress towards the goal of responsible government. 
Some other solution must therefore be found, if possible. 

(2) Another suggestion has been made that all subjects might be 
transferred to Ministers, but that the Minister or Ministers 
in charge of subjects for which safeguards are considered 
essential should be assisted by a Statutory Com- 
mittee or Council, of which the Minister would be 
President. The scheme is explained in Appendix IV. 
The Government of Bengal feel that the whole scheme 
is cumbrous and does not thereby avoid chances of friction. 
The opportunities for conflict between a statutory Member 
and a Minister would be great and the position of a Minister 
would be weakened by the knowledge that an> schente he 
proposed had to obtain the approval of his expert adviser 
or of the Cabinet before it could be put into toice. The 
position of the Governor would be veiy difficult as lie 
could not enforce his orders in a flatter which was incon- 
sistent with his responsibility under the Instrument of 
Instructions without the possibility of a change of Ministry, 
a general election, and finally a suspension of the constitu- 
tion. In the final analysis this is probably true of any con- 
stitution where the Governor has any responsibility, but 
the Government of Bengal question the necessity of pro- 
viding for it as the only solution of every difference of 
opinion between the Governor and his Cabinet in matters 
affecting his responsibility under his Instrument of 
Instructions. 

21 . Proposals of the Government of Bengal.— The final conclusion 
of the Government of Bengal is that in the present eircumstances there 
cannot be a strictly logical constitution with full responsible govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly this is a period of transition, and in due course, 
sooner or later, the province will qualify for full provincial autonomy 
in the matter of all subjects which are reserved for provincial disposal, 
but the Local Government do ,not think that this stage has yet been 
reached. Conditions in the province are such that it would be unfair 
to leave any Governor who may come out to \he province entirely un- 
acquainted with Indian conditions without expert official advice. 
!jjirther, the province will gain and not lose at present by the associa- 
tion of experienced officials with its Ministers in the work of admin- 
istration. A section of the Government also believes that the adminis- 
tration of certain subjects, e,g. 9 Appointments, Law and Order, cannot 



be transferred to ministerial control without creating a large measure 
of distrust and apprehension, which will be unfavourable to the advance 
of the province. Recognising therefore that their proposals are not 
strictly logical, the Government of Bengal suggest that the next stage 
should be unitary government by a body consisting of a Prime 
Minister and four Ministers responsible to the legislature and two 
official Ministers. The official Ministers would be in charge of Appoint- 
ments, Law and Order, including Political, Police, Judicial and Jails, 
and at present of Finance and European Education, and all other 
subjects would be under the control of the other Ministers. The 
orders of Government would not be those of the Governor in Council 
or of the Governor acting with his Ministers, but of the local Govern- 
ment as a whole. This will imply that the proposals connected with 
appointments, law and order, etc., which are under official Ministers 
and which are brought before the Legislative Council must have been 
approved by the local Government as a whole or by a majority thereof 
and* the Ministers as leaders of their parties would be responsible for 
suppoiting in the Council with their parties such proposals as had 
been approved by the local Government. The Governor would not be 
a membei of the Cabinet, but would be supplied with copies of all its 
proceedings and would have the right of interfering and staying or 
forbidding action on a decision of the Cabinet in regard to afiy subject 
if ho were satisfied that interference was essential to the discharge of 
his responsibilities for the good government of his province. Further, 
any Minister who was dissatisfied with the decision of the Cabinet 
in regard to any of the departments under his charge would have 
the Tight of submitting a minute of dissent on the subject to the 
Governor and of asking him to interfere in the exercise of his reserve 
powers. 

22. Term of office of official Ministers. — There is disagreement on 
the question whether the two official Ministers should be appointed for 
a term of years or should go out with the other Ministers in the event 
of Government being defeated in the legislature and having to resign. 
The minority hold that these official Ministers should be appointed 
for a term of years and that from an administrative point of view it is 
impossible that they should go out with the other Ministers. One 
member of the Government also holds »that so long as there are official 
Ministers, the Governor should be in the executive Government and 
not outside it. 


23. Summary. — The scheme of provincial Government which the 
Government of Bengal recommend for the consideration of the Indian 
Statutory Commission is briefly described in the following outline. 
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24. The Executive. — The form of the Government should he 
unitary. 

The Executive Government should consist of (1) the Governor and 
(2) a Cabinet of seven Ministers, one of whom should be the Prime 
Ministei . 

Of the seven Ministers, two should be officials. One of the two 
should under statutory rules hold the Political, Appointments, Police, 
Judicial, Jails and European Education portfolios. The other should 
be the Finance Minister; he may also be in charge of subjects for 
which the local Government is the agent of the Central Government, 
but should not ordinarily hold othei portfolios. It should be open to 
the Governor in consultation with the Prime Minister to place the 
official Ministers temporarily in charge of other portfolios if need 
arises. 

The Prime Ministei and the other non-official Ministers should be as 
now elected members of the legislatures. The Prime Minister 'will 
be chosen by the Governor; the other Ministers will be appointed by 
the Governor on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. Their 
portfolios will be. assigned to them by the Governor on the advice of 
the Prime Minister. 

The salaries of all Ministers should be fixed by Statute. 

The Prime Minister should picside over meetings of the Cabinet. 
All questions coming before the Cabinet should be decided by a 
majority. 

25. The Governor. — The Governor should be outside and above 
the Cabinet, with statutory powers to interfere when he considers that 
the safety and tranquillity or interests of the province or any part 
thereof are essentially affected. (In the opinion of one member of 
Government, the Governor should preside fit Cabinet meetings, so long 
as there are officials within the Cabinet.) 

The proceedings of the Cabinet, together with the papers connected 
with them, should be laid before the Governor. He should have 
power to interfere suo motu or on the application of the Minister in 
charge of the portfolio concerned, and to overrule the Cabinet within 
the limits stated above. He should have the right to summon the 
Cabinet to meet him, if he wishes to discuss any matter with them. 

The Governor should have powers to authorise expenditure in 
cfg^s of emergency for the carrying on of any department. The 
Governor should have a power of certifying bill* similar to the power 
now provided by section 72E of the Government of India Act in 
respect of reserved subjects. It is not necessary to limit the power to 
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particular subjects. It should be regarded as a power to be used only 
in exceptional circumstanoes with the approval of the Governor-General 
or His Majesty’s Government. 

The powers of the Governor in respect of bills passed by the 
legislature and of dissolving or piolonging the life of the legislature 
should be similar to the powers which he now possesses (cf. sections 81, 
81A and 72B of the Government of India Act). 

The Governor should have the power of dismissing a Minister <3r 
Ministry if he or they have been defeated in the legislature in circum- 
stances which in the opinion of the Governor demand his or their 
resignation and he or they fail to resign. He should also have the 
power to dismiss a Minister or Ministiy if he considers that the safety 
or tranquillity or the interests of the province demand such dismissal. 

Should the constitutional scheme come to a standstill through 
obstruction, the Governor should have reserve powers to carry on the 
administration. He should have statutory powers to appoint 
Ministers, pay their salaries and make due provision for the adminis- 
tration by sanctioning payments in accordance with the current year’s 
budget or the previous year’s budget plus 5 per cent, if the budget for the 
current year has not been passed by the legislature. This would 
be at first for a period not exceeding six months, during wlych there 
would be a general election. If the deadlock were not removed as the 
result of the election, the constitution would be suspended for a 
period with the approval of the Governor-General in Council or other 
superior authority. 

26. The Legislature. — In the opinion of the Government of Bengal 
the legislature should consist of an Upper and Lower Chamber, com- 
posed as shown in Appendix III. 

It is proposed that the ultimate authority of the legislature should 
vest in a joint session of the two chambers, whether in matters of 
legislation, supply or votes of censure. Thus in matters of legisla- 
tion the folic wing procedure is suggested : — 

(i) If a bill is passed by both Chambers, it becomes law subject 
to the assent of the Governor. 

(it) If a bill be passed by the Lower Chamber, thft Upper 
Chamber may lefer it back for reconsideration. If the 
Lower ChamWer accepts the amendments proposed by the 
Upper Chamber, the bill becomes law subject to the 
assent of the Governor. If the two chambers do not agree, 
the bill should be taken in joint session, and the decision 
of the joint session will prevail* subject to the assent of 
• the Governor if the bill be passed, 
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(in) If the Lower Chamber rejects a Government bill, the 
Government may place it before' the Upper Chamber. If 
the Upper Chamber passes it and the Lower Chamber again 
refuses to pass it, a joint session will be # held; if the 
bill is passed by the joint session, it will become law 
subject to the assent of the Governor. Government bills 
should be introduced in the Lower Chamber. 

(tv) Private bills may be introduced in either Chamber. If a 
private bill be rejected in the Chamber in which it is 
introduced, it will fail. If passed by both chambers, it 
will lecoiue law subject to the assent of the Governor. 

All taxation and appropriation bills should be introduced in the 
Lower Chamber and should not be proceeded with unless passed by that 
Chamber. After passing the Lower Chamber such a bill should be 
laid before the Upper Chamber which may either pass the bill or 
reject it or suggest amendments to it. One member of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal would limit the power of the Upper Chamber to that 
of acceptance or rejection only. All aie agreed that in the event 
of rejection the bill should be returned to the Lower Chamber which 
may either acquiesce in the decision of the U^per Chamber or demand 
that the* bill be considered in a joint session of the two Chambers, 
in which case the decision of the joint session will be filial. But 
there is a difference of opinion regarding the power of the Upper 
Chamber to amend such a bill. Three members take the view that 
the Upper Chamber should have the right of amending the bill and 
that if the Lower Chamber declines to accept the amendments the 
bill should go before a joint session. The remaining members would 
prefer to recognise definitely the superior financial power of the Lower 
Chamber by giving the Upper Chamber the right only to suggest 
amendments of the bill to the Lower Chamber. In the event of the 
Lower Chamber refusing to accept all or any of the amendments sug- 
gested the decision of the Lower Chamber will prevail. In all cases 
taxation and appropriation bills will be subject to the general powers 
of veto and control vested in the Governor. 

In matters of supply, demands for grants should be moved in the 
Lower Chamber, and also laid before the Upper Chamber. The 
Upper Chamber will have no ppwer to reject in toto any grant passed 
by the Lower Chamber but may only suggest amendments to it and 
refer it back to the Lower Chamber for consideration of the amend- 
ments. In the event of the Lower Chamber refusing to accept all or 
of the amendments suggested, the decision of the Lower Chamber 
will prevail. In the event of the demand for any grant being rejected 
or reduced by the Lower Chamber, it shall be laid before the Upper 
Chamber which shall have power to restore the grant, subject to a 
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reference to a joint session should the Lower Chamber again refuse 
to approve the demand restored by the Upper Chamber. 

Motions of censure on the Ministers may be made in either Chamber. 
If a motion is rejected in the Chamber in which it is made, it will 
fail. If having been passed in the Chamber in which it is made, 
it is rejected in the other Chamber, a joint session will be held on 
the request of the mover of the motion. 

It is suggested that the Ministry should be represented in bolh 
chambers, that any Minister should have the right to speak in both 
chambers, but should vote only in the Chamber of which he is a 
member. 

27. Public Services. — In all democratic constitutions the question 
of the recruitment and control of the public services is of vital impor- 
tance. In India, the problem is complicated by the existence of 
imperial services, but even if there were no such services the control 
of the provincial services would require special consideration and regu- 
lation. It is true that disciplinary cases are on the whole few in 
number, but allegations of unfair treatment are sometimes made. 
Apprehensions for the future are mainly concerned wjth the possibility 
of unfair discrimination in selection for promotion or for special posts, 
and of postings or transfers for political reasons. Justification for 
these fears can be found in the experience of the past seven years. 
With regard to recruitment, discipline and cognate matters, the 
Government of Bengal propose that a Public Service Commission be 
established. The Commission would be entrusted with the selection 
of persons for appointment to the provincial services, special posts, and 
such of the subordinate services as it might be desirable to bring within 
its jurisdiction. Other lesser appointments would be made by the 
heads of departments as at present. The advice of the Commission 
would also be taken before members of such services were dismissed, 
removed or degraded, and also before orders on appeals ’were passed. 
It would be desirable to establish as eaily as possible the convention 
that ordinarily the advice of the Commission would be accepted by 
Government. For imperial services, the present rules should be 
retained. 

28. The question of the control of promotion, postings and trans- 
fers is more difficult, since a Minister might find his ’activities 
hampered unless he had some control over his administrative staff. 
Nevertheless, the Govertiment of Bengal are agreed that the control 
of the services should be non-political and in the hands of an 
independent board, which should make recommendations to the 
Minister in charge of the department concerned, provided that — 

(a) ho order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of formal 
censure, and no order on a memorial should be passed to 
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the disadvantage of an officer of an all-India or provincial 
service without the personal concurrence of the Governor; 

( b ) no order for the posting of an officer of an all-India service 
or to certain classified appointments should be made with* 
out the personal concurrence of the Governor; 

(r) where a Minister differs from the board a reference should be 
made to the Governor. 

Generally, the Ministry should exercise its control by means of 
general rules laying down the principles on which the board should 
discharge its functions. 

29. Supplementary notes by the Hon'ble Nawab Bahadur Saiyid 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, c.i.e., of Dhanbari, the Hon’ble 
Sir P. C. Mitter, Kt., c.i.e., and the Hon’ble Nawab Musharruf 
Hossain, Khan Bahadur, are attached. 


Note by the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur f C.I.E., of Dhanbari v Member of the Executive 
Counfcil. 

I would have preferred to give a further trial to the system of 
dyarchy in its present form after the obvious defects that hampered 
its working have been lemoved — particularly the financial stringency 
that stood in the way of most schemes of improvement and the absence 
of a separate puise for the Transferred Departments. I agree that 
the present system has not had a fair trial on account of these defects 
as also on account of the policy of obstruction followed by a certain 
section in the Council. Subject, however, to the following safe- 
guards, l accept the scheme of provincial Government as outlined in 
the memorandum which is essentially a somewhat modified form of 
the present system. 

2. In the present stage of progress of the province when the 
electorate generally has had hardly any education or developed any 
political instinct, it is essential in my opinion to provide for the due 
representation in the legislature as also in the executive^ of the Moslem 
community who constitute the major half of the population. I recog- 
nise, however, that this is only a period of transition and that ulti- 
mately when the Moslem community will have been equally advanced 
in education with their non-Moslem brethren, there is likely to be not 
anything like the present communal difference and then it may be 
possible to do away with this communal safeguard. The existing 
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communal difference is to my mind essentially due to the difference 
between the two communities in the matter of education, and when 
both the communities have attained the same level in this respect this 
difference will vanish and there will be no need for separate treatment. 
Till then it is indispensable that the interests of the Moslem com- 
munity should be specially safeguarded. In order to expedite the 
pace of educational progress among Moslems, I suggest that the Edu- 
cation portfolio should as a rule be entrusted to a Moslem Minister. 

3. It is also necessary that there should always be ready at hand an 
expert body of Muhammadans to advise Government in matters of policy 
on the various problems always cropping up in connection with 
Muhammadan education. I would therefore strongly urge the appoint- 
ment, on a statutory basis, of an Advisory Board for Muhammadan 
Education. The Minister in charge of the Education portfolio will 
be bound by statute to consult the Advisory Board on all matters 
affeCling the education of Muhammadans, and in case of any difference 
of opinion Ihe matter should be referred to the Governor for final 
orders. 

4. As icgai <ls the electoiate, T would have adult? suffrage while I 
would distribute between the Moslems and non-Moslems on population 
basis the seats in the legislature allotted to Indian non-officials, c.ry., 
after setting apart those kepi for nomination of officials and experts 
and for the representation of the European and Anglo-Indian com- 
munities. I would follow this principle in the case of both the 
Chambers, and would distribute the seats between the two communi- 
ties on the basis of population even if the principle of adult suffrage 
is not conceded. The population basis was not recognised last time 
when the present constitution was framed in view of what is known 
now as the Lucknow Pact. But no such consideration now stands 
in the way of the adequate representation of the two • communities 
according to their numerical strength. This was recommended by 
the Government of India even on the last occasion though in circum- 
stances explained it was not finally adopted. But Ihere has since been 
a great revulsion of feeling among the Moslems against the Lucknow 
Pact and the present opportunity should therefore be taken to redress 
what is rightly felt as a wrong by the Moslems. For if the; Moslems 
are reduced to a minority in the legislature even in Bengal and the 
Punjab where they are ip the majority on the basis of population, then 
they cannOt hope to be in majority or even in equality in the legislature 
in any of the provinces. 

5. As regards the executive, I trust that the effect of my sug- 
gestions will be to make for due representation of the Moslem com* 
munity in the executive as well. 
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Note by the Hon’ble Sir P. €. Mitter, Kt. v C.I.E., Member of the 

Executive Council. 

1 do not agree with some of the opinions and observations of the 
memorandum : bui as it follows a particular line of reasoning 
and as my line of thought and reasoning in coming to the conclu- 
sions that I have arrived at are different, I do not think it will servo 
any useful purpose to discuss all the opinions and observations of 
the memorandum with which I differ. I do not agree with all the 
conclusions embodied in the memorandum, but instead of discussing 
them point by point I think the best course will be to embody in this 
note the broad outlines of the conclusions to which I have arrived. 
There is, however, one point of a fundamental character to which I 
should at this stage refer, viz., that the Cabinet of the Executive 
Government should have joint responsibility, should be responsible 
to the Legislature and that all Members of the Cabinet must go t out 
of office when they fail to retain the confidence of the Legislature. 
With these observations L desire to append a note which will explain 
my views and conclusions on the subject. 


Note. 


2. General. — All provincial subjects should be transferred: there 
shall be no reserved subject. There should be provincial autonomy 
in all subjects which are really provincial. There will be nothing to 
debar the provincial Government from administering central subjects 
as agents of the Central Government and in the administration of 
such subjects there can be no question of autonomous form of the 
provincial Government. 

The Executive Government should consist of — 

(1) the Governor, and 

(2) a Cabinet of seven Ministers, one of whom should be the 

Prime Minister. 

All the Ministers should have joint responsibility and should be chosen 
by the Governor on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Ministers 
should be selected from both Houses. The Ministers as also Secre- 
taries to Government (who are Members of the Legislature) may, 
any time, speak in either House. Although the Ministers and the 
Secretaries will be able to speak in either House, they should only 
be Members of one House and will have the right of voting in one 
House only. 
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As regards the powers of the Governor I agree generally with the 
opinion of the majority as recorded in paragraph 25 of the Government 
memorandum. 

3. Legislature. — The Legislature should consist of an Upper and 
a Lower Chamber. 

As legards the power of either Chamber, I agree generally with 
paragraph 26 of the Government memorandum, but T hold that the 
Upper Chamber should have the right to* make amendments in taxation 
and appropriation bills, and that if such amendments are not accepted 
by the Lower Chamber a joint session should be held. I do not, 
however, agree with all that has been suggested about the eon- 
stitufion of the Lower House and the Upper House in 
Appendix II T of the memorandum. I note below my suggestions about 
the constitution of both the Chambers. I consider a suitable constitu- 
tion for the two Chambers to be a matter of great importance. In this 
connection a question naturally arises whether the representation of 
special interests should be in the Lower or in the Upper House. 
After very caieful consideration I have come to the conclusion that 
representation of special interests should bo in the Lower and not in 
the Upper House. Representations of special interests wiR supply 
an element in the Lower House which will be missing in the Lower 
House if it be returned only from general constituencies. The crea- 
tion of the Upper House does not relieve the necessity of a fully 
representative Lower House. It is not a sufficient reason to urge 
that the Upper House will provide a remedy or a safeguard. Politi- 
cal and other considerations may be such that it cannot often do so 
and the method it must be admitted is likely to bo cumbersome. The 
Lower House should be the important House. It is desirable in every 
way to minimise the chances of mischief or mistake by proper repre- 
sentation in the Lower House. Attempt to remedy mistake or mischief 
through the Upper House will always be less satisfactory than the 
prevention of mischief or mistake through suitable representation in 
the Lower House. The creation of a Second Chamber does not in 
my opinion eliminate the necessity of special constituencies in the 
First Chamber. 

I would like to constitute the Upper House in such a way that 
one may hope to rely on the broad-mindedness, sense of justice, prac- 
tical patriotism and godfl sense of all the members rather than on 
the personal interests of the component groups of that House. Under 
present conditions it will be a mistake to compose the Upper House 
principally of persons representing wealth or landed aristrocracy. I 
would aim at an Upper House whose aim should be the welfare of 
the state and the people. 
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4. The constitution of the Lower House. — The total strength 

should be about 200: — 

Nominated ... 15 

Special constituencies representing different class 

interests ... 48 

General constituencies ... 137 

Total ... 200 

It will be observed that the present number of official nominated 
members has been considerably reduced. The official nominated 
members should be limited to the Secretaries, heads of say two impor- 
tant departments and perhaps two official members of Government, 
if the official members agree to accept joint responsibility and go out 
of office along with non-official members according to the scheme of tho 
majority of the members of Government; 9 to 11 nominated officials 
will suffice. The remaining four should be non-officials to provide 
representation of communities like the Indian Christian community 
and tho backward classes. 

The special constituencies should consist representatives of com- 
merce, Thdian and British, landholders, labour and. income-tax payers 
(the last two are new additions). 

In the present Council about 65 j>er cent, represent elected general 
constituencies. 

About 20 per cent, represent nominated members and about 15 per 
cent, represent special constituencies. 

According to the above list we have increased the percentage oi 
general constituencies to 68 *5 instead of 65: that of special consti- 
tuencies to 24 per cent, instead, of 15 per cent., the nominated seats 
being decreased from about 18*5 per cent, to per cent. 

5. I note below further details about the distribution of seats of 
the special and general constituencies : — 

Special Constituencies. 

(1) Labour ... 4. 

At present there are twe nominated labour members. This is 
unsatisfactory. Without going into details,^ I may say that it will 
be possible to devise special labour constituencies from more or less 
well-defined labour areas. 

(2) Landlords ... 15. 

In the present Council there are five landlords' seats in a body of 
114 elected menibers. In the preJEteform Council there were five 
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landlords’ seats in a body of 27 elected members* The reduction of 
the number of landlords’ seats in my opinion has not been fair, in 
view of the large interests of the landholding interests in the province. 
The landlords are responsible for the collection and payment of about 
one-third of the total income of the provincial Government irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether they are able to' collect their rentals punctually 
and amicably. In point of fact they have great difficulty in collecting 
their rentals amicably and punctually as is evidenced by the fact that 
54 per cent, of the litigation in Bengal consist of rent-suits and 37 
per cent, money-suits. A large majority of these money-suits are for 
bonds which the tenants execute when they want longer time than the 
statutory period of limitation of three years and 11 months for tho 
payment of their rent. The landlords also pay considerable sums to 
the provincial exchequer in the shape of court-fees and stamps. They 
also pay about 75 lakhs through the Government to the District 
Boards of Bengal whose total income from taxation is only uboui 95 
lakhs*. The landlords also have the proprietary interest in practically 
the whole of rural Bengal. It will appear from the aforesaid facts that 
the landholding classes have a very large interest in the administration 
of the piovinco. In the present Council the commercial interest has 
15 seats while the landholding intoiest has only five: questions vitally 
affecting landholding interests constantly come up before Hie local 
Legislative Council, but questions affecting commercial interests come 
up not before the local Legislative Council blit before the Central Legis- 
lature. No]* do the commercial interests contribute any revenue to 
the local Government. If on account of the position occupied by the 
commercial interests they are allowed 15 seats although they do not 
pay revenue to the local Government and although their vital interests 
hardly come* up before the local legislature the landholders ought to 
have at least the same number of seats as the representatives of the 
commercial interests in the local legislature. If the seats allotted to 
tho landlords be not increased for some theoretical consideration then 
in fairness the seats allotted to commercial interests should also be 
reduced. It is said that as landholders can come in through tho general 
electorates there is no justification for increasing their number. My 
answer to this suggestion! is that the landholders who represent general 
constituencies are returned by voters perhaps 90 per cent, of whom are 
tenants. Those landholders therefore when their class interest con- 
flict with those of tenants will be unable to press their class interest. 

(3) Universities ... 3. 

The Calcutta University is responsible for the examination and 
standard of examination of the whole of the province* and has a larger 
aupiber of voters as compared with those of the Dacca University 
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which is responsible for a small local area. It is suggested that the 
Calcutta University should return two members and the Dacca Uni* 
vcM-sity one member. 

(4) Income-tax payers ... 6. 

One ior each division and one for Calcutta. They represent an 
important class and if class interests are retained they should be 
allowed special seats. 

(5) European Commerce ... 14. 

Although European commercial interests pay very little revenue to 
the pm\ineial exchequer and although their more vital questions come 
up not before the local legislature but before the central legislature, 
yet as they occupy a very important position in the province their 
seats arc proposed to be increased from 11 to 14. 

(6) Indian Commerce ... 6. 

Cor masons .somewhat similar and for I he reasons justifying the 
retention and increase of Europium commercial seats, the Indian 
commercial seats are proposed to he increased from 4 to 6. 

General Constituencies ... 137 seats. 

In the present Council there are 8b seats for general constituencies, 
out of these 17 represent urban constituencies and 68 represent rural 
constituencies. These 17 urban seats should be retained. To these 
should be added ft more urban seats for the mufnssal municipalities 
after sepn luting the muiassal municipalities from rural constituencies. 
The majority of the Government members agree with me and are of 
opinion that the urban seats should be separated from the rural seats. 
The 08 rural seats should be increased to lift so that the rural constituen- 
cies can be made more compact and in view of the importance of rural 
areas (!W-5 per cent, of the population live in rural areas) their 
number should be increased. My personal opinion is that we should 
allot 100 seats to direct election for rural areas and set apart 15 seats 
for indirect election by wide electoral colleges, but in deference to 
the opinion of the majority I would be content to bring this point to 
the notice of the Commission leaving it to thfem to come to a decision. 
My personal opiniou is that indirect election through electoral colleges 

f [ill make it possible for a better type of candidates to be returned. 

n the pre-Reform Council most members were returned through 
electoral colleges and many who have experience of both Councils 
will, I believe, admit that member^ of the pre-Iteform Councils were, 
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generally speaking, men of more practical experience and better 
standing. The electoral colleges of the pre-Reform days were rather 
limited in number, but this may be remedied by making all members 
of district boards, union boards, and chaukidari panchayats voters for 
this indirect election. As I am proposing 100 members to be returned 
by direct election and only 15 by indirect election I think I am 
suggesting a good compromise. If my suggestions be accepted by the 
Commission I think these 15 men are likely to add to the efficiency 
and practical wisdom of the Legislative Council. 


Upper House. 

6. I agree with the Government memorandum that the strength 
should be 80. I suggest the following alternatives : — 


First alternative . 

Elected ... 45 

Members in their own right 20 

Puiely nominated ... 15 

Total *80 

Second alternative. 

Elected ... 50 

Nominated ... 30 

Total 80 


The election in the Upper House should be by electoral colleges. 
The minimum ago of the members should be as suggested in the 
Government memorandum. 

The 45 members of the first alternative scheme may be elected as 
follows : — 

(1) To be elected by the Lower Hquse, but the persons 

to be elected must be persons other than members 
of that House* ... 4 

(2) To be elected by members of District Boards, the 

Presidents of union boards and panchayati 
(chaukidari) unions (five from each division) ... 25 

(3) By the Commissioners of mufassal municipalities (to 

be suitably divided division by division) 8 
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(4) By the Senate of the Calcutta University ... 1 

(5) By the Court of the Dacca University ... 1 

(C) By the Councillors and Aldermen of the Calcutta 

Corporation ... 1 

(7) By Government pensioners drawing a pension of not 
Jess than Its. 3,600 annually (to be suitably dis- 
tributed into different electoral groups) ... 5 


Total ... 45 


Members in their own ri(jht . 

(1) Persons having a permanent residence in the pro- 

vince who have served ns Members of Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, or as Member or 
Minister to the local Government for a period of 
not less than one year and who Have retired from 
their office (the persons are to be chosen auto- 
matically by means of rules which will proscribe 
either seniority or length of service as the 
standard) ... 8 

(2) Persons having a permanent residence in the pro- 

vince who have served as High Court Judges for 
a period of not less than 3 years, or as members 
of the Indian Civil Service, or persons who have 
held listed appointments for a period of not less 
than five years and who have retired from their 
office (the |KMsons to be chosen automatically 
b\ means of rules which will prescribe either 
Hemorit> or length of service as the standard) ... 6 

(3) Title-holders (who are permanent residents in the 

province) not below the rank of Raja or Nawab 
among Indian title-holders and not below the 
rank of Knights or C.S.I.’s amongst English 
title-holders (to be chosen automatically by 
appropriate rules) ... 6 

Total ... 20 


The rest should be nominated. 

^ With regard to the second alternative the -election of the 45 mem- 
bers may be on the lines indicated in the first alternative. The 
remaining five may be elected by a constituency consisting of retired 
members of the Governor-General's Executive Council. Members or 
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Ministers of the local Government, retired Judges of the High Court, 
and retired members of the Indian Civil Service. 


Note by the Hon’ble Nawab Musharruf Hussain, Khan Bahadur, 

Minister. 

The Commission has been appointed to advise Parliament as to the 
best means of securing gradual realisation of complete self-government 
in India. Self-government as meant in western countries is the 
enforcement of the will of the majority over the minority population. 
In western countries every individual State has got homogeneous 
population, but in India it consists of heterogeneous elements with 
various degrees of civilisation and culture, so if India is to have self- 
government, it must have a constitui ion unique in its nature with 
safeguards for the protection of the inteiest of the minority. Con- 
stituted as India is at present, with its population hopelessly divided in 
matters of religion and interest, it is impossible to think of joint 
electorates in India. Quite recently, in the division list of the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill, we have seen Hindus with one or two exceptions going 
in a body in favour of the landlords and the Muhammadans in favour 
of tenants. Here the interests of the Hindu and Muhammadan coun- 
cillors have been found quite at variance with each other. Again, in 
the voting list of the Dacca University Bill, the Hindus in a body 
went against the Bill and the Muhammadans supported the same. 
This is also due to the clash of interest. To allow a joint electorate — 
a Muhammadan to elect a Hindu and a Hindu to elect a Muhammadan — 
is not practical politics, at least for the present. I would, therefore, 
urge the Commission to recommend separate electorates for different 
communities in India. In places where the Muhammadans are in a 
minority, even if the reservation of seats be allowed, the minority will 
not be able to send any representative of its own as the person who 
will be elected will have to be elected by the majority of the voters 
belonging to the other community. 

2. The great political philosopher John Stuart Mill in chapter 
VII, page 53 of his book on Representative Government, dkys: — - 

That the minority must yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, is a familiar idea; and accordingly 
men think there is no necessity for using their minds any 
further, and it does not occur to them that there is any 
medium between allowing the smaller number to become 
equally powerful with the greater and blotting owtejihe 
smaller number altogether. In a representative body aotu* 
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ally deliberating the minority must of course be overruled, 
and in an actual democracy (since the opinion of the con- 
stituents, when they insist on them, determine those of the 
representative body) the majority of the people, through 
their representatives, will outvote and prevail over the 
minority and their representatives. But does it follow that 
the minority should have no representatives at all P Because 
the majority ought to prevail over the minority, inusi the 
majority have all the votes, the minority none? Is it 
necessary that the minority should not even be heard P 
Nothing but habit and old association can reconcile? any 
reasonable being to the needless injustice. In a really 
equal democracy every or any section would be represented, 
not disproportionately but proportionately. A majority of 
the electors would always have a majority of the represen- 
tatives; but a minority of the electors would always have 
a minority of the representatives. Man for man ‘they 
would be as fully represented as the majority. Unless they 
are, there is not equal government, but a government of 
inequality and privilege, one part of the people lulo over the 
rest: there is a part whose fair anc| equal share of influence 
in the representation is withheld from them, contrary to all 
just government, but, above all, contrary to the principle 
of democracy which professes equality as its very root and 
foundation.” 

So if the principle enunciated by that great political philosopher 
John Stuart Mill, which is true for all countries and for all ages, is 
followed, the Muhammadan and Hindu minorities, distinct in thought, 
culture and interest, should be allowed to elect their representatives 
for the legislative bodies through the medium of separate electorates. 
A Muhammadan chosen by Hindus can never be expected to represent 
the feelings’ and interest of the community. Some leading Hindus 
may think that the joint electorate is an ideal method of representa- 
tion, but I am probably right in saying that the Hindus of East Bengal 
feel that their interest is not adequately safeguarded by joint electorates. 
The Hindu Sabha of Pabna and Cham Mihir of Mymensingh have 
frequently expressed such ideas. 

3. The next question is what should be the proportion of seats dis- 
tributed amongst the various communities. My answer is that it should 
be proportionate to the numerical strength of the different communi- 
ties so far as the general electorate is concerned. The majority of 
^pulation should, under no pretext whatsoever, be deprived of their 
position of the majority in the Council, The European community 
should have seats in the Council commensurate with the interest and 
political importance of the community. 



4. The next question that arises in everybody's mind is what form 
of government the future constitution should provide, dyarchic or 
unitary. The country as a whole has condemned dyarchy and Euro- 
peans and Indians alike have expressed their opinion against it. If 
now in the name of safeguards dyarchy is perpetuated, the working of 
it will be more difficult in future than at present, if not altogether 
impossible. 

All that can be said in this connection is that as long as the conl- 
munal troubles last the subjects such as Police and the Administration 
of Justice should be temporarily administered by His Excellency with 
the help of an official, but as soon as the Governor is convinced that the 
two communities have settled down and there is no lurking suspicion 
in the minds of each about the other, the subject should be transferred 
for popular administration. The length of the transition period should 
be clearly defined. 

5! Cabinet. — The cabinet should consist of members of all com- 
munities. A convention has been established in Bengal, indeed in India, 
to have in the cabinet, whether as a Minister or Member, representa- 
tives of different sections of the population. This should be continued 
in future. 

• 

G. Secretary. — At present the respective position of the Secretary 
and Minister is quite anomalous. The Secretary in the form of a note 
issues orders, and if the Minister agrees with that order it is all right, 
but if he disagrees and the matter in the opinion of the Secretary is 
of importance he can go over the head of the Minister to the Governor 
for its disposal by the Governor. The Minister is responsible to the 
legislature for the good and efficient work of the department entrusted 
to him, but the rules as they stand have made him an ornamental 
figurehead. This has given a good handle to the Swarajists against 
the existing constitution. Attempts are being made by interested 
parties to take away this shadow of authority even from the Minister 
and to give the entire power and control to the Secretary. But as 
long as the Minister remains responsible to the legislature for the 
.good and efficient working of the department he should have supreme 
control over the Secretary, the heads of departments and the members 
of the service. 

• 

7. Council. — The Legislative Council should consist of 250 
members. It should be representative of all sections of population. In 
westeam countries the profession and tendencies of mind determine the 
parties, but in India profession alone determines the party. For 
example, the higher caste Hindus who are not allowed to touch a plough 
have grouped themselves into one class while their less fortunate com- 
patriots professing the same religion but following the pursuit of 



labour who are called Namasudras, form a separate group. These 
two classes can be safely described as capitalists and labourers. On 
the other hand Muhammadans can be safely described as labouring 
agriculturists with few exceptions here and there. A high class 
Hindu whom I have described as a capitalist can under no circum- 
stances represent the agriculturists and the labourers in the Council 
and look after their interest, as we have found to our painful regret 
that the high class Hindus now in Council have voted against the 
interest of the agriculturists in the last session of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was discussed. So if 
real representatives are to be chosen they must be chosen from each 
class and the disposal of every question in the Council by majority 
can be thought of only when the different parties and interests have 
sent their true representatives in the Council. For this purpose 
Hindu labourers should get separate representation as in the case 
of Muhammadans and the number of members to be elected by them 
for the Council should be proportionate to their numerical strength. 
It may be argued that in Hn gland the joint electorate is considered 
a good medium tm deeding members of different interests and no 
separate electorate is necessary there. The reply can at once be 
found in the number of literates among the^ population in England, 
which is« about 05 per cent, while in India it is not more than 7 per 
cent. 

<S. Finance. — As long as the Government is divided into two separate 
sections — transferred and safeguarded — finance of these two sections 
must be separate. One of the Ministers should be in charge of trans- 
ferred finance and an official should be in charge of safeguarded finance. 

9. Franchise. — The Nehru Report demands adult franchise for the 
whole of India. This seems 1o be a little premature; those that are in 
the habit of exercising the privilege of voting should be granted the 
right of voting in Council elections and the franchise should be 
extended <o the electors in union boards. 



APPENDIX I 


Financial Requirements of Bengal. 

( Vide paragraph 2 on page 205.) 

The chapter entitled “ The Financial Position in Bengal ” m 
Part I of the Report reviewed the financial history of the province 
and the effect of the last financial settlement from the introduction 
of # the Reforms up to 1925-26. This note examines the present 
financial position and future prospects. 

2. Present financial position. — The financial position of Bengal in 
1928-29 as presented to the Legislative Council and as revised on latest 
information available is as follows : — 


Opening balance 
Receipts on revenue account 
Recoveries of provincial loans . . 
Interest on Famine Insurance Fund 


Rs. 


10,94,11,000 

10 , 88,000 

46,000 


Rs. 


2 , 20 , 86,000 


11,06,44,000 


*13,26,30,000 


Add — Interest on fixed deposit of 60 lakhs 
for one year from 1st April 1928 at 2} 
per cent. (Rs. 1,37,600). 

Add — Refund of interest on account of 
Chittagong Port Loan, Chittagong, having 

been declared a major port — 

# 

1926.26 

1926*27 

1927*28 . • • • • • 


1,38,000 


7,000^| 

86,000 l 1,79,000 

86,000 ) 


Total 


a a 


13 , 26 , 47,000 
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Expenditure on revenue account* 
Repayment of loans taken from Central Go- 
vernment. 

Payment of loans by local Government 
Famine Insurance Fund 
Expenditure on account of supplementary 
grants.f 

Add —Public Works Department establish- 
ment under “ 60 Civil Works.” 

Tools and Plant under “ 60 — Civil Works.” 
Shampukur police-station under “ 60— Civil 
Works.” 


Rs. 


11,19,62,000 

6,26,000 

18,93,000 

89,000 

6,86,000 


Rs. 


11,62,66,000 

1,68,000 

13,000 

1,13,000 


11,56,49,000 

Deduct — 

Interest on Chittagong Port Loan . . 86,000 

Savings under “ 27— Ports and Pilotage ” 12,000 

on account of the declaration of Chitta- 
gong as a major port. 

98,000 


Total .... 11,54,51,000 


Estimated revenue including opening balance .... 

,, expenditure . . . . .... 

,, closing balance . . , . . . . t 


13.29.47.000 

11.54.51.000 
1,74,96,000 


The whole of this balance is not a free balance. The following 
items of non-recurring expenditure totalling Rs. 56,33,000 are ear- 
marked for purposes to which Government are committed: ~ 


Ks. 

Famine Insurance Fund . . . . . . 12,00,000 

Depreciation Fund for Government Presses . . . . 1,66,000 

Dacca University Moslem Hall . . 6,60,000 

Bhatpara sewerage and water-supply scheme . . . . 7,00,000 

Calcutta Bridges, roughly . . . . . . . . 8,00,000 

Medical schools iri districts (Berliampore, Barisal, Jalpaiguri, 10,22,000 

Chittagong). 

Agricultural education in secondary schools . . . . 1,18,000 

Soadighi and Gangakh&li Drainage Scheme . . 7,64,000 

Payment to Government of India of value of cantonment lands 2,23,000 

and buildings at Dacca. 


Total . . . . 66,33,000 


• Ah presented to the Council . . * 

Lett - Provincial contribution . . 

Calcutta Police 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Ks. Ks. 

11 . 78 . 26.000 

54 , 47,000 

4 , 00,000 

17,000 

58 , 64,000 

11 . 19 . 62.000 


J Famine relief 
all Warders' pay 
Police Officers' pay . . 


1 , 00,000 

40,000 

5 , 46,000 


8,86,000 


Total 
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The above sum of Rs. 66,33,000 will not be expended in one year, 
but with the exception .of the Famine Insurance and Depreciation 
Funds, the other sums will have to be paid within the next few years. 
The “ free balance ” therefore stands at Rs. 1,18,63,000 which is 
very near the minimum working balance for the province, viz., one 
crore. The balances had to be drawn on this year in order to produce 
equilibrium and, in view of the fact shown below that normal revenue 
is not up to normal expenditure, the depletion of the balances cannot 
be avoided except by a large increase of revenue. 

3. Normal Revenue. — The actual revenue in 1926-27 was 

Rs. 10,59,64,000 and in 1927-28 was Rs. 10,89,00,000. 

The estimated revenue in 1928-29 is — 


( 1 ) as presented to the Council 

(2) interest on fixed deposit of 50 lakhs from April 1928 to 

March 1929. 

(3) refund of interest on Chittagong Port Loan 

Total 


Rs. 

1 1.05.44.000 

1.38.000 

1.79.000 

11.08.61.000 


Items (2) and (3) are abnormal receipts and other 9 abnormal 
receipts are Rs. 5,00,000 on account of recovery of survey and settle- 
ment costs, and Rs. 84,000 under XL — Extraordinary receipts on 
account of the sale-proceeds of Government land at Fora bazar. 
Deducting these, which total Rs. 9,01,000, the normal annual revenue 
of the province is estimated at Rs. 10,99,60,000. 

4. Most of the revenue is derived from Land Revenue, Excise and 
Stamps, which between them produce about 82 per cent, of the total 
revenue. Of the other sources of revenue, Forests, Registration and 


Scheduled Taxes are the 
three years are — 

most important. 

The figures 

# for the last 


1926-27. 

(actuals). 

1927-28. 

(actuals). 

1928-29. 

(estimate). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration . .• 

Scheduled Taxes 

3,11,18,000 

2.25.17.000 

3.31.60.000 • 

31.24.000 

38.50.000 

16.91.000 

3.15.10.000 

2. 24.33.000 

3.47.88.000 

33.83.000 

40.17.000 

19.46.000 

3.22.00. 000 
2,29:00,000 

3.56.00. 000 

35.00. 000 
40,50,000 

18.00. 000 

Total 

9,54,60,000 

9,80,77,000 

10,00,50,000 

Not®. — The figures of Land Revenue include other items. For comparison with 


the figures for 1925-26 given in Fart I, paragraph 87, the figures for 1926-27, 
1927-28 and 1928-29 are Rs. 2,87,01,000, Rs. 2,88,49,000 and Rs. 2,88,50,000. 
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The existence of the permanent settlement prevents land revenue 
from being an expanding source of revenue. . The comparatively small 
increase that has taken place is derived from Government estates and 
the small temporarily settled areas. In the 1928-29 estimate, there are 
abnormal receipts of about Rs. 5,00,000 on account of recoveries of sur- 
vey and settlement costs. In excise matters the policy of Government 
is to see that no increase in consumption of intoxicating articles is per- 
mitted merely lor the sake of revenue and is directed towards securing 
a minimum of consumption with a maximum of revenue. Excise 
revenue is therefore limited by these considerations. The Finest income 
is expanding, but is comparatively small. 

Stamps, Registration and Scheduled Taxes. — The local Govern- 
ment imposed additional taxation under these heads and the excess of 
receipts in 1927-28 over the receipts before the additional taxation was 
imposed was — 

Rs. 

Stamps . . 74,04,000 

Registration 14,32,000 

►Scheduled Taxes 19,46,000 

Total 1,07,82,000 


The average excess for the 11 years 1926-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28 
was Rs. 1,00,64,000. Thus it appears that out of the normal revenue 
of Rs. 10,99,60,000 over one erore may be assigned mainly to the 
taxation imposed by the local Government since the Reforms. Exist- 
ing sources of revenue have thus been exploited and under present 
arrangements there is little or no hope of further expansion. 

5. Normal expenditure. — As stated in paragraph 2, the estimated 
expenditure this year is Rs. 11,54,51,000. From this amount abnormal 
items totalling Rs. 27,85,000 have to be eliminated as follows: — 

Excess under class I loans over the normal 
of Rs. 2,46,000 (including co-operative 
loans)— 

Rs. Re. 


Budget . . 7,96,000 

Less — Normal . . 2,46,000 


Loan to Chittagong Port . . . . .... 

Excess under Irrigation over the normal of 

Rs. 34,00,000— c 

Working expenses — XIII . . . . 18,89,000 

16 .. .. 16,63,000 

16 .. .. 2,46,000 


6,60,000 

6,76,000 


Ltaa — Normal . . 


36,97,000 

34,00,000 


2,97,000 
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Rs. Hr. 

Excess under “ 41 — Civil Works *' over the 
normal of Rs. 1,00,00,000 — - 

“ 41 — Civil Works ** .. .. 1,02,08,000 

“ 60 — Civil Works ” — 

Rs. 

1,68,0001 

13,000 y . . . . 2,04,000 

1,13,000 J 


1,06,02,000 

Lesa — Normal . . . . . . 1,00,00,000 


Special Officer, Reforms, and his staff (includ- 
ing Rs. 1,000 for hill allowance). 

One sheer leg and crane for Narayanganj 
Dockyard. 

Excess under “ 43 -Famine Relief ” over 
the normal owing to unusual agricultural 
distress. 

Abnormal expenditure under survey and 

. settlement. 


27,86,000 


6,02,000 

35.000 

15.000 
2 , 11,000 

5,00,000 


The normal animal expenditure this year therefore amounts to — 


Rs. 

11,54,51,000 

-27,85,000 


11 , 26 , 66,000 


This is the amount necessary for performing the existing ordinary 
functions of Government in spite of the retrenchments effected some 
years ago. 

0. Retrenchment in Expenditure. — The budget estimate for 
1921-22 showed a deficit between income and expenditure of 
lls. 2,08,00,000. This was to be met by drawing on the balances, but 
in order to maintain solvency in future, the Government of Bengal 
had to reduce expenditure as well as impose new taxation. The expen- 
diture of all departments was closely examined and orders were issued 
in October 1921 to effect specific retrenchments totalling Its. .45,29,000 
during 1921-22 and Rs. 89,43,000 during the following year and to 
exercise the strictest economy in all directions. Though there was a 
very substantial decrease in receipts in 1921-22 due to the general 
dullness of trade and in paTt to a disturbed political situation, th6 
measures of retrenchment reduced the deficit to Rs. 1,70,58,000. From 
the following year the Government of India waived for three years 
the provincial contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs. The three taxation bill* 
became law and it was hoped that the deficit would be wiped ou*. 
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Later in the year it became evident that the additional revenue would 
not be up to expectations and further retrenchment was found to be 
inevitable. The expenditure of all departments was again examined; 
economy was enfoieed and specific retrenchments amounting to 
Its. 48,89,000 were ordered. The result was that, as against an esti- 
mated expenditure from revenue of lls. 10,68,74,000, the actual expen- 
diture was kept down to Us. 9,59,22,000 in 1922-23. Meanwhile a 
Retrenchment Committee had been appointed and in addition to the 
above restrictions of expenditure enforced before the Retrenchment 
Committee reported, Government, after considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee issued orders which effected a retrenchment of 
Its. 20,63,000 on the reserved side and lls. 11,31,000 on the transferred 
side up to the close of the financial year 1924-25. It was calculated 
that the ultimate retrenchment, when full effect was given to these 
orders, was Its. 21,82,000 (reserved) and lls. 15,68,000 (transferred) 
or a total of Its. 37,50,000. 

Kxpendituio from revenue continued to he restricted during 1923-24 
and 1924-25 when the figmes were Us. 9,77,95,000 and Us. 9,76,12,000, 
respectively. From 1925-26 the provincial contribution was again 
remitted and registration fees were raised from 1st June 1925. From 
the balances thus accumulated by economy, retrenchment, additional 
taxation and the i emission ot the provincial contribution, expenditure 
on a limited scale, mainly ot a non-recurring nature, has been possible 
only in the last three years and most of it has been required to keep 
pace with normal growth. In estimating the restriction of expenditure 
it has to he remembered that it has been enforced in spite of the 
increased cost of the services since the initiation of the Reforms. 
Economic conditions following the war led to a revision of the emolu- 
ments ot the services, both superior and inferior, and much of this 
increased expenditure was not under the control of the local Govern- 
ment. Largei expenditure on this account had to be incurred during 
1921-22 and the extent of the increase since then under certain heads 
is shown in the following table: — 



1921-22. 

1920-27. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Pay of officers 

Pay of establishment 

Cost of passages 

1,88,16,000 

2,56,48,000 

1.94.03.000 

2.95.03.000 
<2,80,000 

5.87.000 
38,55,000 

2.80.000 

Total 

4,44,64,000 

4,91,86,000 

47,22,000 


Expenditure on development has had to be restricted in order to 
meet the above liabilities. 
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7. Liabilities. — To the figure? of Bs. 11,26,66,000 of normal annua! 
expenditure shown in paragraph & have to be added the annually recur- 
ring liabilities which attach to the existing activities of Government. 
These liabilities totalling Rs. 33,86(000 are as follows : — 


Recurring charges — Medical schools (Jalpai- 
guri Rs. 70,000, Chittagong Rs. 50,000). 
Howrah Bridge 

Loan charges on Dftmodar Canal project. 
(Revised estimate Rs. 75,61,000 less ex- 
penditure up to 1927-28, Rs. 22,20,000 = 
Rs. 53,41,000.) Interest on Rs. 53,41,000 
at 5 per cent. (Repayment will begin from 
1934. By that time the canal will be pro- 
ductive. The loan is repayable in 60 years.) 
Loan charges for Council Chamber on Rs. 
23,56,000 at 5f per cent. (Rough estimate 
Rs. 25,56,000 less expenditure in 1927-28, 
Us. 2,00,000 = Rs. 23,56,000.) (The 
loan is repayable in 50 years.) 

Maintenance of Council Chamber (roughly) 
Loan charges on Bally Bridge (equated pay- 
ment on a loan of Rs. 30,23,000 at 5| 
per cent, repayable in 50 years). 

Loan charges on Bakreswar irrigation pro- 
ject (Rs. 4,91,000 at 5 per cent, for 15 
years). 

Revision of pay of Eastern Frontier Rifles 
Public Health organisation 
Agricultural education in secondary schools 
Physical instruction in schools 
improvement of the pay of police constables, 
head constables and sergeants, 
improvement of the pay of jail warders 
Revision of pay of Medical College staff 


Rs. 

1.29.000 

4,00,000 

2.07.000 


1,34,000 


50,000 

2,06,000 


47,000 


30.000 
7,00,000 

53.000 

50.000 
12,19,000 

84.000 

17.000 


Rs. 


33 , 86,000 


Most of this expenditure has to he met from next year, c.<y., the 
increased pay of the police and jail warders was sanctioned from 1st 
November this year and the full effect, of the increase will fall on next 
year’s budg’d. In calculating the normal annual expenditure a figure 
of 1 croro has been taken in respect of Public Works. This normal 
figure was fixed years ago and no longer represents actual necessities. 
Actual expenditure has been higher for some years and the average 
increase for the last 3 years has been Us. 9,73,000. Therefore 
Rs. 9,73,000 should be added to the annual normal requirements of this 
Department. The total expenditure which has to be incurred to per- 
form the ordinary duties of Government on the existing scale is 
therefore — 


Rs. 

11 , 26 , 60,000 

33,86,000 

9 , 73,000 
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The normal revenue as already calculated in paragraph 3 in 
Rs. 10,99,60,000. The excess of annual expenditure over annual 
revenue is therefore Rs. 70,65,000, to which has to be added the sum 
of Rs. 56,33,000 mentioned in paragraph 2 representing the non- 
recurring commitments of Government, expenditure on most of which 
is obligatory in the next 2 or 3 years. 

8. Future needs. — In the first place there are projects which have 
been worked out in detail and have received the administrative approval 
of Government. Schedules of such schemes have been prepared 
according to the prescribed practice for the consideration of Govern- 
ment when it comes to frame the budget for next year. 


The estimated cost of these schemes is 

as follows : — 



Recurring. 

Non-recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Departmental schemes 

Civil Works — 

21,24,000 

45,82,000 

67,06,000 

( 1 ) Major works 

— 

37,59,0001 

46,88,000 

(2) Minor works 

.... 

9,29,000 / 

L 

1,13,94,000 


9. Other schemes which have been similarly worked out and have 
been administratively approved and are awaiting funds are estimated 


to cost as follows : — 

Recurring. 

Non-recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Departmental schemes . . 
Civil Works — 

14,36,000 

36,54, 000 

50,90,000 

(1) Major works 

— 

1,48,79,0001 

1,70,67,000 

(2) Minor works 

.... 

21,88,000 J 



2,21,57,000 


The total of the above two sets of schemes i 


Rs. 

*1,13,94,000 

2.21.57.000 

3 . 35 . 61.000 


The distribution of these projects between departments of Govern- 
ment is shown in Statements II to IV. This estimate of about 3 crores 
and 35 lakhs, of which R$« 35,60,000 represent annually recurring 



expenditure, is not a guess of indefinite requirements. The schemes 
have all been prepared with reference to definitely ascertained needs 
and have been scrutinised and finally approved by the administrative 
and Finance Departments. They are not all of recent growth ; many of 
them would have been given effect to if the province had been given 
adequate resources during the last seven years and represent only a 
portion of the leeway which requires to be made up as a result of the 
financial settlement made in 1921. • 

10. In addition to the schemes which have received Government’s 
approval after examination, there are many projects which have beon 
prepared by Government or heads of departments and are under 
consideration, including building projects, for which estimates have 
been framed but which have not yet passed through the stage of 
administrative approval. - The estimates for these are (see Statements 
V and VI)— 



Recurring. 

Non-recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Departmental schemes . . 
Civil Works . . 

1,69,82,000 

1,06,26,0 00 . 
7,25,74,000 

2,00,08,000 

7,25,74,000 



Total 

9,91T82,000 


The total for schemes actually approved and under examination 
is thus — 

Rs. 

3,35,51,000 

0,91,82,000 

13 , 27 , 33,009 (see Statement I) 

of which Rs. 1,95,42,000 is for annually recurring expenditure. 

There are also other lines of development, for which even rough 
estimates are not possible at present, the more important of which 
are the development of agriculture in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, the eradication of water 
hyacinth and the development of industries, all of which will involve 
large expenditure. 

11. To sum up, normal expenditure has overtaken normal revenue, 
which is not of an expanding nature, and Bengal is now living on its 
balances, which have been built up from retrenchment, restriction of 
new expenditure and additional provincial taxation. Annual revenue 
is in deficit to the extent of R$* 70*06*000 and there are commitments 
of non-recurring expenditure amounting to R$» 00*38*000* most of 
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which have to be faced within two or three years. Schemes formu 
la ted and approved to meet elementary needs on recognised lines are 
estimated to cost Rs. 3,35,51,000, of which a sum of Rs. 35,60,000 is 
of an annually recurring nature. Including projects under examination 
for future development, the total estimate is over 13 CT6P66 of rupee®, of 
which nearly 2 crores are for annually recurring expenditure. Con- 
sidering that this estimate represents expenditure much of , which 
ought to have been incurred in the last seven years, and that a certain 
portion of non-recurring expenditure is linked with the annually recur- 
ring expenditure, the conclusion is reached that an additional income 
of at least 3 crores of rupees is necessary to enable the province to meet 
its existing liabilities and to carry on the administration in the 
immediate future. 

12. Proposed sources of additional revenue. — The industrial wealth 
of the province is reflected in the income-tax paid by its inhabitants 
and one of its most valuable agricultural products is jute. It is from 
these two sources, where the taxable capacity of the province is largely 
concentrated, that Bengal should derive the additional revenue it 
requires. 

Income-tax. — The Government of India receive from Bengal more 
revenue in the form of income-tax than from any other province. An 
analysis of income-tax assessments was made in 1920 at the instance 
of the Finance llelations Committee and showed that over 90 per cent, 
of the income-tax collected in Calcutta came solely from Bengal. 
But the province receives no share of the expanding revenues derived 
from the development of industry within its borders. It is suggested 
that there should ho an allocution of income-tax based in some pro- 
portion or other of the total income-tax collected or of the total assessed 
incomes in the provinces. By way of illustration the following tables 
are given to show the amounts which would have been derived from 
an allocation of one anna in the rupee on the assessed incomes and 
income-tax collected in Bengal (luring the last few years: — 


Income-tax. 


Year. 

Assessed income 
ih Bengal. 

What one anna in 
the rupee on this 
would amount to. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

1922*23 

47,55,84,000 

2,97,24,000 

1923-24 

49,65,90,000 

3,10,37,000 

1924-25 

47,13,61,000 

2,94,60,000 

1925-26 

51,29,35,000 

3,20,68,000 

1926-27 

49,40,92,000 

3,08,81,000 
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Actual collections of income-tax in Bengal. 


Year. 

Income-tax. 

Super tax. 

Total. 

What one anna 
in the rupee on 
this would 
amount to. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1923-24 

3,44,47,000 

2,58,68,000 

6,03,15,000 

37,70, 00C 

1924-25 

3,30,42,000 

2,24,17,000 

5,54,59,000 

34,66,000 

1925-26 

3,41,72,000 

2,51,87,000 

5,93,59,000 

37,10,000 

1926-27 

3,24,49,000 

2,45,40,000 

6,69,80,000 

35,62,000 


Jute. — The yield of the export duty on jute for the last five years 
is given in the following table : — 


Export duty on jute in Bengal. 



Year. 

Raw. 

Manufactured. 

Total. 

Figures taken from the 
Finance and Revenue 
accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

■ 

Rs. 

1.43.55.000 

1.54.80.000 

1.63.79.000 

1.56.20.000 

1.68.36.000 

Rs. 

1.81.50.000 

1.96.63.000 

2.06.98.000 

2.07.79.000 

2.20.77.000 

• Rs. 

3.25.05.000 

3.51.43.000 

3.70.77.000 

3.63.99.000 

3.89.13.000 


Almost the whole of the jute ciop is grown in Bengal, but its 
revenue producing value is enjoyed by the Government of India. 
The Fiscal Commission on page 100 of their repoit stated that “ some 
portion, if not the whole, of an export duty falls on tlig home pro- 
ducer ” ; again the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in para- 
graph 156 of their report say us legards the duty on jute, “ the article 
upon which it is imposed is a true monopoly , 99 and then later on “ in 
spite of the monopolistic character of the product, there exists a 
possibility that in certain conditions of the trade a portion of the 
export duty may fall on the producer. For this reason a consider- 
able increase in the rate of duty involves the likelihood of differential 
taxation on the inhabitants of Bengal*” In paragraph 508 of their 

report the Taxation Enquiry Committee of 1924-25 were of the 

following opinion: — 

“ Consumption taxes, both customs and excises, are almost 
universally Imperial, the reason lying partly in the 

difficulty of tracing incidence and partly in the fact that 

the general control of the inter-State trade is one of the 
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most important of the Imperial functions* Though restric- 
tion of consumption is sometimes a State affair, at any 
rate in the first instance, India differs from most of the 
world in making restrictive excises a source of State 
revenue.” 

Neither of the reasons adduced in this paragraph applies tc an .export 
duty on jute. There is no difficulty in this particular instance of 
tracing incidence, and the general control of inter-State trade does 
not enter into the question any more when the duty on jute is an 
excise duty than it does when it is an export duty. There is nothing 
in the general principles as regards consumption taxes to prevent in 
this particular cUse an excise duty on jute being a provincial souice 
of revenue. 

In view of the condition of Bengal's finances and the fact that the 
jute crop is practically a monopoly of Bengal and one of its most 
valuable agricultural products, it is suggested that, if the Govern- 
ment of India adopt a policy of abolishing the jute export tax, the 
Government of Bengal should be empowered to impose excise duties 
on jute, as funds. are required, up to a maximum of the present export 
duty. If the Government of India are not in a position to abolish 
the expoft duty, the Government of Bengal are strongly of opinion 
that the duty should Ik 1 reduced and that, by the amendment of the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules where necessary, power should be given to 
the Local Government to raise revenue from jute. 

The additional annual revenue of 3 crores of rupees required by 
the Government of Bengal to carry on the administration of the pro- 
vince can justly be claimed from the above two sources. 


STATEMENT I. 

Abstract of requirements. 


Departmental Schemes. 


S 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Total. 

Q) Schemes in schedules for 1929*30 
fj) Other schemes administratively 
approved not included in schedules. 
(3) Schemes under consideration or in 
contemplation. 

Re. 

21,23,718 

14,36,515 

1,59,81,623 

c 

Rs. 

45,82,022 

36,53,676 

1,06,26,045 

Rs. 

67,05,740 

50,90,191 

2,66,07,668 

Total 


1,88,61,743 

3,84,03,599 
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Civil Works. 


Non-recurring. 

Ha. 


(1) Schemes selected for inclusion in schedules 

(2) Other schemes administratively approved (not 

included in schedules up to 30th September 
1928). 

(3) Schemes considered desirable 

(4) Minor works administratively approved 


37,59,259 (Major works). 
9,29,341 (Minor works). 

1,48,78,044 

7,25,74,321 

21,87,500 


Total 


9,43,28,465 


Grand total 

or, say, 


13, 27, 32, <*04 
13,27,33,000 


STATEMENT II. 

Administratively approved schemes, other than civil Works, 
not included in 1929-30 schedules. 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5 — Land Revenue 



6,000 

1,73,056 

6 — Excise 

• • • • 


3,000 

26 — Police 

42,221 

3,47,836 

3,90,057 

31 — Education 

33,46,571 

9,26,743 

42,73,314 

32 — Medical 


► 20,000 

33 — Public Health 


.... 

80,000 

34 — Agriculture 



43,160 

35— Industries 

74,036 

26,968 

1,01,604 

Total 

36,53,676 

14,36,516 

50,90,191 
or, say, 
50,90,000 
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STATEMENT III. 

41. — Civil Works administratively approved. 

Major Works not included in 1929-30 schedules. 


Major heads. 

■ 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Lund Revenue 

1,68,250 

.... 

1,68,250 

Regisi ration 

5,25,512 


5,25,512 

Irrigation 

9,62,413 


9,62,413 

General Administration 

11,14,809 


11,14,809 

Administration of Justice 

14,66,663 


14,66,663 

Jails 

96,260 


96,260 

Police 

49,56,540 


49,56,540 

Education 

12,84,110 


12,84,110 

Medical 

20,22,199 


20,22,199 

Agriculture 

2,69,895 


2,69,895 

Industries 

2,60,400 


2,60,400 

Civil Works 

14,98,376 


14,98,376 

Forests 

57,311 


67,311 

Excluded area 

1,95,306 


1,95,306 

Total 

1,48,78,044 
or, say, 
1,48,79,000 


1,48,78,044 
or, say, 
1,48,79,000 


STATEMENT IV. 

41. — Civil Works administratively approved. 


Minor Works. 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Excise 

9,965 


9,965 

Forosts 

7,500 


7,500 

Registration 

91,003 

40,000 

1,31,003 

Irrigation 

90.000 


90,000 

General Administration 

2,87,716 


2,87,716 

Administration of Justice 



2,48,906 


6,290 


6,290 

Jails » . • 

2,28,000 


2,28,000 

Police . . . . 

4,64,255 


4,64,255 

Education . . . . 

3,27,550 


3,27,550 

Medical • , . 

2,26,364 


2,26,364 

Agriculture 

71,415 


71,415 

Industries 



3,500 

Cfril Works 

Included area 

24,729 


24,729 

60,307 

— 

60,307 

Total 

21,47,500 

40,000 

21,87,500 
or, say, 
21,88,000 
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STATEMENT V. 

Schemas, other than Civil Works, under consideration 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5 — Land Revenue 


75,000 

1,820 

76,829 

6 — Excise 


2,03,915 

5,988 

2,09,903 

7 — Stamps 


950 

1,160 

2,110 

8 — Forest 


i 1,12,820 

67,997 

1,80,817 



X 968 

23,712 

24,680 

9 — Registration 


71,219 

8,69,320 

9,40,539 

22 — General Administration 


.... 

3,318 

3,318 

24 — Administration of Justice 


50,000 

15,615 

65,615 

25 — Jails 


5,90,000 

4,42,124 

10,32,124 

26 — Police 


16,87,106 

16,57,400 

33,44,596 

27— - Ports and Pilotage . . 


. • • . 

, 984 

984 

31— Education 

31 — Education (Reserved) 


j 33,59,974 

1,15,19,267 

1,48,79,241 

32— JMedical 


15,32,935 

3,65,806 

18,98,741 

33 — Public Health (Reserved) 


13,000 

13,000 

33 — Public Health 


14,17,697 

i, 3 1,428 

15,49,125 

34 — Agriculture 


8,92,467 

5,92,093 

14,84,560 

35 — Industries 


1,44,250 

2,72,002 

4,16,252 

46 — Stationery and Printing 


.... 

ll,g>80 

11,580 

52 A — Forest 


4,73,654 

4,73,654 

Total 

9 # 

1,06,26,045 

1,59,81,623 

2*66,07,668 





or, say, 
2,66,07,000 


STATEMENT VI. 

41. — Civil Works. 

Civil Works under consideration. 


Major heads. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

(1) Excise 

37,000 


37,000 

1 

1 

<2 

‘5? 

46,75,000 


46,75,000 

(3) Irrigation 

4,72,26,000 


4,72,26,000 

(4) General Administration 

91,085 


91,085 

(5) Administration of Justioe 

15,00,000 


15,00,000 

(6) Jails 

60,49,200 


•60,49,200 

(7) Polioe 

43**1,031 


43,81,031 

(8) Education 

34,86,869 


34,86,869 

(9) Medical 

31,89,125 


31,89,125 

(10) Agriculture 

12,28,190 


12,28,190 

(11) Industries 

(12) Civil Works 

2,19,700 

j 


2,19,700 

4,86,321 

(19) Civil Works 

4,86,321 j 

4,800 

4,800 

Total 

7,25,69,521 

4,800 

7,25,74,321 
or, say, 
7,25,74,000 
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APPENDIX II. 

Retention of Communal Electorates. 

( Vide paragraph 4 on page 206.) 

The Government of Bengal fully recognise the disadvantages of 
communal electorates, and the force of the argument that they not 
lot;m a satisfactory basis for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible gov- 
ernment in Biitish India. But with one dissentient they consider that 
under existing conditions in Bengal communal electorates must be i ob- 
tained. It is possible that in time experience will convince the Muham- 
madans in Bengal that they can secure adequate representation by com- 
mon electorates; but at present the feeling among Muhammadans in 
favour of separate electorates is undoubtedly very strong. The 
experience of the last few years has shown that the present system 
is workable; there is no strong demand for changing it, and there 
is no imperative reason why it should be changed. 

2. The views of the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab Ali 
Chaudhuri, Khan. Bahadur, c.i.e., of Dhanbari, Member of the Execu- 
tive Council, are contained in the note below:— ^ 

“ No comment on the working of the Reformed Constitution can be 
complete without a reference to the absolute necessity and the 
undoubted justification of the system of the separate representation of 
Muhammadans through separate electorates. I would not have 
thought it necessary to make any reference to this question had it not 
been for the fact that the terms of reference to the Royal Commission 
include a consideration of this important feature in the system of 
election of members to the various legislatures and that doubts have 
been expressed as to the utility or necessity of such a system, with 
opinions varying from total abolition of the system to its maintenance 
subject to various modifications. To my mind there should be a clear 
expression of opinion on the part of the Government strongly support- 
ing the system of separate representation of Muslims through com- 
munal electorates in the Legislative Council, proportionate to the 
strength of Muslim population in the Presidency. 

“ To begin with, a system of representation of any community in 
legislatures is not unknown in other countries enjoying a representative 
form of government. In defending this system, which was a feature 
of the Minto-Morley reforms, Lord Morley referred to the existence of 
separate electorates in Cyprus, Bohemia and elsewhere, but even if 
si£h a method of representation had been without a precedent, the 
political conditions prevailing in India amply justify a provision of 
such a character in any scheme which contemplates th^ transference 
of power to the people. However repugnant a system of communal 
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representation may be to British ideas, it is an absolute necessity in a 
country like India. If it is once admitted, as in my opinion it must 
be, that voters at elections are swayed by communal bias the necessity 
of safeguarding the interests of minorities becomes fundamental. It 
is sometimes argued that the Muslims are not in a minority in Bengal 
and hence do not need any protection. This argument against 
separate electorates ignores the fact that the Muslim majority in 
Bengal is a very narrow one and that the influence of the so-called 
Hindu minority is so potent and predominant that the majority of 
Muslim voters can hardly exercise any freedom of vote at elections. 
Moreover, although the Hindu population may be slightly in the 
minority, their voting power is very much in excess of their strength 
in population. In practice, therefore, the Muslims who can really 
be counted upon to represent truly Muslim interests are in a minority 
in the matter of voting and would easily be out-voted by the Hindus 
in a system of voting without proper safeguards. The recent successes 
of Muslims in the elections to the local and district boards in Eastern 
Bengal convey a misleading idea of the real situation. In the first 
place, in those places where the Muslims were so successful the Muslim 
population was so greatly predominant that the electoral rolls were 
predominantly composed of Muslim voters and the Hindus were unable 
to make any appreciable impression on the strength of thp Muslim 
position. Secondly, these elections took place so soon after the com- 
munal disturbances of the last two years that the Muslim voters were 
naturally swayed by an anti-Hindu feeling of an intense character 
which rose above any adverse pressure that might have been brought to 
bear upon them. It is difficult to say how far these Muslim successes 
would be repeated when the memories of these communal disturbances 
will disappear with the lapse of time. On the other hand, the history 
of elections in Bengal has uniformly recorded the fact that wherever 
the Muslims are in a minority in the population they have been ousted 
wholesale by the Hindus at the polls. The records of* elections in 
municipalities, where the Muslims are in a minority all over Bengal, 
except in Dacca, amply bear out the truth of these remarks and reveal 
the dangers to which Muslims are exposed in a system of election 
without any safeguard to their interests. Even in Dacca, the last 
municipal election resulted in the return of a majority of Hindu com- 
missioners. One glaring instance of communalism was .exhibited 
during the last Legislative Council elections which deserves more than 
a passing notice. Two candidates, one a Hindu and the other a 
Muslim, contested the seat representing the Dacca University on the 
Council. The Muslim candidate was a brilliant graduate of Oxford 
and, both as a scholar and in the matter of experience in politics and 
university affairs, he was head and shoulders above his Hindu rival. 
The electors were mostly graduates and all of them men who could be 
expected to rise superior to communal considerations; and yet the 
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number of Hindu votes which the Muslim candidate secured waft 
practically nil. If this can happen in the case of voterB representing 
an university, what cannot be t}ie length to which communalism would 
go in elections where the voters are men with far less education and 
culture, not to speak of a sense of responsibility? 

“ One more argument in favour of separate electorates for the two 
communities ought not to be overlooked. The present Reforms are 
admittedly of a transitory character, principally meant to train the 
people not merely to understand the value and utility of a vote, but 
also to help them to acquire a sense of responsibility in the discharge of 
public duties by experience derived through the exercise of the powers 
entrusted to them. It is essential that all possible steps should be 
taken to prevent a friction between the two communities till both of 
them acquire the necessary civic spirit to enable them to work in 
harmony with one another and to rise superior to communal considera- 
tions. These were undoubtedly the considerations which weighed 
with the Indian National Congress when all the recognised political 
leaders of India belonging to the various communities accepted the 
principle ot communal representation in the Lucknow Pact of 1910. 
Even the authojs of the present Reforms accepted this Pact between 
the two communities as affording a suitable training ground for the 
political Evolution of the iwo communities under peaceful conditions. 
The recent events have conclusively shown that there has 'been no 
change in the political conditions, which would justify a departure at 
this stage of a pi i nr i pie which ha* been well recognised as a necessary 
feature of political advancement in India. 

“ I would strongly lepudinio the suggestion from some quarters that 
communal electorates are responsible for the recent unfortunate tension 
of feeling between the two communities ; on the contrary I am inclined 
to believe that had it not been for the separate representation of the 
two communities in the Council, the points of friction would have been 
far greater. 

I now come to the proposal of earmarking a certain number of 
seats for the Muslims in a system of joint electorates. To my mind 
such a system will not only not afford any safeguards but will be 
positively harmful by embittering the feelings of the two communities. 
It is evident that the Hindus will naturally seek to thrust upon the 
Muslims their own nominees who, though belonging to the Muslim 
community, will be mere tools in their hands ^and who could never b& 
trusted to represent real Muslim opinion. The Muslims will not be 
in* a position to retaliate, in view of their inexperience and inability 
to properly organise themselves, and the success of the Hindlif 
manoeuvres will rankle in their hearts and give rise to natural resent- 
ment. Yery few representative Muslims subscribe to tbis view of joint 
electorates with reservation of seats, and it is significant that even 
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Mr. Jinnah, who has now come forward as the chief exponent of this 
view, actually supported a resolution moved by Sir Ali Imam at the 
annual meeting of the Muslim League held at Aligarh in December 
1925, urging the continuance, in any scheme of Reforms, of the system 
of communal electorates. 

“ The next question that u rises is us to the amount of representation 
which the Muslims should be allowed to have in the Bengal legislative 
Council. The Muslim opinion is now unanimous that the representa- 
tion of Muslims should he propoj tionata in strength to their numbers 
in the population. The inadequate representation advocated in the 
Lucknow Pact, viz., 40 per cent, of the total number of elected Indians, 
has been repudiated by all the Muslim leaders who had been parties 
to the Pact. I deem it my duty to emphasise a demand which has 
behind it the unanimous support of the entire community . 99 

JJ. The views of the Hon'ble Sir P. 0. Mitter, Kt., c.i.e., Member 
of the Executive Council, are given in the following note: - 

“ The question of communal electoratewS was taken up in our Goveru- 
ment at a time when I was the only Hindu member of Government, 
and I regret to observe that in the wider interests of the future of my 
country I have to differ from my colleagues. 

“The Government note to which this is annexed starts with the 
admission that ‘ the Government of Bengal fully recognise the dis- 
advantages of communal electorates and the force of the argument 
that they do not form a satisfactory basis for the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in British India/ The majority of Gov-* 
ernment members, however, have jeeommended communal electorates 
for Muhammadans. I venture to suggest ihat no valid and cogent 
reasons have been put forward for accepting communal electorates for 
the Muhammadans. At the outset it is stated that under ‘ existing 
conditions 9 communal electorate for the Muhammadans must be 
retained, but it is nowhere stated what are the ‘ existing conditions 9 
that demand communal representation. It is possible that the memo- 
randum of the majority of the members of Government, when they 
referred to ‘ existing conditions/ had in view the conditions referred 
to in paragraph 118 (page 104), IJart I of the Report. If so, I 
would respectfully point out that the materials and incidents referred 
to in that paragraph were more or less of recent occurrence. I have 
pointed out elsewhere that before the introduction of communal 
electorates with a wide franchise as a result of the reforms, breaches, 
of the peace between Hindus and Muhammadans due to communal 
tension were practically unknown, at any rate, in rural Bengal. In 
my opinion the introduction of these communal electorates with a wid* 
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franchise, is an important contributory cause of these breaches of peace. 
Leaders of the communities with political ambitions stressed the com- 
munal rather than the national point of view in their speeches, writ- 
ings and programmes. Some of these leaders with political ambitions 
also in many cases utilised the services of religious preachers — and 
these preachers were often half -educated and fanatical. When these 
communal teachings and preachings reached the masses through these 
futiufieul sources, the passions, prejudices and bigotry of the masses 
weie loused, and the masses in various localities had recourse to the 
only tiling they understood, viz., physical force, and this resulted in 
rioting and breaches of the peace and the consequent dislocation of 
the peaceful and normal activi tie's of society. I am free to concede that 
these communal leaders with political ambitions perhaps in most cases 
did not intend or even contemplate such results, but once the passions 
and brutal instincts of the uneducated masses were roused the so- 
called leaders were powerless to check their supposed followers. The 
vicious circle was completed when the uneducated masses and the 
half -educated classes of each community brought pressure on the 
leaders of the respective communities to set right the wrongs which 
they suffered from the other community and some of the educated 
leaders succumbed to that pressure. To my mind, therefore, from the 
“ existing conditions ” if by that the incidents referred to in paragraph 
118, in Part I, be intended, an opposite conclusion should be drawn. 
These post-reform communal riots cannot reasonably be put forward 
as a justification for the retention of communal electorates. To do so 
would be begging the very question we are asked to answer. The 
true line to adopt would be to take steps which can remove the incentive 
for raising the passions and prejudices of the masses on communal lines. 
The next reason put forward is that the experience of the last few 
years has shown that the present system is workable and lastly it is 
stated that there is no strong demand for changing it, and there is 
no imperative reason why it should be changed. These reasons to 
my mind, I say this with the utmost respect, would hardly bear 
close examination. In the first place, I would point out that although 
these have been put forward as reasons they are really more in the 
nature of mere assertions than reasons. No facts have been put 
forward to justify the assertion that the experience of the last few 
years has shown that the present system is workable. In what way 
has experience shown it to be workable? If it be meant that experi- 
ence shows that the system has worked well* that remains to be proved, 
^think it must be admitted by all who have not prejudged the question 
at the system of communal electorates is directly antagonistic to the 
evolution of a party system* and it must be conceded that parties 
with definite programme and principles are essential for the success of 
the great experiment on which the British Parliament has started us. 
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The existence of communal electorates has very often encouraged the 
programme and policy of setting up community against community. 
It is very natural that this should be so. It has definitely handicapped 
public men and administrator's of both communities whose aim was 
to act justly and fairly to all. Such action was often disliked by 
important sections of both communities as these critics thought that 
their ambition to advance in public life depended on their success in 
these artificially divided communal electorates. 

“ From my experience of the Legislative Council I cannot say that 
I agree with the assumption of the majority that the system has work- 
ed well; for, apart from being responsible for other defects, communal 
electorates lender ed the evolving of a party system extremely difficult. 
On many occasions it tended to create? opposing and bitter communal 
camps amongst the members of the Legislative Council. It rendered 
the settlement of communal and even other questions in a spirit of give- 
and^tako well-nigh impossible. Members of the Legislative Council 
naturally desire re-election and appeal to communal feeling is a good 
passpoit towards winning the support of voters artificially divided on 
communal lines. Tn rural areas in Bengal rioting and bloodshed 
over communal matters were unknown until recent days. In order to 
make success in election easy, artificially nurtured communal questions 
were raised which when they permeated into the ignorartt masses 
resulted in breaches of the peace. In days when communal electorates 
were unknown, the good faith of an Indian officer (whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan) was never questioned by any section of the public 
on the ground of his community, but as a result of communal elec- 
torates we come across the sad spectacle of one Indian community 
evincing feelings of suspicion towards Indian officers because they 
belong to another community. I refrain from entering into an 
examination of the problem in any greater detail, but I would con- 
clude this paragraph by reiterating my opinion that the system has 
not worked well. 

“ I also- join issue with the assertion that there is no strong demand 
for changing it. So far as the Hindu community is concerned, every 
important section is against communal representation. The Indian 
National Congress, which represents a very important section of the 
people, has suggested the abolition of communal representation. The 
Liberals, who also represent important though not numerically large 
elements, are also against it. The British Indian Association, which 
represents an important class in Bengal, is also for its abolition. 
Unlike the position in 1918, practically all Hindu interests are* against 
communal representation. 

The Muhammadan opinion is also divided, though I am willing to 
proceed on the assumption that an important section of the Muh&m* 
madans in Bengal are likely to demand communal representation. I 
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have, however, a shrewd suspicion that many Muhammadans urge 
communal representation, because they apprehend that, unless they 
do so, they will have a poor chance in the public life of the province! 
in case communal electorates be recommended by the Statutory Com- 
mission. In the recent discussion that we had in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on a resolution moved by Sir Abdur Rahim on 
the »30th July 1928, the question of communal representation came 
up directly for the consideration of the Council on an amendment 
moved by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Mr. Huq desired that to clause (/) 
of Sir Abdur Rahim’s resolution the following be added, namely, ‘ by 
means of a system of separate communal electorate.’ There was an 
interesting, though a somewhat angry debate on this amendment and 
as a result of the voting the amendment of Mr. Huq was defeated, 
thirty voting for it and fifty voting against it. It may be noted that 
some of the Muhammadan members spoke and voted against the 
amendment of Mr. TTuq. The majority of the members of Govern- 
ment are, therefore, not correct in saying that there is no strong 
demand for changing communal electorates. The Legislative Council 
demands abolition, so does the Hindu community backed up by a 
section of the Muhammadan community. 

“ The authors of the Montagu-Chelmstord Report accepted communal 
representation for Muhammadans with a good deal of hesitation. I 
desire to examine the question of communal representation from some 
of its broader aspects. I would mention at the outset that all persons 
who had to deal with the question of communal electorate, are agreed 
that on general grounds the system was un supportable. Tf some 
agreed to support it, they simply did so under what they considered 
to be special and peculiar circumstances existing in India at the parti- 
cular time when they gave their support. Most supporters of communal 
representation expressed the pious ho]>e that a time would come when 
the Muhammadans themselves might not press for it. The question 
was examined with some care by the authors of the Montagu-Ohelms- 
ford Report in paragraphs 227-231 of that Report. They state that 
the system was opposed to the teaching of history, that it would 
perpetuate division by creeds and classes, would mean the creation 
of political camps organised against each other, and teach men to 
think as partisans and not as citizens. They further observed that 
it would retard the growth of the citizen spirit which was so essential 
to lead India on to the goal of self-government and that once it was 
introduced it was difficult to see how the change from this system 
t# national representation could ever occur. Further it would 
encourage the Muhammadan community to settle down into a feeling* 
of satisfied security, and would militate against its effort to educate 
and qualify itself to make good in its struggle for advance. It* 
existence would also militate against the growth of a spirit of give* 
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and-take which was so desirable for the advance of political life. 
After saying all this against the acceptance of communal electorates 
they ultimately accepted communal electorates and put forward the 
following reasons for doing so : — ■ 

(1) the Muhammadans were given communal electorate in 1909 

and communal electorate was, therefore, an existing fact; 

(2) the Hindus acquiesced in communal electorates; 

• 

(3) the two great national institutions, namely, the Indian 

National ( ’on gross and the Moslem League, had come to 
an agreed decision accepting communal * electorate; and 

(4) as communal electorates weie in existence, any attempt to 

go back upon them would rouse bitter opposition from 
that community. 

I will take up these points one by one. I may at once observe that 
points (2) and (3) no longer operate to-day. The Hindus do not 
any longer acquiesce in communal electorates for Muhammadans, nor 
is there at the picsent moment any general agreement between the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem League accepting communal 
electorates for the Muhammadans. 

“ As regai els the 4th point, 1 would point out that many prominent 
and public-spirited Muhammadan leaders like the Mahaiaja of 
Mamudabad, Sir All Imam, Dr. Ansnri, Mr. Jinnah and others are 
no longer in favour of communal representation. If its abolition 
would lead to bitterness — an unreasonable bitterness — amongst a 
section of the Muhammadan community, its retention would lead to 
bitterness amongst the whole Hindu community. Some prominent 
Muhammadan public men like Sir Ali Imam and others who, in 1906, 
were in favour of communal representation, have openly changed their 
views. Communal representation has been in existence for nearly 
20 years and by the time the new constitution comes into operation, 
it will be in existence for more than 20 years. If it was supported, 
it was supported only as a passing phase of our national life. If it 
be allowed to continue for more than 20 years and be continued for 
another 10 years, it will make the change even more diJficult at the 
end of 30 years. It has already taught the two great communities to 
think as partisans and not as citizens. Its continuance will ^oon turn 
the two communities into armed camps. Even the strongest prota- 
gonists of communal electorates are agreed that “ it is essential that 
all possible steps should be taken to prevent friction between the two 
communities till both of them acquire the necessary civic spirit to 
enable them to work in harmony with one another and to rise superior 
to communal consideration ” Such protagonists express the pious hope 
that the time will come when the necessary civic spirit will be forth* 
coming to do away with the communal representation. If 30 years 
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did not produce this much-desired consummation, will 30 years do it? 
I doubt it. On the other hand if it is retained it will make each 
community more suspicious of. the other and far from engendering 
the necessary civic spirit, it will teach the communities to think more 
as communal paitisans and act as such. The apprehension of rousing 
bitter opposition, therefore, should not, in fairness to the other com* 
tnuni^ies, a section of the Muhammadan community who no* longer 
support the system, and to the wider interests of India and the Empire, 
stand in the way. I may repeat that perhaps the opposition will not 
be as bitter as some would like to make out. Many Muhammadan 
supporters of communal representation are doing so because they 
apprehend that if the Statutory Commission recommend the retention 
of communal representation they will have poor chance of retaining 
their position in public life if they speak against it at the present time. 

“ Lastly, I maintain that our experience of the working of communal 
electorates under the present constitution proves that the position is 
quite different from that under the Morley-Minto scheme. Our 
expeiience of the working of the present constitution would justify 
abolition of communal electorates. Under the Morley-Minto scheme 
there were about 6,000 Muhammadan \oters and perhaps not more than 
2,000 non-Muhammadan voters (the election of the non-Muhammadan 
constituencies being mainly through electoral colleges). Under the 
present constitution we had, in 1926, 623,217 non-Muhammadan voters 
and 529,995 Muhammadan voters (total 1,153,212 voters). Under the 
Morley-Minto constitution there was very little risk of communal 
questions permeating into the masses. The voters were very limited in 
number and were much -superior to the majority of the present voters 
in education and intelligence. The defects of the present system of 
communal electorates were, therefore, far less pronounced under the 
system obtaining under the Morley-Minto scheme. Under the present 
constitution we have a fairly large number of voters artificially divided 
into communal camps. Unfortunately prospective and successful 
candidates for election have often tried to educate their voters to think 
and act on communal lines. This was thought to be an easy line for 
ensuring success in elections. Some of them have even gone to the 
length of preaching bitterness towards the other community. In 
Bengal this programme has been more marked from January 1926. It 
is significant {see paragraph 118 of Part I of the Report) that breaches 
of peace and communal tension were highest; between January 1926 
and the time of the general election towards the end of that year, 
^|nd that after the general election was over the situation improved 
to some extent. The tension created by the propaganda of communal 
bitterness in the press and on the platform, however, left its mark 
on the communal position in Bengal to-day. The communal cleavage 
in Bengal has become worse after January 1926 than it ever was 
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before. Another noteworthy fact that should be taken into considera- 
tion in this connection is that the 1926 election was the first election 
fought in Bengal in which the programme and propaganda of com- 
munal bitterness loomed large. The eleotion of 1923 was fought on 
other issues. The chief plank in the election of 1923 was hatred 
qt the British and Government on the one side and co-operation with 
the British and the Government on the other. The result was 
disastrous to the party of co-operation. I will not enter here into 
the causes which led to this disastrous result for the party of co- 
operation, but I will point out what is relevant for a consideration 
of the question of communal electorates. In the election of 1923 an 
important section of the Hindus combined with an influential section 
of Muhammadans — the Khilafat party — on the common platform of 
hatred towards the British. The communal issue in the election of 
1920 did not play a very important part, partly because its implica- 
tions were not fully realised so soon after the abolition of the limited 
electorates of the Morley-Minto scheme. A section of the Muham- 
madans who were not Khilafatists, raised the communal issue even 
in the election of 1923, but in the absence of any powerful leader 
and with the Khilafat question looming large this issue was not as 
important an issue in 1923 as in the election of 1926.* My conclusion, 
therefore, is that experience shows that communal electorates on the 
basis of broad franchise has a disturbing effect on the mind of the 
masses and has a tendency towards encouraging breaches of the peace. 

** As to the first point the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
do not go into the reasons which prompted Lord Minto, with the 
concurrence of Lord Morley, to accept communal representation in 
1909. At any rate the ground of € political importance ’ that was 
urged by some Moslem leaders in 1906 before Lord Minto, does not 
find any place in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. Nor does that 
ground find a place in the Government memorandum. The reasons 
put forward by the majority of our Government, as I Tiave already 
pointed out, are more or less colourless. The general trend of the 
reasoning for communal electorates is not political importance but 
political weakness in spite of the existence of a majority in the popula- 
tion. In the absence, therefore, of the reasons which existed in 1909, 
and in view of the different conditions which obtain to-day, I do not 
think the first reason requires a more detailed examination. 

“ Assuming that Muhammadan communal representation be allowed 
to stand, what percentage of the Indi&n^eleeted seats should be allotted 
to the Muhammadan community? tn the course of the discussion of 
this question I propose to touch on some of the' points that arise in 
this connection. 

*‘$t is contended that if communal representation be allowed the 
percentage of JCubMWB*d#n seat? that shpnljJ he reserved far the 
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Muhammadans in the Bengal Legislative Council should be on the 
basis of the population, or in other words it should be 54 per cent, 
instead of 40 per cent., as at present. For the reasons noted below my 
submission is that in justice and fairness to all communities the 
number of seats which should be allowed to the Muhammadan com- 
munity, if communal representation be allowed to that community, 
should be much less than 40 per cent, and should not certainly be 
on r the basis of population. The 40 per cent, standard was based on a 
pact ai rived at between the Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
League in their joint session at Lucknow popularly known as the 
Lucknow Pact. There is no such pact in existence to-day. The Indian 
National Congress is no longer in favour of communal representation. 
All important sections of the politically-minded Hindus are no longer in 
favour of communal representation. Muhammadan opinion about com- 
munal representation is also divided. The 40 per cent, which was 
arrived at was the result of negotiations and compromise in which 
allotment of seats in other provinces played an important part.* It 
has no other foundation than the foundation of the pact itself. As 
that pact has ceased to be in operation the basis of allotment of 40 per 
cent, has also ceased to exist. The number of seats that should be 
allowed to the Muhammadan community in 1 the Bengal Legislative 
Council should, in my opinion, be decided amongst others on the 
following important factors: — 

(1) The voting strength of the respective communities. 

(2) Interest in public affairs of the two communities. 

(3) Educational advance. 

(4) Payment of taxes by the two communities. 

“ If the percentage he arrived at by a quasi - judicial body like the 
Statutory Commission on a just consideration of these points, neither 
community should have any reasonable ground for complaint. It 
would appear from the figures given in Statement VII of the 
Report on the General Election of 1926 in Bengal (page 47) that the 
number of non-Muhammadan voters was 623,217 and of Muhammadan 
voters 529,995. The percentage of Hindu voters is, therefore, about 
54 and of Muhammadan voters about 46. But the voting strength 
should not be the sole factor. It should be checked amongst others 
by the thfee points mentioned above. 

u I will next take up the question of interest in public affairs of the 
two communities. In the sphere of public charities, Muhammadans, 
in spite of their numerical strength, are much in the background. On 
fn examination of the list of the endowments in the hands of the 
University of Calcutta for scholarships and prises oq^the results of 
University examinations, it appears that out of 155 endowments- tip to 
1997 only one has beep created by a Moslem, From a list of landed 
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properties vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments, it 
appears that only one is by a Muhammadan and 19 by Hindus. Out of 
89 endowments consisting of securities,. 1 is by a Muhammadan and 77 
by Hindus, the respective values being Its. 13,000 and Rs. 26,00,000. 
A notable feature of the charities is that those created by Muhammadans 
are communal in character whereas almost all those created by non- 
Moslems are non-communal. 

“Judged by the test of public and social service it will have to*be 
admitted that Muhammadans are very backward. In flood relief, 
famine relief and on other occasions of social service, even in areas 
predominantly Muhammadan, it is the Hindus and not the Muham- 
madans who are found to be active and conspicuous. 

“ In movements affecting public health, education and social service 
the Hindus are in the vanguard. Most of their movements are run 
on non-communal lines. The few Muhammadan movements affecting 
som& of these problems that exist, are mostly run on communal lines. 

“ There are four Indian-edited and Indian-owned daily newspapers 
that are published in English in Calcutta. The proprietors and editors 
of all these are Hindus. The Muhammadans have no English-edited 
daily. Of the vernacular dailies and weeklies a very large percentage 
is edited and owned by the Hindus. A comparatively small percent- 
age is edited and owned by the Muhammadans. 

“ Judged by the test of education it would appear that the non- 
Muhammadans are far ahead of the Muhammadans as statistics prove 
conclusively. From the census figures of 1921 for Bengal, it appears that 
out of the total male literates in English amounting to 734,000 no less 
than 674,000 are Hindus and only 128,000 are Muhammadans. Out of 
the total male literates amounting to 39 lakhs there are 26 lakhs Hindus 
and 12 lakhs Muhammadans. In Bengal 158 out of 1,000 E^indus and 69 
out of 1,000 Muhammadans are literates. From the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction of Bengal for 1924-25, it appears that out 
of 30,663 pupils reading in colleges 26,100 or 86-2 per cent, are Hindus 
and 3,926 or 12 ;8 per cent, are Muhammadans. On a calculation based 
on the census figures for 1921 for Bengal out of 1,680,415 male Hindus 
of school-going age 876,410 or 65-43 per cent, attend schools; out of a 
total of 1,943,670 male Moslems of school-going age 765,400*or 38-86 
per cent, attend schools. Out of 900 odd schools in Bengal it appears 
that only 67 have been Established and maintained by Muhammadans. 
It appears from page 52 of Part I of the Report that according to 
the census of 1921 only 9*4 per cent, of the Muhammadan males and 
•4 per cent, of the Muhammadan females are' literate, while the 
corresponding numbers for the #indus are 27 and 3-2* From page 
$0 of the earn? Report it will appear that ther? is a Tejativ* <Mifie 
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in the number of the Moslem pupils in the high and middle stages 
of instruction of the general schools. It yould appear from the 
Appendix to Chapter II of the, said Report, page 6J., that the public 
of Bengal, as compared with the Government, spend large sums of 
money for the education of their children. If the figures of these 
contributions are investigated it can be shown that in spite of the 
numerical superiority of Muhammadans a very large percentage of 
these contributions comes from the Hindus. The National Council 
of Education has a well-equipped technical school at Jadavpur, 
24-Parganas. It will appear from page 60 of the same Report that 
that institution has an income of about 11 lakhs and receives no aid 
from Government. The money that was necessary to produce the 
income of 3 lakhs came from the Hindus. 

“ There are four very important endowments of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. One was founded by Sir Taraknath Palit. Another was founded 
by Sir Rash Behari Ghose. The third was founded by Raichand 
Premchand of Bombay and the fourth by Prosonno Kumar Tagore. 
All these endowments run into several lakhs of rupees and each was 
founded by a Hindu. The following table quoted from page 15 of 
the Report on the General Election of 19£6 in Bengal regarding 
illiteracy amongst rural voters in Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
constituencies is interesting : — 


Percentage of illiteracy. 



Bengal Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly. 


Non- 

Muhammadan . 

Muhammadan. 

Non- 

Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan. 

1st enquiry 

41 

56 

• 1 • 9 

■ • • • 

2nd enquiry 

41-2 

017 

9 • 9 • 

• • • • 

3rd enquiry 

334 

52-7 

85 
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“ I shall next take up the question of payment of taxes by the two 
communities. It is true that Government publications do not set 
®ut figures showing the quota contributed by the different communi- 
ties to the provincial revenue, but on a rough calculation made qp 
the basis of well-known facte it would appear that less than 20 per 
cent, of taxes in Bengal is paid by Moslems. According to the Civil 
Budget estimate f6r the Government of Bengal for J.927-SJ8, the sum 












bt 10 crores t3 lakhs odd is the gross income of the province. Oui 
of this the sum of 9 crores 91 lakhs odd is derived from the principal 
heads, e.g Land Revenue, Excise, Stamp, Forest, Registration and 
Scheduled Taxes. The balance of 82 lakhs represents the credit side 
of administrative income, namely, income from Jails, Police, educa- 
tional fees, etc. Excise accounts for Rs. 2,30,75,000 and land revenue 
accounts for Rs. 3,14,62,000. The Muhammadans whose religion 
forbids partaking of intoxicating substances do not contribute towafds 
excise revenue. Practically the whole of the excise revenue amount^ 
ing to over 2£ crores is paid by the Hindus. In land revenue the 
direct payment to the Government exchequer is made mostly by 
Hindus. The Muhammadans no doubt as tenants pay rents to their 
Hindu zamindars, but if the land revenue be not paid punctually by 
the sunset of the date fixed for the payment of four instalments as 
prescribed on a statutory basis the property is sold. It is, however, 
in land reveuue that the Muhammadans make some contribution 
indirectly as tenants. The Muhammadans, however, predominate in 
East Bengal and the Hindus predominate in West Bengal. The land 
revenue as also the rate of rent in West Bengal is higher than in 
East Bengal. For example, the highest land revenue is paid for the 
Burdwan Division and the lowest in Chittagong Division, the land 
revenue of the former being Rs. 77,51,960 and of the latter 
Rs. 19,11,518. The Hindu population of the Burdwan Division is 
about 86 per cent, and the Muhammadan population is about 13 per 
cent. In the Chittagong Division the Hindu population is about 
23 per cent, and the Muhammadan population is about 72 per cent. 
An overwhelmingly large percentage of the zamindars are Hindus. 

“ The sum of 2 crores 21 lakhs is raised on Judicial stamps. It 
would appear from Government figures that about 54 per cent, ol tlie 
litigation in Bengal consist of rent suits and about 37 per cent, money 
suits. From our general knowledge of litigation in these 'suits one can 
safely assert that an overwhelmingly large amount of the court-fees is 
paid by the non-Moslems. The sum of Rs. 1 crore 26 lakhs is raised 
on non-Judicial stamps. Well-known facts justify me ia stating that 
an overwhelmingly large percentage of this income is also paid by the 
non-Moslems. On a careful consideration of well-known and broad 
facts it appears that the non-Muhammadans contribute practically the 
whole "of the income derived by Government from Excise and a very 
large percentage of the income derived from other sources is also paid 
by the non-Muhammadans. The estimate of 20 per cent, referred to 
above is, I venture to think, an over-estimate in favour of the Muham* 
madans. Whether my estimate is controverted or not I suggest an 
enquiry either through a committee or an official selected by the 
Statutory Commission to ascertain what amount of taxes 'is paid by 
'each of the two communities. It ought not to be difficult to find out 
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the respective contribution of taxes paid by the two conimitniiies faith 
reasonable approximation. The significance of these facts is obvious, 
when it is remembered that Muhammadans form about 64' per cent, 
bf the total population of Bengal and that it is proposed to secure 
representation to them on the population basis. Having regard to the 
separatist tendencies of some of the present-day Muhammadan leaders, 
specially in Bengal, it would be unfair, unjust and inexpedient to 
entrust to this community the spending of revenues raised by taxation 
mostly from other communities. 

“ If the percentage of communal seats be fixed by calculation merely 
of the voting and the rating strength of the two communities then oil 
figures quoted above not more than 33 per cent, of the seats can be 
allotted to the Muhammadan community, but if the test of interest 
in public affairs, educational advance and other factors be taken into 
consideration then the percentage should be even lower. Considering 
the question from every point of view, I do not think the Muhamma'dan 
community can complain of any unfairness if the percentage for special 
electorates of their community (in case such electorates be retained) 
be fixed at 30 per cent. 

“ I venture to think the contention that the percentage of seats should 
be on the basis of population cannot, be justified. A majority com- 
munity has no right to special treatment. In paragraph 231 of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report it is stated that there was no justification 
to set up communal representation for Muhammadans in any province 
where they form the majority of the voters. I doubt therefore that but 
for the Lucknow Pact communal representation would have been granted 
to Muhammadans in Bengal. The recent experiences in District Board 
elections show that the Muhammadans are in no need for communal 
representation. It is immaterial even if some of these elections took 
place soon after communal disturbances. Whenever these elections 
may take place, now that the Muhammadan community is more self- 
conscious, the Hindus have little chance in those districts where the 
Muhammadans are in a majority. 

“ The best solution in my opinion would be to provide joint elector- 
ates for the Muhammadans and the Hindus reserving a certain number 
of seats for each community. This system will make it necessary for 
the Hindu candidates to approach not only the voters of his own com- 
munity but also the voters of the Muhammadan community. Similarly 
the Muhammadan candidates will have to approach the voters of both 
immunities. The present incentive for raising communal issues and 
creating communal cleavage will disappear. The present System tends 
to the creation of communal political camps organised against each 
other. The* system that I suggest will encourage a spirit of giye^fttsijl" 
take between the two communities and will promote toleration between > 



them. (This will meet the argument of those Muhammadans who 
apprehend that in areas where the Hindus predominate the Muham- 
madan has no chance. Similarly thiS will meet the apprehension of 
the Hindus in East Bengal that they will have no chance of election 
as the Muhammadans will vote on communal lines. I agree with the 
view that at the present moment voters at elections are swayed by 
communal bias. 1 may in this connection refer to the speech of Maulvi 
Abdul Karim reported at pages 91 to 94 of the Proceedings of *the 
Legislative Cotincil (31st July to the 11th August 1928). At page 94 
he refers to an incident where an influential Hindu zamindar and 
a Mussalman of moderate means stood for election. Most of the elec- 
tors were the Muhammadan tenants of the Hindu zamindar who was 
practically sure to be returned and his rival also saw he had no chance. 
But the rival piocuied the services of a Maulvi who was held in esteem 
by the Mussulmans of the locality. This Maulvi addressed the voters 
anc^told them that if they voted for the Muhammadans then on the Day 
of Judgment they would rise with the Muhammadans, but if they 
voted tor the kafir (Hindu)i then on the Day of Judgment they would 
rise with the kafirs. The speaker went on to observe: “ If the Hindu 
zamindar got five votes his Mussalman rival got fifty •times five and all 
these were votes of the tenants of his rival.” This unfortunately is a 
true picture but it joint electorates with reservation of seals be pro- 
vided, then as the Muhammadan and the Hindu will have to vote for one 
or more Muhammadan and one or more Hindu candidate, not only will 
the incentive to rouse communal feeling disappear but there should be no 
apprehension that no Muhammadan or Hindu will be returned because 
of communal bias. I refrain from setting out particulars as to the 
number of seats that should be reserved for either community if my 
suggestion of joint electorates with reservation of seats be accepted. 
Of course the reservation of Muhammadan seats in East Bengal will be 
larger and those of Hindus in West Bengal will be larger. It has 
been argued that if this system be adopted then the Hindus will seek to 
thrust upon the Muhammadans their own nominees. To my mind this 
apprehension is baseless. It will be equally true to say that the 
Muhammadans will be able to thrust upon the Hindus those who will 
be the nominees of the Muhammadans. In point of fact in many 
districts in East Bengal where Muhammadans predominate, they will 
have an effective voice in returning candidates. In West Bengal where 
Hindus predominate naturally they will have also an effective voice in 
returning candidates. that the Muhammadans at least in rural areas 
are not powerless to return their own nominees must be admitted and 
the result of the various District , Board elections show that where 
the Muhammadans predominate they can sweep the polls. The system, 
of reservation of seats will be a good compromise between communal 
electorate and a free election. If this system he accepted then in 
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course of time it will be possible to do away with communal elections 
and national representation will be possible. On the other hand if 
communal represent ation be retained then the longer it is retained the 
more difficult it will be to have a free election on the basis of national 
representation. 

“ In my opinion the special communal electorates have done the 
greatest ]K>ssible injury to the Muhammadan community, inasmuch 
as it has encouraged that “ community to settle down into a feeling 
of satisfied security. ” In the words of the Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Report that community is “ under no inducement to educate and 
qualify itself to make good the ground which it has lost compared 
with the stronger majority.” I am as keen as anyone, not excepting 
the members of the Muhammadan community, that it is imperative 
that the Muhammadan position should be improved as rapidly as 
possible in education, wealth and public spirit. I hold the view that 
if more than half fhe population lags behind in education, wealth 
and public spirit the province must lag behind. The people of Bengal 
can never hope 1o advance if 54 per cent, of Bengalis do not make 
adequate advance in education, wealth and public spirit. From that 
point of view l am all in favour of providing true foundations of 
self-help for the Muhammadan community. I suggest that the true 
interest of the Muhammadan community will I>e far better served 
if a sufficient sum, say, 10 lakhs of rupees be earmarked annually oil 
a statutory basis for scholarships to Muhammadans than a system 
of communal electorates. (\>mmunul electorates if perpetuated will 
dwarf the Muhammadan community. If special educational facilities 
be provided for them it will encourage self-help and exertion amongst 
them and without self-help and exeition no community or nation can 
hope to advanc e. The bulk of the Muhammadans in Bengal are of the 
same race with the Hindus of the province. There is no intrinsic 
difference in capacity or merit between the two communities; and if 
the necessary educational impetus be provided by a statutory grant 
for scholarships the Muhammadans will very soon lie able to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their present competitors. But if money 
lie provided on a statutory basis for scholarships to Muhammadans it 
is only fair that money should also be provided on a similar basis 
for the backward classes. That class also requires help. They are 
poor and illiteracy amongst them is much larger. If we hope to 
attain a democratic system of Government at some future time we 
must look in advance and take steps to educate and to improve the 
educational and economic* condition of the poorer sections of our 
Wjpple.” 

4. The views of the Hobble Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha 
Bahadur, of Nashipur, Minister, are embodied in the following note: — 

“ As T was not in office when the decision was made to recommend 
the retention of communal electorates, I wish to record the following 
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observations. 1 maintain that the existing 1 system of communal ref>l*e- 
sentation has encouraged and accentuated communal jealousies and has 
been responsible for a good deal of mischief all round. I feel that 
until the system is abolished it will be impossible for the people to 
think except in terms of their communal interests and to make the 
force of their opinions felt in the Government. I am convinced that 
the abolition of the system would tend to create a greater solidarity 
and sense of identity of interests in the people. I would, therefore, 
suggest the abolition of communal representation and would safeguaid 
the interests of Muhammadans and minority communities by the 
reservation of minimum number of seats . 99 


APPENDIX III. 

Composition of the Legislature. 

{Vide paragraphs 10 and 2( i on pages 209 and 217.) 

(a) The Lower House. — 11 is proposed to inn ease the strength of 
the Lower Chamber to 200 to he made up as follows in the opinion 
of the majority: 

General constituencies ... 140 

Special constituencies .. Of) 

Nominated ... 2 5 


Total ... 200 

A minority would increase the representation of the special con- 
stituencies at the expense of the general. 

The Government of Bengal (with two dissentients) are of opinion 
that communal electorates should be retained for Muhammadans, 
non-Muhammadans, Europeans and Anglo-Indians and (with one dis- 
sentient) that urban and rural areas should he separated for electoral 
purposes. They are agreed that constituencies of the same class should 
as far as possible be uniform in size and that urban electoral units may 
be smaller than rural electoral units. It is proposed to increase the 
rural representation as compared with urban and to frame single- 
membered constituencies as far as possible. 

The Government of Bengal propose that the special electorates 
for the Universities and Commerce and Industry should be retained. 
As regards the electorates for landholders the original justification 
for these was that- the landholders required special representation 
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because they would be unable to secure adequate 1 presentation on & 
numerical territorial basis of population satisfying a moderate qualify- 
ing test, and because many of them would think it derogatory to seek 
the suffrages of their own tenants and they might be defeated in the 
general constituencies by candidates resorting to more popular methods 
of appeal than they would care to use. Hut though there are only 
5 landholders’ constituencies there are in the present Council actually 
lK'Ilindu and 12 Muhammadan elected members whose names are on 
the rolls of the landholders’ constituencies -elected from both general 
and special constituencies. Although several landholders have thus 
entered the Council through the general constituencies it is pro- 
posed that steps should be taken to secure the representation of the 
landholding interests by special electorates on the ground that mem- 
bers elected from general constituencies may not be free to press the 
interests of the landholding classes, when these differ from those of 
their constituents. It is proposed that the elections to the Lower 
House should be direct and that females should continue to exercise 
the franchise and should in future be allowed to stand for election. 
The Hon’ble Nawah Bahadur Saivid Nawah Ali Chaudhuri, Khan 
Bahadur, c.i.k., of Dhaubari, and the llon’blo Sir Provash Chunder 
Mitter, ht., r.L.B., are of opinion that females should not be allowed 
to stand for election. 

It is recognised that the number of officials who should be nominated 
to the Council should be reduced, but in the pie, sent state of political 
education and experience it is iccognised that theie must be some 
nominated official members to assist the Ministers in their Council 
business. It is proposed, however, to coniine these nominated official 
membeis to the two official Ministers (if there are any) and otherwise 
mainly to Secretaries to Government and heads of departments and 
expert members lequiied for any special bill. 

The other nominated members are intended to represent Indian Chris- 
tians, labour and depressed classes, should it not be possible to devise a 
suitable electorate for all or any of these. Should an electorate be 
devised, the number of nominated membeis will be reduced and the 
number of representatives of special constituencies he correspondingly 
increased. 

Candidates for election need not be residents of the constituency 
for which they stand and as at ’present voters in special constituencies 
should be allowed to stand from general constituencies. The Ministers 
dissenting, the Government of Bengal are of opinion that candidates 
should not be permitted to stand for more than one constituency at 
a time. 

The Government of Bengal propose that the life of the House 
should be four years and that the President of the House should he 
elected. 
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(b) The Upper House. — The necessity of an Upper Chamber has 
already been explained. 

The strength should be 40 per cent, of the Lower Chamber, t.e., 

80. 

As regards its composition it is proposed that there should be a 
small number of nominated officials and that the non-official portion 
should be partly elected and partly nominated. For some con- 
stituencies the election to the chamber should be direct and for the 
remainder electoral colleges will l>e deivised. It is proposed that 
the franchise should be higher than that for the Lower House, that 
the age-limit for a voter should he 21 and for a member should be 
35 years and that females should lx? eligible to vote but not to sland as 
candidates in elections. 

The Government of Bengal with two dissentients, are of opinion 
that there should be separate electorates for Muhammadans, non- 
Miriiamnuulans, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, but .that European 
and Indian commerce need not be represented in the chamber other- 
wise than by nomination. Persons representing special interests should 
be nominated at the discretion of the nominating authority. 

As regards the systems of election it is proposed that it should be 
by ballot in Arab amnia dan and non-Muhammadan constituencies, by 
post in University constituencies and by proportional representation 
by means of the transferable vote in European and Anglo-Indian con- 
stituencies, in case there are plural member constituencies. 

The Government of Bengal are of opinion that the term of office 
of the Upper House should be five years and that its President should 
be elected. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Statutory Council Scheme. 

[Vide paragraph 20 (2) on page 214.] 

The suggestion is that a unitary type of Government be established 
with a cabinet directly responsible to a popular chamber. The 
Minister or Ministers in charge of subjects for which safeguards are 
considered essential shQuld be assisted by a statutory committee or 
Council, of which the Minister would be President. 

2. The committee would be composed of two senior officials, 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council on the recommendation 
of the cabinet and the Governor, and holding office for a fixed term of 
five years. In rank and pay their status should be consistent with the 
importance of their position in the constitution. 



S. All departmental files would come up from the Secretary of the 
department through a member of the committee to the Minister 
(accoi ding* to a suitable division of work by executive order) and all 
instructions from the Minister or cabinet would come down through 
the committee. 

4. First stage of safeguards. — Should the member of the com- 
mittee concerned be of opinion that any proposal or instruction is 
mistaken or harmful, he would have the right to lequest that it be 
discussed in a meeting of the committee. If a majoiity agieed with 
the Minister, who would himself have a \ote, the matter would end 
theie. 

5. Second stage of safeguaids. — If the statutory membeis could 
not come to an agreement with the Minister, they would have the 
right to require that the matter be referred to the cabinet with their 
views. The cabinet might in its discretion invite the Statutory 
( /ouncilloTH to attend a meeting of the cabinet to explain their views 
and take part in the discussion. Hut the ( Vmncilbus would take no 
pail in the final decision. Should the cabinet agree with the Minister 
or reaffirm its views as the case might he, the view of the cabinet 
would pievuil, unless the thiid stage of safeguards comes into operation. 

(J. At this jwjint the second step in the system of safeguards is 
completed. A full re-examination of doubtful proposals is secured 
in the light of the views of experienced and responsible ofticeis. It 
might lie considered safe to atop at this point and abide the result. 
But if this safeguard he not sufficient, the next stage would ho as is 
described below. 

7. Third stage of safeguaids. -Should the Statutoiy Councillors 
consider that the proposal or its probable c onsequences is inconsistent 
with the Governor's lesponsihility under his Instrument of Instructions, 
they would ha\e the powei of requiring a jefeience to the Governor. 
Should the Statutoiy Councillors differ, the view of the cabinet would 
prevail. 

(Noth. — The Governor's Instrument of Instructions would cover 
such subjects as the rights of minorities, public security, personal 
freedom in matters of religion, trade and commerce, the maintenance 
of financial integrity and solvency, the enforcement of a proper 
standard of State morality, etc.) 

<S. On a reference coming before the Governor, he would endeavour 
to reach an agreement with the cabinet. would have the right 

of inviting the Statutory Councillors to attend and take part in such 
cjjscussions as might take place. Should the Governor he unable to 
reach an agreement with the cabinet, the cabinet would have to choose 
l>etween : — 

(a) acceptance of the Governor's views, and 

(b) resignation. 
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9. Should only a minority of the cabinet decide to resign, the 
remaining Ministers (or the Chief Minister if he remained) would 
have an opportunity of replacing them,. 

10. Should the whole cabinet resign, a new cabinet would be 
formed. Should the new cabinet adopt the views of its predecessor 
and receive the support of the legislature, the Governor would have 
the power of dissolving the chamber. 

11. Should the matter be one of urgency, the Governor would 
have power to issue orders directly through the statutory committee 
to prevent the stoppage or dislocation of the administrative machine. 

152. Should the new legislature support the views of its pie- 
decessor, the Go\ernor would either yield or the fourth stage in the 
safeguards would come into operation. 

13. At this point the third stage in the safeguards is completed, 
and a stop might be made here. The position is that the matter in 
dispute has been fully examined, and the electorates have had an 
opportunity of expressing their views. It might reasonably be urged 
that the Governor should accept the views of the new cabinet and 
the new legislature, and that the consequences should be awaited. On 
the other hand, if the risk is too great, the Jast stage-of the safeguards 
would be put into operation. 

14. Fourth stage of safeguards. —Should the Governor be of opinion 
that the matter is of such fundamental importance that he cannot 
yield without violating his duty under his Instrument of Instructions, 
he would suspend the legislature, dismiss the cabinet, carry on the 
administration by means of nominated Councillors, and report the 
breakdown of the system of administration to the Governor-General 
in Council. Tf this stage were actually reached it would be proof 
that this particular experiment in self-government had failed. 

(Note. — If an Upper House is created, the nominated Councillors 
would be chosen therefrom and would operate with it.) 

16. General remarks. — Tn the scheme the position of the cabinet 
is recognised throughout. It is an integral and central portion of 
the system and it is fully informed and consulted at all stages. 

16. Both the cabinet and the Governor have the benefit of the 
advice of experienced administrators, whose views, however, at no 
stage overrule the views of the cabinet. Unless the Governor himself 
takes action, the Councillors' views cannot prevail. 

17. Even the Governor himself cannot carry out his wishes (save 
in matters of immediate* urgency and necessity when delay is impos- 
sible) until he has given the electorate an opportunity of expressing 
its views. 

18. If the safeguards stop at the third stage, popular opinion 
actually prevails. It is only in the fourth stage (if it be embodied 
in tbe constitution) tjiat public opinion is definitely ignored- 
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19. It may l>o said that the position of a Secretary under the 
present system corresponds to that of the proposed Statutory Council. 
He has a right of taking up to the Governor those matters in which 
he disagrees with a Minister. But there are differences arising from 
the status of the Statutory Council and the proposed procedure which 
justify the view that the system cannoi be described as the same as 
that now existing. In all subjects which are not safeguarded, the 
cabinet and the legislature will be supreme, and their views final. 
On' a law point, a Secretary might require a reference to the Chief 
Minister unless the latter were himself concerned. No external official 
control is contemplated in subjects not safeguarded. Again, it is 
but natural that Ministers should resent a system wheieby a Secretary 
can make representations over their heads to the Governor. Public 
criticism has often tombed on this point. But a statutory Council 
would occupy a different position. A large volume ol public opinion 
would agree that it is right and pioper that a Minister in charge of 
important subjects should have the assistance and advice of experienced 
administrators, who might themselves, in fact, he Indians. Not only 
so, hut many would agiee that a power to hold up doubtful proposals 
and to compel further eonsidei at ion is not derogatory to the cabinet, 
but a safeguard which a purely Indian Government might itself retain. 

20. Theie is nothing abnormal or unusual in the scheme. Statute] v 
Councils are not uncommon in other constitutions. Cabinets have been 
known to resign on disagreement with another authority, c.//., an 
Upper House, and the power to dissolve a legislature is not infrequently 
vested in Governors. There is no scope for the exercise of arbitrary 
authority, save in the last stage when the system of gm eminent set 
up by the constitution has ceased to function normally. 

21. It inav bo taken as an objection that ill-advised action on 
the part of the cabinet would not necessarily relate to a matter of 
such importance that on it a constitutional crisis should be forced. 
This objection' applies to all systems in which safeguards are provided. 
Reliance must he placed on the judgment and discretion of those who 
are to work the system. It is also possible that by a series of actions, 
none of which would justify the forcing of a crisis, the tone of the 
administration might be gradually lowered and a final stage reached 
which could be described as “ bad government 99 — and this without 
the Statutory Council ever having had a good case in which to take 
action. The answer is that a gradual deterioration in the administra- 
tion would form the subject of enquiry by the next Statutory Com- 
mission, if there be Riicb, unless the electorates themselves had dealt 
wjth the matter and insisted on better government. But the argument 
i#ed not be pushed to such lengths. Tf popular government in India 
is going to result in bad government, the remedy must await the event 
and any attempt to provide safeguards against such 8 ppfltingency is 
futile at this Bta^e, 
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22. Briefly, it may be said that the scheme places political power 
in the hands of the cabinet, and with good will and capacity in the 
Ministers there is no reason why gqod government should not be 
assured by the operation of only the first stage of the safeguards. The 
cabinet has the benefit of experienced advice lie fore it adopts a mis- 
taken policy or commits itself to the legislature. The Governor like- 
wise has the advantage of this advice. The Statutory Council con- 
stitutes a buffer beneath the cabinet which protects the administrative 
machine and the public from the violent shock and lnumful results of 
ill-considered action. On the other side, the powers of the Governor 
supply a safety fuse which burns out when the pressure becomes 
dangerous, and thereby protects the body politic from mischief until 
the electorate has had time to examine the position and re-constitute 
the legislature. 
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APPENDIX V. 

General franchise and the basis of representation. 

The Government of Bengal have, at pages 248 and 265 of this 
report expressed the opinion that separate electorates should be retained 
in Bengal for Muhammadans, non-Muhammadans, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. They also stated their view that urban and rural 
areas should be separated for electoral purposes, that constituencies 
of the same class should as far as possible be uniform in size, that 
urban electoral units might l>e smaller than rural, and that rural 
representation should be increased as compared with urban. No 
opinion, however, was offered on the question of the nature of the 
franchise in the general Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies nor on the quest ion whether representation in those consti- 
tuencies should be on the basis of population or otherwise. 

2. Enquiry into result of lowering franchise.— It was decided to 
make enquiries to ascertain the effect, both on the number and the 
character of the, electorates in these general constituencies in ruial 
areas, of lowering the qualifications for the c franchise. The line of 
enquiry was suggested by the fact that there exists in the greater part 
of rural Bengal a franchise with qualifications similar in kind to, 
but lower than the qualifications for, the franchise for the Legislative 
Council. As stated on page 12ff of Part T of the liepori, two of the 
qualifications of electors in the ruial constituencies of the Legisla- 
tive Council are the payment of c ess of not less than one rupee and 
the payment of union rate or chaukidari tax of not less than two 
rupees. The qualifications of electors for the Union Boards are of 
the same kind, but, whilst the payment of the same amount of ceS3 
is required, the minimum amount of union rate or chaukidari tax 
which must be paid is one rupee instead of two rupees. Enquiries, 
based on the electoral rolls of the Union Boards, have been made to 
ascertain the probable results of substituting the payment of not less 
than one rupee of union rate or chaukidari tax for the present Legis- 
lative Council qualification based on a payment of not less than two 
rupees. 

3. The extent of the enquiry. — For various reasons, Union Boards 
have not been established in four out of the twenty-seven districts in 
Bengal; in a fifth district they have not been completely established 
jgi any thana or police-station area, and the collection of figures use- 
ful for comparison was not possible. Enquiries were made in Che 
other twenty-two districts and covered either the whole district or 
those thanas in which Union Boards have been completely established, 
r fl*e results are given in Statement I appended to this note, 
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4. Results of enquiry. — The most interesting fact that emerges 
from an examination of these figures is that the lowering of the 
franchise would leverse the proportions of Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan voters and bring them more into accordance with 
population percentages. The percentage of Muhammadans in the 
population of Bengal in 1921 was 53-5 5, of Hindus 43*72 and of others 
2-73. In the rural constituencies alone the percentage of Muham- 
madans was 55*33 and of non-Muhammadans, including Hindus and 
others, 4 1*67. Ot the voters in the Al uhainmadui) and non-Mukam- 
madan uiban and turn] constituencies in the 1926 election the per- 
centage of Muhammadans was 45*95 and the percentage of non- 
Muhammadan voters was 54*05; in the rmal constituencies the per- 
centages weie 48*84 and 51*16. Assuming that there would be a 
similar result in the districts and t lianas in which Union Boards have 
not yet been established, it is calculated that the lowering of the 
franchise would make the Muhammadan percentage of the voters in 
the •rural constituencies about 57-75 and the non-Muhammadan about 
42*25. The Muhammadan vote would increase from about 513,000 
to moie than 1,121,000, and the non-Muhammadan from about 
540,000 to about 900,000. The total number of vptcrs would rise 
from about 1,050,000 to a figure over 2,000,000; the enfranchised per- 
centage of the adult male and female population would rise* from 4*8 
to more than 8. 

5. Opinions on question of lowering franchise. — The Government 
of Bengal ha\e considered these figuies with reference to the question 
whether it is desirable to broaden the franchise. On this question opinion 
is divided. On the one side it is thought that as the present electorate 
is largely ignorant and ill if oi ate and not yet competent to understand 
or decide political questions, it would l>e a mistake to lower the 
franchise and theieby add to the electoiate a large number of voter**' 
of whom the ignorant and illiterate wmuld foim a still larger per- 
centage. On the other side it is held that if more power is to be 
transfer! ed to a legislature responsible to an electorate*, the represent- 
ative character of the legislature must be st lengthened by increasing 
the number of the electorate. The present percentage of the popula- 
tion which is enfranchised is so small that it cannot claim to represent 
the people. The membeis of Government w T ho take this view, are of 
opinion that the figures indicate tha’t the adoption of a franchise 
similar to that now' in force for Union Board elections would provide 
an electorate which would still be workable and would at the same 
time be more adequate to express the views of the people. It would 
have the further advantage of giving to each of the two chief com- 
munities a voting strength which would be approximately propor- 
tionate to their population strength. Whilst no figures are available 
to show whether and to what extent the lowering of the franchise 
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would increase the number of voters belonging to the lower and 
depressed classes among the non-Muhammadans, it is probable that 
their number would be substantially increased and therefore that the 
I owe i i n g of the franchise would tend to give some representation by 
election to these classes. It is also apparent that a large increase in 
the number of voters in rural areas will facilitate that increase in 
riiial i cpresentiit ion which in the opinion of Government is desirable. 

(i. Representation on population basis. — A majority of the 
mo m be i s of Government, consisting of two Muhammadan and one 
European member, are further of opinion that the representation of 
the Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan elements on the Legislative 
Gouncil through the general constituencies should be proportionate 
to their numbers in the population, that is, that on the basis of the 
1!)21 census, tin* Muhammadans should have about 55 and t lie non- 
Muhammadans about 45 per cent, of the members representing the 
general constituencies. The two Hindu members of Government are 
opposed to this. 

T. Enquiry into numbers of urban voters. — Enquiries have also 
lieen made to ascertain the u umber of voters, Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan, ir. both urban and iurnl aieus. The results are shown 
in Statements 11 and Ilf appended to this note. The chief interest 
of these figures is that they show how small comparatively is the 
number of Muhammadan votei> in urban areas. They also show that 
in ordei to give effect to the suggvsfion of the Government of Bengal 
that urban and rural mens should be separated for electoral purposes, 
it would in most cases be necessaiy to include several municipalities 
in one constituency in ordei to obtain a sufficient number of voters. 
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STATE 

[See paragraph 

Results of adopting Union Board ’franchise 




Population. 


District. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Non-Mu* 
h am mad, in . 


1 

2 

3 

1. 

Hurdwan 

2fift,2HI 

1.172,045 

1 

Hirbhum 

212,100 

035,110 

3. 

Hankura 

46,001 

973,340 

4. 

Mldnaporc 

1 MO, 072 

2, 185,988 

5. 

llooghlv 

1 7.3,033 

000,509 

6. 

Howrah 

202, 1 75 

704,028 

7. 

24-Pargaiias 

009 7 H6 

1,718,110 

8. 

Nadia 

805.190 

502,382 

0 

Murshidahad 

070 257 

580,257 

10. 

Jessore 

1 ,003, 553 

058,004 

11. 

Khulna 

722.887 

730 : 17 

12. 

Hajshahi 

U 10.250 

310,410 

13. 

Dinaijmr 

830,803 

808.550 

14. 

.lalpaiguri 

231,083 

704,580 

ir». 

Darjeeling 

8,510 

■274,232 

to. 

Hanuimi' 

1.700,177 

801.077 

J 7. 

Hogra 

804,098 

183,00.8 

18. Palma 

J ,053,571 

335,92.3 

10. 

Ma Ida 

507,085 

477,080 

20. 

Dacca 

2,013,240 

1,082,721 

21. 

Mjinensingh , .. 

3,023,710 

1,214,011 

22. 

Knridpur 

1,427,839 

822,010 

23. 

lakarganj 

1,851,239 

772,517 

24 

Tippcra 

2,033,242 

700,831 

25. 

Noakhali 

1,142,408 

330,218 

2ft. 

Chittairnng 

1,173,205 

438,217 

27 

Aittagong Hill Tracts 

7,292 

165,951 

1 




Council electorate In 
rural constituencies. 

Muham- 

Non-Mu- 

madan. 

hammadan. 

4 

5 


T’lilon Hoard 
electorate. 


Non-Mu- 

hammadan. 
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MENT I. 

:i, rA(iE 272.J 

for electorates in rural oonstituencies. 


Percentage ot Muhammadans in 

Percentage of non-Muhammadan* l.i 


Population. 

8 

Council 

electorate. 

9 

Union 

Hoard 

electorate. 

10 

Population. 

11 

Council 

electorate. 

12 

Union 

Board 

electorate. 

13 

HemarKs. 

14 

is -5 

19*4 

25 0 

81-5 

80 6 

75 -0 

Exclude thanas in AsAnsol 
subdivision. 

25 1 

23 3 

26 1 

74 9 

70 7 

73 9 

Excludes figures for three 
chaukidari unions. - 

*4 li 

( (5 

5 1 

95 4 

95 -4 

94 -9 

For all thanas. 

<5 H 

(1 G 


93 2 

93 4 


Union Board not Intro- 
duced. 

1(5 (J 

20 8 

18-6 

84 0 

79 -2 

81 -4 

For all thanas. 

20 It 

15 H 

17 1 

70 -7 

84 2 

82 -9 

Excludes figures for 5 tha- 
nas. 

54 (5 

31 2 

53 5 

65 4 

68-8 

46-5 

Excludes figures for 28 tha- 
nas. 

(50 2 

42 -0 

57-9 

39 8 

58 0 

42 1 

For all thanas. 

• 

53 6 

40 6 

52 6 

46-4 

59 4 

47 4 

Ditto. 

61 7 

54 -4 

(50 0 

38 3 

15 0 

40 0 

Dl^to. 

40 8 

13 7 

49 5 

50 2 

56 3 

50 -5 

Excludes figures for 10 tha- 
nas. 

7(5 (5 

70 (5 

72 5 

23-4 

29 4 

27-5 

Excludes figures for Nator 
and Naogaon subdivi- 
sions. 

40 ] 

53 2 

(52 3 

50 9 

46-8 

37 7 

For all thanas. 

24 8 

4L 1 


75 -2 

58-9 


Union Board not introduced. 

:t 2 



96 8 



Ditto. 

68 i 

62 2 

65 8 

31 -9 

37-8 

34 -2 

For 23 thanas out of 30 
thanas. 

<"'2 5 

75-9 

84-6 

17 -5 

24 -1 

15-4 

For all thanas. 

75 8 

59-2 

70-3 

24 2 

40 -8 

29-7 

Ditto. 

51 (5 

50 5 

50-6 

48 4 

49-5 

43-4 

For 8 thanas out of 16 
thanas. 

65 4 

48-7 

55-3 

34 -6 

51 *3 

44 -7 

Excludes figures for 8 tha- 
nas. 

74 -9 

66 5 

81 0 

25 1 

33 -5 

19 0 | 

For 16 thanas only out of 
51 thanas in the district. 

63 5 

62-3 

59 *9 

36 -5 

47 -7 

40 1 

For all thanas. 

70 6 

67-4 


29*4 

32 -6 

.... 

Union Board not complete* 
ly introduced in gay 
thana. 

74 -J 

59 9 

65-7 

25-9 

. 40 -1 

34 *3 

For all thanas. 

77-6 

70-4 

73-3 

22 4 

29-6 

26-7 

Ditto. 

72*8 

68*3 

72‘fl 

27*2 

317 

1 

27'4 

Excluding figures for 7 
thanas in Cox's Bauu* 
subdivision. 

41 



95*9 

' 

.... 

Union Board not introduced. 
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STATEMENT II. 

[SEE PARAGRAPH 7 ON PAGE 274 . ) 
NON-MUHAMMADAN. MUHAMMADAN. 


Name of 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in the 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in urban 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Total number of 
voters in rural 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Name of 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in the 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in urban 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Total number of 
voters in rural 
area of the con- 
stituency. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Burdwan North 

19,639 

3,788 

15,851 

Hurd wan Divi- 




Burdwan South 

17,161 

2,529 

14,632 

sion North-— 




Birbhuin 

19,418 

757 

18,661 

Burdwan . . 

8,878 

1,913 

6,965 

think lira Wost 

17.2’>0 

2,012 

15,238 

Birbhurn . . 

5,895 

242 

5,653 

Bank ura Past . . 

11,668 

2,696 

8,972 

Bankura . . 

1,417 

148 

1,269 

Midnaporo North 

26.352 

5,048 

21,304 


— 

_ _ 

- 

Midnaporo South 

10,f>59 


10,659 


16,190 

2,303 

13,887 

Midnaporo South- 

10,312 

1.173 

9,139 

Burdwan Divi- 




Hast. 




sion South- 




Hooghly Muni- 

10,624 

10.624 


Midnaporo 

3,396 

682 

2,714 

cipal. 




Hooghly . . 

5,451 


5.451 

Hooghly Rural' 

20.792 


20,792 

Howrah 

2,346 


2,346 

Howrali Muni* 

l 1,585 

14,585 





. 

— 

cipal. 





11,193 

682 

10,511 

Howrah Rural 

12,481 


12,481 

Hooghly cum 








Howrah Muni- 








cipal — 








Hooghly . . 

1,481 

1,481 






Howrah 

2,840 

2,840 







4,321 

4,321 

•• 

Total I bird wan 

190,941 

43,212 

147,729 


31,704 

7,300 

24,398 

Division. 








Calcutta 

32,619 

32,619 


Calcutta 

4,446 

4,446 


24-Parganas Mu- 

13,904 

13,904 


Barrackpore 

3,599 

3,599 

. . 

nicipal North. 




Municipal. 




24-Parganas Mu- ' 

11,389 

11,389 


24-Parganas 

2,785 

2,785 


nicipal South. 




Municipal. 




24-Parganas Ru- 

9,782 


9,782 

24-Parganas 

14,320 


14,320 

ral Contral. 




Rural. 




24-Parganas Ru- 

12,711 


12,711 

Nadia 

19,442 

2,561 

16,881 

ral South. 

! 







24-Parganas Ru- 

9,111 


9,111 

Murshidabad . . 

12,562 

2,096 

10,466 

ral North. 








Nadia 

26,779 

10,574 

16,205 

Jess ore North 

9,421 

345 

9,076 

Murshidabad . . 

18,434 

6,860 

11,574 

Jessore South 

17,400 

579 

16,821 

Jejjpre South . . 

10,727 

663 

10,064 

Khulna 

18,509 

932 

17,577 

Jessore North . . 

11,720 

667 

11,053 





Khulna 

23,806 

2,215 

21,591 





Total Presidency 

180,982 

78,891 

102,091 


102,484 

17,343 

85,141 

Division. 
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NON-MUHAMMADAN. MUHAMMADAN. 


Name of 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters m the 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in urban 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Total number of 
voters in rural 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Name of 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters m the 
constituency. 

Total number of 
voters in urban 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

Total number of 
voters in rural 
area of the cons- 
tituency. 

1 

<2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 

Rajshahi 

10,867 

1,980 

8,881 

Rajshahi North 

16,120 

469 

15,051 

Dinajpur 

24,619 

1,464 

23,155 

Rajshahi South 

9,807 

948 

8,859 

Jalpaiguri 

10,962 

960 

9,992 

Dinajpur 

28,002 

633 

27,369 

Malda 

10,387 

1,462 

8,925 

Jalpaiguri 

7,612 

305 

7,307 

Rangpur Kast . . 

9.511 

355 

9,156 

cum 




Rangpur West 

15,251 

940 

14,311 

Malda 

10,562 

909 

9,653 

Bogra 

5,396 

1,480 

3,916 

Rangpur East 

19,696 

227 

19,469 

cum 




Rangpur West 

20,996 

443 

20,563 

Pabna 

9,819 

1,775 

8,044 

Bogra 

16,781 

867 

15,914 





Pabna 

14,223 

949 

13,274 

Total Rajshahi 

96,802 

10,422 

86,380 


143,799 

5,750 

138,049 

Divibion. 








Dacca City 

2,501 

2,501 


Dacca City 

1,605 

1,605 


Dacca Rural 

25,046 

473 

25, i 73 

Dacca West 

7,232 


7,252 

Mymensingh West 

11,115 

2,464 

8,651 

Rural. 


• 


Mymensingh East 

21,912 

4,014 

17,898 

Dacca East 

17,135 

198 

16,937 

Faridpur North 

is, 330 

1,627 

11,703 

Rural. 




Faridpur South 

16,312 

1,315 

14,997 

Mymensingh 

12,525 

# 1,946 

10,579 





North-West. 








Mymensingh 

11,966 

456 

11,510 





South-West. 








Mymensingh 

24,155 

701 

23,454 





Central. 




Bakarganj North 

15,786 

2,788 

12,998 

Mymensingh 

17,141 

1,043 

16,098 

Bakarganj South 

13,958 

1,404 

12,554 

East. 








Faridpur North 

17,270 

775 

16,495 





Faridpur South 

15,243 

377 

14,866 





Bakarganj North 

21,465 

136 

21,329 





Bakarganj West 

22,893. 

843 

22,050 





Bakarganj South 

17,238 

237 

17,001 

Total Dacca Di- 

120,560 

16,586 

103,974 


185,888 

8,317 

177,571 

vision. 





. 



Chittagong 

13,265 

1,604 

11,661 

Cliittagong 

• 

13,666 

I 


Tippera 

13,614 

2,796 

10,818 

North. 


Y 1,859 

26,695 

Noakhali 

7,356 

443 

6,913 

Chittagong 

14,888 

J. 






South. 








Tfppera North 

9,961 

652 

9,309 





Tippera South 

10,308 

671 

9,637 





Noakhali East 

8,498 

. , 

8,498 





Noakhali West 

8,839 

396 

8,443 

Total Chittagong 

34,235 

4,843 

29,392 


66,160 

3,578 


Division. 







| 62,582 
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STATEMENT III 
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Division. 

Total number 
of voters. 

Total number 
of voters in 
urban area. 

Total number 
of voters in 
rural area. 

Percentage 
of voters 
in urban 
area. 

Percentage 
of voters 
p in rural 
’ area. 


Non -Muhammad an . 

G 

cO 

-3 

aj 

£ 

£ 

efl 

■s 

s 

§ 

3 

aS 

£ 

£ 

d 

9 

a 

G 

O 

9 

*0 

09 

a) 

9 

s 

Non -Muhammadan. 

Muhammadan . 

9 

■3 

E 

I 

3 

a j 

G 

£ 

s 

1 

CO 

■i 

§ 

1 

e 

s 

as 

X , 
3 

a 

0 

ft 

l 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

Burdwim . . 

190,941 

31,704 

43,212 

7, 30H 

147,729 

24,398 

22 -6 

23 1 

77-4 

76-9 

Presidency 

180,982 

102,484 

78,891 

17,343 

102,091 

85,141 

43 6 

16 9 

56 4 

83*1 

Rajshaln 

96,802 

143,799 

10,422 

5,750 

86,380 

*38, 041) 

10-7 

4 0 

89-3 

96 0 

Dae( a 

120,560 

1 85,888 

16,586 

8,317 

103,974 

177,571 

13-8 

! 4 5 

86 -2 

95 *5 

Chittagong 

.W.235 

66,160 

4,843 

3,578 

: 

29,392 

62,582 

14 -1 

5-4 

85-9 

94 -0 

Total Bengal 

623,520 

530,035 

153,95 4 

42,294 

409,566 

487,741 

24-7 

8 0 

75 *3 

92-0 



Index, 


A 


Act(s) — 

Amusement and Betting Tax 
Bengal Highways 
Calcutta Municipal, 1923 .. 


Court Fees 

Criminal Law Amendment 
Dacca University 

Government of India - Application of tests of the- 
Presidcnc> Area (Emergency) Security 
Primary Education 
.Taxation 

\ illagc Nclt Government- - 


Adjournment — 

Motions in Legislative Council 

Prohibition of motion for — of the House 
Administration - 

Bengal District- Committee’s report ; their views 
on police buildings and partition of districts 
Cost of- at headquarters 
Old Hystcm of - 

Administrative divisions 

Administrative machine- - 
Transformation of — • 

Agriculture and Industries Department — 

Working of 

Agricultural — 

Education 

Policy 

Schools 

Representation of — interests in Legislative Council 

Aided high schools — 

Growth in number of — 


Chapter. Paka. Paue. 


IV 

93 

^7 

IX 

250 

1.80 

111 

57 

05 

VI 

140 

120 

VI 1 L 

213 

154 

IV 

93 

87 

V 

112, 117 

101, 103 

VI 

140 

120 

IX 

248 

176 


1 

204 

vui 

220 

158 

11 

21 

23 

VUI 

214 

154 

III 

50, S I 

Ot, 79 

V 

111 

100 

VI 

117 

127 


VUI 

210 

155 

VIII 

222 

160 

VI 

HI. 

120 


IV 

• 

100, 10 J 

93, 94 

IX 

239 

170 

XI 

271 

186 

I 

11 

12 

III 

292 

200 


IX 249,^255 1 77, 180 


IX 250 177 

JX 249 177 

IX 250 177 

VII *176 140 


II 29 


All-India Services — 

Administration of the — • . . . . . . IX 

Discontent in the — -during first years of reforms . . XII 

Degree of Indianisation in — . . . . XII 

Efteet of reforms on — . . . . . . XIII 

Existence of — incompatible with complete res- 
ponsible self-government . . . . XII 

Hostility to — . . • . . . XII 

Retention cf — 

Safeguards for protection of — . . • « Xll 


209 186 

282 193 

286 195 

293 200 

283 193 

283 193 

U 211 

284 194 

28 219 



282 




Chapter. 

Para. 

Page. 

Allocation of fund* — 





Method adopted in- - 

•• 

VI 

142, 143 

120, 124 

All Parties Cunfeienee 





Proposals of 

•• 

•• 

17 

211 

Amusements tax 


IV 

93 

87 

Anglo- Indiun(s) - 





, Attitude of members in the Bengal 

Legislative 




Council 

. . 

V 

121 

107 

Kducation of 

. . 


8 

208 

Population of - 

. . 

1 

8 

8 

Rep rose ntat ion of —in the Bengal 
Council 

Legislative 




•- 

VII 

172 

138 

Appointments - 





By Ministers for political reasons 

. . 

XII 

283 

193 



28 

219 

Arbitration Courts 


V 

108 

99 

Area— - 




t 

Of Constituencies of Bengal Legislative Conned . . 

vi r 

108 

136 

Of District and Local Boards 

. . 

Hi 

75 

75 

Of Districts and 1 livisions 

•• 

i 

14 

13 

Assam -Bengal Rail war/ - - 





.Strike on - 

•• 

V 

111 

100 

Associated Chambers of Co union* * - 





Proposals of 



IS 

212 

Attesting Officers 





Appointment of Inspectresses of Schools us — 

VII 

202 

148 


B 

Backward classes- — 




Encouragement of education of — 

IX 

248 

176 

C rants for the improvement of the — . . 

II 

48(c) 

59 

Society for the improvement of the — 

II 

47(e) 

57 

Backward < racts 

I 

13 

12 

Bakarganj district — 




Communal feeling in -- 

V 

118 

104 

Betting tax 

IV 

93 

87 

Bhadraloks — 




Attitud6 of the Hindu — towards Government 

V 

122 

108 


. . 

3, 4 

206 

Demand for education by — 

II 

24 

29 

Bill(s)— 




Attitude of the Legislative Council towards non- 
official — 

VIII 

213 

154 


VIII 

220 

158 

Bengal Municipal — ; its provisions and its rejection 
by Council . . 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment — : Assent with- 

III 

72 

73 


held by Governor 

VI 

140 

120 

Difficulties and defects of non-official — 

VIII 

227 

162 



283 


Bill(s) — (concld.) 


APTER. 

Para. 

Page. 

Passing of — in proposed constitution 

. . 

# t 

20 

217 

Powers of Governor in respect of — in 
constitution . . 

proposed 


25 

216 

Primary Education — 

. . 

IX 

247 

175 

Taxation — 

. . 

VIII 

214 

154 

Taxation — in proposed constitution . . 

. . 


26 

218 

Biss scheme of primary education , . 


* n 

22 

26 

Borrowing powers — 

Of District Boards 


hi 

71) 

.78 

Of Municipalities 


m 

71 

73 

Boycott — 

Of British Courts 


V 

I OS 

09 

Of Government officers 

. . 

V 

III 

100 

Of schools and colleges 

. . 

V 

107 

99 

Of visit of Prince of Wales 


V 

III 

100 

Budget — 

Procedure in preparation of — 

. . 

VI 

143 

122 

Procedure in presentation of — before Council 

Vlll 

228 

163 

Procedure jn presentation of- -in proposed consti- 
# tutiou 


20 

218 


C 


Calcutta Corpoiation — 


Audit of accounts of new — - 

Ill 

65 

70 

Constitution of old — 

III 

58 

66 

Constitution of new - 

III 

6 f 

67 

Franchise for old-- 

ITT 

59 

66 

Franchise* for new - 

III 

Iff* 

67 

Relations of Government with new — 

111 

64 

69 

Swarajists and the new — . . 

III 

62 

67 

Working of new— 

III 

63 

68 



6 

207 

Calcutta Municipal Bill — 

III 

57 

65 

Vlll 

213 

154 

Assent withheld from — amendment — 

VI 

149 

120 

Calcutta Police — 




Cost of— 

IV 

92 

86 

Candidates (in elections to legislative chambers) — 




Cases when there was no valid nomination of — . . 

VII 

187 

143 

Forfeiture of deposit money of — 

vi r 

185 

143 

Multiple candidature — 

VII 

199 

144 

Nomination of — by parties or interests 

VII 

186 

143 

Number of— nominated in Legislative Council 

VJ1 

185 

143 

Number of — nominated in Legislative Assembly . . 

VII 

192 

145 


Question whether candidates should be residents 
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